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Scouts of the World! 








A Marvelous New 
Air Rifle That Has Surprised 
the Boys of America 


When Buzz Barton, the 15-year-old star of the Big Four Film 
Corporation, asked us to design a new air rifle for him, he 
specified only two things. 

First, it must be a gun that he would be proud to have his 
name on. 

Second, it must be priced so low that all his millions of 
friends all over the country could afford to buy it, even in these 
hard times. 

We put our famous gunsmiths to work, and the result has 
surprised every boy who has seen the new gun. 

Since we first announced this new wonder gun a month ago, 
boys have been flocking by thousands to see and examine it. 
No Daisy we have ever produced has ever made such a sensa- 





> tion as this marvelous 1000-shot repeater. 
Look at the picture of the new gun as Buzz holds it. The. go 
This photograph of Buzz Barton and bis new Daisy was taken while the young 15-year-old star was “on location” near to your nearest hardware or sporting goods dealer, and see the 
Hollywood, where be is producing a thrilling new Western drama, to be arranged soon by the Big Four Film Corpora- real gun. Put it to your shoulder, sight it, and click the trigger. 


— eo ENE 0 Seer Cone Se You'll agree that no such air rifle has ever before been offered 


at such a low price. Remember, you can own this gun, just like 
Buzz Barton’s original, for only....$1.95. 


“Q K—DAISY?’ says Buzz Barton 


Special Buzz Barton Features 
While I never use a gun or firearms-of any kind in my pictures, I nevertheless B ULLS EY 
believe strongly in the value of target shooting for boys. I do my practicing E 
with a Daisy Air Rifle because it is a safe gun for boys to shoot. The Daisy 


Marvelous telescopic type sights—accurate to a hair. Found 
only in the world’s finest rifles. Never before put on a boys’ 


people have just brought out a mew gun, based on my idea of wha. a rifle for gun. Drawing a bead on the target means something with this 
boys ought to have. The “Buzz Barton” Special is the kind of rifle every new sight. 
boy ought to have to learn to be a crack shot, and I hop: all my friends will 22-inch barrel and jacket of genuine blued gun steel. 
get a “Buzz Barton” Special and practice up so they can hit the bulls eye Repeating magazine holding 1,000 shots. You can shoot 50 
every time. Yours truly, shots a minute if you want to push it. 
t Buzz Barton’s signature, decorated with cowboy scenes on 
(3 MA/?, 3 22 the natural finish polished wood stock. You'll be proud to show 
06 this gun to your friends. 
Powerful, positive action. Sends every shot straight and true 
Use Copprotect to the mark. The hardest-hitting gun of its size ever produced 
; | Bulls Eye Steel Se Bot ieee Meet ten eas 
: ulls Eye Stee e Buzz Barton Specia ? a re aisy in every respect. 
Get This FREE Portrait of Buzz Barton Y des eat de Sartene P 
Shot manship, the accuracy and de- 
Every boy who goes to the store and asks to see the new Buzz Barton Special pendability that has made the 
Daisy will receive, on request, a new souvenir portrait of this famous boy film “T he Steel Shot with name Daisy stand for the high- ~~ 
star, absolutely free. This portrait is an artist’s proof of a new crayon portrait est standard of air rifle con- 
of Buzz, recently drawn from life by the well-known American artist, Richard the Copper Jacket” struction for over 50 years— 
Ward, Jr. If your dealer has not received the new Buzz Barton model, write from the Daisy Single Shot for 
us and we will send full details about the new gun, and a copy of the portrait Absolutely uniform, the $1.00 to the famous Daisy 
without charge. But remember, we can’t send it if there’s a Daisy dealer near cheapest, handiest, Pump Gun for $5.00. When 
| you who can supply you. Look for it today, and if you can’t find it, write us. most accurate ammuni- you look at this new Buzz 
' For ani interesting folder about Buzz Barton, and his new Daisy, fill out the tion for all air rifles. Barton Special, be sure to ask 
coupon below, and mail today. Insist on it by name. to see the whole line. 
, a 
DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 103 Union St., Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. Pg. 
a x oe 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
When a change is made in your address be sure to advise BOYS’ 
LIFE immediately so that we may correct our records and insure 
delivery of future copies due on your subscription. 











RENEWALS—If your magazine comes with a renewal order blank 
enclosed it means your subscription has expired. Tear off the address 
on the renewal wrapper and send it with $1.00, the price of a renewal 
subscription, to BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York, so you will 
not have to miss a copy. Postage is prepaid to all parts of the United 
States and Possessions, and also Mexico and Cuba. Canadian postage 
is 25c, and foreign postage 75c, a year. When writing about your 
subscription, please always mention the order number which appears 
on the wrapper, and the date your subscription expires. This will 
> us to serve you promptly. Friends of the Boy Scouts of America 
will confer a favor by reporting to the Business Manager any reliable 
dealer not selling BOYS’ LIFE. 





ADVERTISING POLICY 


Advertisements, to be acceptable for Scout Publications, must, in 
addition to meeting the standards in general use by publishers of 
le periodicals and other advertising media: 


(1) Justify the belief that the advertiser will actually receive a 
fair business return on his investment and that the advertisement 
will not merely be an indirect expression of interest in or serve as a 
contribution to the cause of Scouting. 


(2) Deal with a service or product which it is believed will render 
some service to the readers of the publication or purposes of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


(8) Avoid involving the use of boys as Scouts, or in the uniform of 

Scouts, as salesmen of products or services; further, that in all cases 

e uct or service must have merit warranting the purchase 

price, and the project shall not involve capitalizing the Scout Move- 

ment, or encourage the boy appealing for response because of sympathy 

or the belief that Scouting will be helped, rather than because the 
or service is desired on its merits. 


BOYS’ LIFE. The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. Published monthly by 
the Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10 
Cents a Copy. One Dollar a Year. February, 1933. Vol. XXIII, No. 2. 
t, 1933, by the Boy Scouts of America. Entered as second 
class matter, July 19, 1912, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for special rate postage 
provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, June 13, 1918. 





From ++ 


Cover to Cover 


THE February issue of BOYS’ LIFE is an anniversary number, for it was in 
February, twenty-three years ago, that the Scout Movement was officially launched 
in this country with the formal incorporation of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Since the leaders of the Scout Movement in America believed then, as they believe 
now, that what you read plays an important part in your development they soon began 
the publication of BOYS’ LIFE. Dr. James E. West, who has been Chief Scout 
Executive of the organization since the very beginning, later became Editor-in-chief 
of the magazine. 


The February anniversary issue usually has, as you may have noticed, a Scout cover. 
It is, ordinarily, the painting /for several years past done by Norman Rockwell} that 
you can also see on the official Scout Calendar for the year. 


Recently we have started another anniversary-number custom: the publication in the 
February issue of an “All-Scout, All-America” Football Team. 


It ‘s remarkable that the proportion of Scouts in the various All-America selec- 
tions is so tremendously large. In a number of instances that came to our attention 
while the All-Scout Eleven was being made up, nearly every man that made the Varsity 
team, at colleges in widely separated portions of the country, was a former Scout. 





Last month we said 1,000,000 people help to make BOYS’ LIFE. There 
P A P FE are probably more, for to make the paper alone—four freight car loads, fifty- 

five tons in this one issue—requires the help of countless workers who 
provide tools, machinery, chemicals and labor. This sheet from which you are reading was first handled in 
the form of a tree by a lumberjack, and last by a truckman who delivered it to the printer. 

Paper was invented in the second century in China. Ts'ai Lun took the inner bark of the mulberry tree, 
boiled it in lye which he got from ashes, beat the mass with rocks, boiled it again in water until the wood 
fibers were tiny. He dipped a fine screen made of silk and bamboo into this watery mass, shaking the screen so 
that the water could easily drip through and the fibers distribute themselves into a tangled, wet sheet. This 
was dried, then dipped into gummy water in which the hoofs and horns of cattle had been boiled. That was 
to glue the fibers together. It was dried again, then polished with a smooth stone. Since that time, more 
than 500 raw materials have been widely used to make paper, the best of all being rags, which were used for 
1700 years. The invention of the paper machine made it possible to make paper of wood much more cheaply. 
The processes are practically the same today, however, as those used by Ts’ ai Lun, except that the work is 
done by a machine about a city block long and costing millions of dollars. One of the largest paper companies 
owns forests equal to the area of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and Long Island. However, 
only six per cOet of the total lumber cut is used for paper; the match industry uses more. Approximately 
11,000,000 tons of paper is used yearly in this country. Certain Sunday newspapers weigh nearly two 
pounds, several ounces of which is ink. We'll tell you about ink in next month's BOYS’ LIFE. 











You find five complete stories in this issue, and two instalments of continued 
stories. They deal with competitive fencing, imaginary rocket ships of the future, 
Alaska, basketball, shooting rapids, wild animals, Philippine adventure, and Scouting. 


That’s quite a list. 


There is also, besides the All-Scout All-America article and the full Scouting section, 
an account of the latest hobby that is sweeping the country—tropical fish. 








Next 








D2 YOU know who Eddie Eagan is? When the story of Gene Tunney’s champion- 
ship career was running in “Collier’s Magazine,” the story of Eddie Eagan’s rise 
to the amateur heavyweight championship of the world was appearing serially in the 
“Saturday Evening Post.” In the March issue of BOYS’ LIFE he tells you of some 
of his hardest encounters—and incidentally gives you some pointers on boxing that 
you can’t afford to miss. 


WERE going to try to pack even more stories and features into the March issue 
than there are in this one. There’s a basketball story, for example, of a player who 
could either make or break his team, by Ralph Henry Barbour. Perhaps you can 
guess something about it from the title: Blackmail. 


RREMEMBER Ricardo of the Lion Heart, the collie, and Friday, the bear cub? Ricardo 
Draws the Line will be in the March issue. 


S° WILL Flying Fear. So will A Page of Poitiers. So will The Steel Goliath. So will 
another of the popular science articles, called Seeing Stars. And a whole lot more. 
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There was a stunned silence. 





Then the sword dropped from his hand as his face whitened with pain 


_THE GREEK AND THE BROKEN BLADE 


By Clarence H. Dykema 


ERE was a swell fix! Tim Ferry, Waverly’s 

best foil man, being whipped by a little 
yearling fencer—a short, swarthy fellow no 
one ever had noticed before! 


HIPPED? He'd see about that, thought 

Tim. Body erect, knees flexed, slender 

blade held ready, the lean, hard-bitten 
: fencer waited uneasily for the next 
lightning-like attack of the little fencer whose flash- 
ing, daring swordsmanship had already given him a 
lead of 3-1 in this last bout of the annual round-robin 
matches. 

Tim Ferry’s eyes gleamed behind his mask. His 
dry lips curled over his parched mouth and he blinked 
at the sweat that trickled persistently down his face 
and in at the corners of his eyes, his lips. His breath 
was one searing gasp for air, more air. 

Huhn-n-n-n! 

With a sudden, sharp snap, Tim Ferry’s blade 
whipped up and in for a hard, fast lunge en sizte. 
oe tip scraped the little fencer’s collar. 

oul! 


1933 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUDLEY GLOYNE SUMMERS 


Herr Grauffman, his white, up-standing mustache 
bristling with excitement, shouldered his bulk be- 
tween the two fencers. 

“T warn you again,” he said in his broken German, 
“of the penalty for fighting corps a corps. Another 
time and [ take a point away.” 

The coach looked significantly at Tim Ferry out of 
his prominent blue eyes. Herr Grauffman was re- 
lentless where a foul was concerned. Nothing, 
from the flick of a parry to the whip of a disengage, 
escaped him. 

“En garde!” 

Once more the two fencers met at the center of the 
mat, blades crossed above Herr Grauffman’s out- 
stretched sword. Again there was the slither of steel 
on steel, the stamp of soft-soled shoes and, above all, 
the hard, quick breathing of the two fighters through 
the close wire mesh of their masks. 

Hard, desperate sword-play! All the fury of a 
center-line tackle, the last agonizing sprint of a tired 
runner—all confined to this narrow strip of rubber 
matting. Tim Ferry felt that his lungs must burst. 
Sweat poured in rivulets down his face. 


“Ah! ... that is better! So. Now the parry en 
carte . . the riposte! Come! Now the attack... 
the ward of tierce . . . the parry! Make the coup 

. vite!” 

Herr Grauffman’s face was red with exertion, his 
voice harsh with his rasping, driving commands. 

Now it was Tim Ferry, his nerves keyed to fighting 
pitch, who forced the attack down the mat. His form 
—his fencing technique—was a joy to behold. Years 
of training under a pupil of the famous Mérignac had 
made Tim Ferry a matchless swordsman. Yet, some- 
how, this little yearling fencer, a Greek by the name of 
Olynos, who had picked up fencing in the sand lots, 
so to speak, had Tim Ferry puzzled. 

Tim tried a cut-over—a beautifully timed exten- 
sion that shot his blade straight at his opponent’s 
shoulder, then up and over and in with a hard, fast 
lunge. But Olynos, short and dark, was too quick. 
His riposte flicked dangerously close to the collar of 
Tim’s tight-fitting jacket. 

The swarthy little fencer smiled, his teeth an even, 
white blur behind his mask. Tim Ferry, his nerve 
shaken, fell back to play a waiting game. 





* What's wrong with Tim?” murmured Perry Burns 
to Clyde Watts, a fellow dueling-sword man. There 
were a score of Waverly fencers gathered about the 
mat. 

“Dunno. Certainly not losing his form. Tim’s 
too good a fencer—look! Would you look at that!” 

Both fencers stared. Out on the mat the short, dark 
foil man had caught Tim Ferry—the redoubtable Tim 
Ferry—down at his end of the strip. Tim was fight- 
ing desperately, frantically to retain his place. 

Suddenly, and with almost ludicrous ease, the little 
fencer’s blade snapped Tim Ferry’s weapon from his 
grasp in a simple, sharp bind. The foil flashed into 
the air—up—up—to fall to the floor in a ringing 
clatter a full ten feet away! 

Olynos, smiling, flexed his sword and waited for 
Tim Ferry to recover his blade. 

* Point—” called Herr Grauffman “—for Olynos!” 


GAIN the meeting at the center of the mat, the 

retreat, the sharp command. Now it did seem 

as though Tim Ferry’s superior swordsmanship would 

assert itself. He gained a point on a dazzling disen- 

gage. He followed this with a beat and lunge that 
scraped the little fencer’s left arm. 

“Foul!” 

Olynos, undisturbed, fell back upon his end of the 
mat and feigned fatigue. He lowered his guard ever 
so little. It was a chance—almost too good a chance 
—but Tim Ferry had been angling for this. He was 
down on the little fencer in a sudden, smooth lunge 
that packed the speed of a rocket in full flight. 

















“Look here, Olynos, I'm 

going to show you an 

attack I worked out for : 
myself” 





* Ah-h-h-h!”’ breathed Perry Burns in ecstacy from 
the sidelines. 

But Olynos was too quick. He, too, had been wait- 
ing for this and, with the twist of a toreador who 
pivots at the exact moment of the bull’s rush, he 
whirled, leveling his weapon straight at Tim Ferry’s 
breast. 

“Point,” whispered Clyde Watts—but that point 
was never called. 

With a sudden, sharp impact the buttoned foil 
caught Tim Ferry neatly below the shoulder, bent for 
a moment like a reed in the wind, and then, when the 
thin steel blade could stand the strain no longer, 
broke with a dull snap. The shattered, jagged blade 
came away from a tiny hole in Tim Ferry’s jacket, 
leaving a spreading red stain on the smooth expanse 
of white linen. 

There was a stunned silence. Then the sword 
drepped from the wiry foil-man’s re'axed grip, and 
his face whitened with pain. Herr Grauffman leaped 
to his side, tearing away the close-buttoned jacket, 
giving his crisp, terse orders in a sharpened voice. 

Tim Ferry stepped from the doors of the infirmary 
a half-hour later to find a group of Waverly fencers 
gathered on the steps below. The lean foil-man’s 
face was still white, drawn. His right arm was 
tightly bandaged at his side. Mingled odors of dis- 
infectants drifted on the air. Perry Burns sniffed. 

“Gee, Tim,” he said, “how’d you feel?” 

“O. K.,” said Tim laconically. “Little sore 
though.” 

There was a pause. 

“Where’s the Greek?” asked Tim. 

No one knew how to take his question. Tim Ferry 
had an ugly temper—quick, impetuous. A lot de- 
pended on the way he took the accident. He could 
make it distinctly unpleasant for Olynos. 

“He had to get back to the restaurant where he 
works for his meals,’’ Clyde Watts explained. The 
blond, good-natured, dueling swordman laid a hand on 
Tim Ferry’s free arm. 

“Don’t be rough on Olynos,” he said. 
*He’s all cut up about it now.” 

Tim Ferry shot him a quick glance from 
clear, gray eyes. 

“What are you talking about?” he inter- 
rupted. And then, before anyone could 
speak, Tim Ferry 
turned and walked 
away, his bandaged 
shoulder glistening in 
the early spring sun- 
shine. His straight, 
flat back was erect, his 
bare head with its close- 
cropped hair held high. 

Perry Burns whistled 
through his teeth. 

“Gee,” he said, “I 
never know how to take 
that guy!” 





HERE was a mo- 

ment of disturbed 
thought. Three inches 
of steel was a serious 
matter, even though it 
had missed a vital spot. 
And in Tim Ferry’s 
shoulder — Waverly’s 
most dependable foil- 
man! ‘True, there was 
Olynos. But thismatch 
may have been only a 
flash in the pan for 
him—Tim was consis- 
tently good. Worsestill, 
Olynos was only a 
freshman in _ credits! 
He couldn’t replace 
Tim on the varsity 
squad. 

“What'll we do?” 
wailed Perry Burns. “Tim’s our best bet in the 
Conference finals—and they won’t be any joke this 
year, even if Hartley isn’t back at Conover.” 

“Take it easy,” drawled Clyde Watts, ‘there'll be 
enough foil-men to go around.” 

“Yeah. And leave Tim Ferry out in the cold? 
This is Tim’s last year of competition, fellah. It means 
his varsity letter!” 

Clyde Watts had no answer to that. 
deniably true. 

That night a lean form moved slowly up and down 
the walk before Waverly Hall. A few lights still pricked 
the dark. The shadowed ground was dappled with 
moonlight through the budding elms. 


It was un- 
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The pain that gnawed at Tim Ferry’s shoulder kept 
sleep far away. As though this were not enough, he 
was tormented by conflicting emotions—the thought 
that his varsity letter was irrevocably lost by this 
quirk of fate troubled him no less than the fact that 
he had been beaten by a yearling fencer—a freshman! 

It was a bitter pill to swallow. Furthermore, Tim 
Ferry had never been the sort to swallow anything. 
Sitting, now, on the cold, hard bench, he felt his 
resolution harden. He swayed slowly to his feet and 
made his way carefully back to Waverly Hall. His 
face was set and white in the moonlight. 

“Letter for you, Tim,” called his roommate when 
Tim entered their room. “Sorry. Had it in my 
pocket all afternoon and forgot to give it to you.” 

Tim slouched wearily on the couch and slit the en- 
velope. He gave a grunt of satisfaction. It was from 
the Dean—a half-hour credit due him on a P. E. 
course. Tim sat fora moment and a frown gathered on 
his forehead. He tapped the card reflectively—he and 
Olynos had been in this same course together —— 

“Everything O. K.?” Bud Gillan squinted over 
the top of the study lamp. 

“Yeah,” grunted Tim. “Just thinking.” The slim 
foil man’s jaw was set in a hard, firm line. 

Two days later Tim Ferry sought Herr Grauffman 
in his little office off the main gym. It was a narrow 
room, plastered with masks, foils, dueling swords or 
epees, and a motley collection of old dirks and bay- 
onets, Herr Grauffman’s own. Sun streamed in at the 
open window and spread across the bare floor with its 
lines of chalk where Herr Grauffman instructed his 
beginning pupils. 

“Ha, ha! My boy!” said Herr Grauffman. “How 
goes the arm?” 

* All right,” said Tim Ferry, “bandages come off in 
a week or two.” 

Tim sat on the edge of the desk, his leg swinging 
free. 

He said abruptly: “Herr Grauffman, what about 
Olynos?” 

“Yes,” said Grauffman, his blue eyes startled by 
the sudden question, “what about him?” 

“About his credits, I mean.” ‘Tim’s clear, gray 
eyes were intent. 

The coach shrugged his shoulders philosophically. 

“Oh, that is too bad such a good fencer he could 
make us now! But he is a freshman. One more year 
and I put him on varsity.” 

**He’s a sophomore, though,” Tim said quickly. 

* You know that?” Herr Grauffman said doubtfully. 
**Since when is this?” 

“Since last night. I found they’d made the same 
mistake on his credits they had made on mine. A 
half-hour gym credit that didn’t use to count. I 
looked it up. That makes Olynos a sophomore. 
He’s been. working his way through school for over 
a vear and a half.” 

Herr Grauffman was skeptical. 
foil-man badly— 

* Look it up,”” suggested Tim Ferry with a quizzical 
smile. He turned at the door. ‘“*Then tell Olynos,” 
he added. “He doesn’t know it himself.” 

Herr Grauffman rumpled his fingers through his 
hair. He stroked his white mustache thoughtfully. 

**Ha, ha!” he said again, almost fiercely. 


Yet he needed a 


iy WAS typical of Tim Ferry that, having made his 
choice, he should have thrown himself into his 
job with complete absorption. His self-elected task 
now was to make of Olynos the best foil-man on the 
Waverly team—the best in the Conference! Tim 
Ferry knew no halfway measures. 

Olynos, a smile on his lips, welcomed this training. 
In spite of the fact that he had beaten Tim Ferry 
once, he recognized the slim, laconic foil-man as his 
master. Tim was the polished fencer, the flawless; 
Olynos, on the other hand, was the born fencer, 
lightning-fast. 

Each afternoon Tim Ferry sat on the sidelines, 
watching, encouraging, correcting. His criticisms 
were acid but just. To the other foil-men, his disci- 
pline seemed almost barbaric. His training, under the 
Frenchman from Salle Mérignac, had made him 
heartless where any but the correct engagement. 
parry and counter were concerned. His swordsman- 
ship was his god. 

The short, dark fencer had a bad habit of lifting his 
left foot on the lunge to gain distance. The little 
trick threw him off balance. Tim Ferry was ruthless. 

“T say, Olynos!” he called. “Keep that left foot 
flat on the floor! Here—try your lunge now.” 

Tim Ferry placed his foot heavily on the other's 
left shoe. He counted slowly for the extension, the 
lunge, the recovery. Each count was emphasized 
with the crack of a solid palm on the little fencers 
leg. 
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Only one more point to decide the championship! 


“One!”—crack. “Two!”—crack! “Three!”— 
crack! 

Another time Tim Ferry objected to his parries. 

“Look here, that’s terrible!” 

Tim proceeded to straighten him out. He grasped a 
foil in his left hand, turned his injured shoulder away 
from Olynos and made him parry the short lunges. 

They were hard, searing jabs, delivered at close 
range, and those that found the little fencer left their 
mark beneath his jacket. 

“Parry en carte!” Tim’s voice was harsh, his short, 
stiff hair erect. 

“Parry en sixte... 
en carte... hard!” 

Steadily, evenly the voice droned on. Sweat poured 
down the face of the little foil-man, but his eyes were 


shapping. 
“Come! Sharp, hard... that’s better! Ward 
. now the coup . . . parry encarte... 


en carle...en site... 


off tierce . 
suede... . 

Hard, brutal, punishing work. But the little Greek 
was game. His lunge became catlike and more than 
made up for his short legs. His parries became im- 
penetrable. 

Herr Grauffman, pausing beside the mat one 
afternoon, found Tim Ferry hard at work. His coat 
was off and his bandaged arm turned away from Oly- 
nos who was lunging, silently, repeatedly, attempting 
to pierce Tim Ferry’s defense. A group of Waverly 
fencers lounged about, watching. The coach smiled 
and turned away. 

“Ha, ha!” he said, this time not so fiercely. 

Saturday, in the final elimination bouts for the 
Little Valley Conference meet, found Tim Ferry’s 
little fencer pitted against Weber, a rangy, fast Waver- 
ly foil-man with tremendous length of arm. He had 
been runner-up for the championship last year. 

Tim Ferry sat on the low bench beside the mat, his 
shoulder still bandaged, his arm in a sling. His eyes 
were on Olynos, intent, all-observing. 

Again the familiar scene—the clustered group of 
fencers about the mat, Herr Grauffman at the center 
of the narrow rubber strip. But this time Tim Ferry 
was out of it. He’d have to sit on the sidelines— 

“Weber and Olynos up!” 


HE sun, glinting through a high window, picked 
out the short, dark fencer on the mat in the center 
of that polished floor. He was poised, alert. He exe- 
cuted a deft salute to his opponent and slipped on his 
mask with a sweep of the arm. Tim, the matchless 
swordsman, could not have surpassed him in grace. 
“En garde!—retreat!—fight!” 
A sudden, erratic lunge took the first point forWeber. 
The tip of his slender foil caught Olynos high and close 
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to the shoulder. It clung for a moment in a beautiful, 
clean touch, the blade arched in a ribbon of steel. 

**Point—for Weber!” called Herr Grauffman. 

*Parry—parry that counter.” said Tim under his 
breath. 

But Olynos had learned his lesson. Thereafter he 
coolly completed his parries and returned a riposte 
that licked at Weber’s jacket like a flame. 

“Great stuff,” whispered Perry Burns. 
kid’s good!” 

“Go on,” answered Clyde Watts, “what d’you 
suppose Tim’s been training him for—tea parties?” 

Olynos won, in the end. Easily—almost too easily. 
Tim Ferry frowned. It was a good thing that Hartley 
—the champion in both foils and dueling-swords— 
wasn’t back at Conover. Olynos was good. But 
Weber wasn’t a real test of his ability. He walked 
off to the locker-room with Olynos, silently. 

If Tim Ferry had seemed rigorous in his training 
during the weeks that had passed, the few remaining 
days before the Little Valley Conference finals at 
Conover he was heartless. 

“Td hate to have Tim camped on my trail,” said 
Perry Burns, watching Tim Ferry putting Olynos 
through a series of lunges at the little red heart on the 
wall, breast-high. 

Olynos had his jacket off and under his dark skin could 
be seen the smooth, velvety flow of muscles. He was 
compact but notchunky. There was perfect coordina- 
tion between his keen mind and the rippling muscles. 

*One—two—three!” 

Tim Ferry was counting in rapid, even tones. The 
afternoon sun glinted on the narrow blade as it flashed 
in and out at the little red heart. 

*That’s enough,” said Tim. Olynos slipped off his 
mask and rested, breathing lightly. His face was, as 
usual, expressionless though his eyes were keenly alert. 

The gym was nearly deserted now. Tim Ferry 
lowered his voice. 

‘Look here, Olynos,”’ he said, “I’m going to show you 
an attack I worked out for myself. I call it the Spanish 
cut-over. It’s really a combination of two attacks.” 

Tim grasped the foil in his left hand. His right 
shoulder was still tightly bandaged. 

* Just as well show you,” Tim went on. “It won’t 
do me any good, and it may get you a point.” 

Tim Ferry’s smile was rueful but there was good 
humor in his eyes. He fingered the foil lightly. 
Olynos followed his directions closely. After a time 
he took the blade and executed the attack exactly 
as Tim has outlined it to him. 

“Good boy!” said Tim approvingly. 

The slender foil-man’s eyes narrowed. He knew 
that Olynos was good enough to give any Conover man 
a run for his money now—so long as Hartley wasn’t 
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Only the flick of a blade to a white-jacketed chest! 


back in school. Hartley—Tim had a momentary pic- 
ture of that lanky, deadly swordsman who had whipped 
him by a narrow margin of 5-4 last year. He was 
the only foil-man Tim Ferry had ever really feared. 
Now Olynos would have to be Waverly’s dark horse 
—there wasn’t another foil-man like him in the Confer- 
ence. He’d clean up if Tim didn’t miss his guess. 


4 ky didn’t miss his guess—far. The day of the 
Little Valley Conference fencing meet slapped 
around the clock with a bang, and before Tim knew 
it he was sitting at the score-keeper’s desk, keeping 
track of the matches with one eye and keeping the 
other peeled for Olynos. 

The little Greek fencer didn’t need watching. His 
face was a mask, and he sat in silence at the end of the 
Waverly bench. He didn’t even look at Tim. He 
was out for blood. Tim knew that by the glint in his 
eye. He’d seen it once before—Tim winced with the 
recollection. 

Herr Grauffman, erect and military-looking in his 
high-collared jacket and sharply pointed mustache, 
was acting as umpire down in the center ofthe 
polished floor between the two narrow mats. 

Broadswords were under way. Flashing, cutting 
swordplay—the crowd liked that! Dust rose in tiny 
clouds through the sunshine that poured in at the high 
windows. The vaulted roof rang tothe rattle and 
clamor of the heavy steel blades. 

With that sudden perversity in luck that sometimes 
overtakes a team, the Waverly fencing squad found 
itself slipping in broadswords and skidding when they 
came to dueling-swords. Perry Burns and Clyde 
Watts came from their bouts with a meager score of 
4-3, 4-2 in bouts. Not any too good, Tim thought, 
as he added up the score. 

Conover, their strongest rival, was well up in first 
place and Randall College, who had no right at all to 
be there, was second. Third place for Waverly in the 
meet? It wasn’t bearable! 

Tim Ferry set his teeth and pressed so hard on the 
short, stubby pencil that it broke. Then he sharpened 
it. He looked at Olynos and saw that he hadn’t 
moved. Farther down the floor was the Conover 
bench, the white-jacketed fencers clustered about it. 
As he looked, there was a stir about the passageway 
leading up from the lockers below. 

Suddenly a lanky, white-clad figure stepped into 
view, buttoning up his jacket collar as he came, his 
slender foil slung through the crook of an elbow. It 
was Hartley—back on the Conover bench! Hartley— 
the champion! 

Tim Ferry felt the palms of his hands grow moist. 
The talk about Hartley’s credits, then, had been all 

(Concluded on page 35) 








GREAT CIRCLE " 


By Peter Van Dresser 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HEASLIP 


EW YORK to Paris in twenty-two min- 

utes! It was no idle dream of Adam 
MacAdams, but a completed rocket ship cap- 
able of annihilating time and space. And 
here was young Billy Norton sitting with the 
inventor in the control room of the rocket 
hurtling through space. Flying to destruction 
with the flywheel jammed! 


CONCLUSION 


HE sight of that weary, unseeing old face 

stopped him, checked his frenzy. He had 

to think, to remain calm. There must be 

a way out. Two human beings couldn’t die 
because a mass of metal couldn’t be swung through 
sixty - two degrees. ... Wait... wait ... there 
was a way out. Think hard—think fast . . . what 
was the time? Nine point seven seconds. Almost 
at the top of the trajectory now. He seized the igni- 
tion and fuel lever, swung it to the firing position. 
Instantly the pressure of acceleration jerked him back 
into his seat, forced him deep into it as the rocket 
exhaust roared again. He dared not look at Adam; 
this new test might kill the old man, but it had to 
be. For an endless seventy seconds he held the 
lever on, while the velocity mounted up—up a thou- 
sand, two thousand meters a second, beyond the al- 
ready prodigious figure. At last he shut off the power, 
and once more was floating weightless in the control 
room. 

Immediately he turned to Adam. The old engineer 
was lying just as he had left him; then slowly his eyes 
opened, he raised himself and dazedly looked about. 
Suddenly comprehension seemed to flow back into 
the strong face, and his keen eyes focused on the 
instrument panels. 

“Billy! Did I lose my senses? Why haven’t you 
swung the ship—e’re past the peak already. Here, let 


me at that panel. . . .” He tried to rise against the 
safety strap, winced and fell back. 

“Wait, Adam!” Billy explained rapidly. ‘Our 
vertical flywheel stuck—I couldn’t get her around into 
position, so I’ve finished giving her 2,500 meters 
extra—I figured that was our only chance of getting 
out alive. If the thing has worked all right, the 
present danger is over, and I can crawl back and have 
a look at the wheel . . . see?” 

“Yes, I see.” MacAdam’s voice was weak. ‘‘Good 
thinking, lad—good. But I wonder if we are in a 
stable orbit . . . are ye positive of that?” 

“No I'm not positive. If you feel all right, I wish 
you would check the factors of the new course as 
quick as you can, and see what we're doing. I had to 
do some mighty quick thinking, so all my factors are 
sketchy. I figured that at a thousand kilometers we'd 
need about seven thousand meters a second horizontal 
velocity to keep us up permanently, so I slapped on 
the power for seventy seconds.” 

“Good, lad! Ill work out the new trajectory right 
now. Sure I feel all right—just a wee bit ramfeezled, 
as my granddad used to say.’ He smiled weakly. 

“Thank the Lord you came to,” said Billy fervently. 
“Tl get back into the wheel chamber, and see what's 
ailing there. Good luck to you.” He could see that 
Adam felt much worse than “‘a wee bit ramfeezled,” 
but the rigors of their position forbade any relaxation. 
Their lives depended on their work, so he immediately 
began unfastening the manhole that led aft into the 
body of the ship. Without another word MacAdams 
took out note-book, pencil, and slide rule and pain- 
fully began his calculations, first noting down the 
readings of the various instruments before him. 

The maneuver that Billy had executed was per- 
fectly simple in principle, but startlingly bold in con- 
ception. He had simply transformed Fireflaught into 
a miniature satellite of the earth. Just as a stone 
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whirling at the end of a string is held out in its 
circular path by the outward pull of centrifugal force, 
so one heavenly body traveling in its. orbit about 
another is held from falling inward by that same 


force. And so, Fireflaught, were she to travel fast 
enough in her flight, could pass into just such a state 
of balance beteeen outward thrust of momentum and 
inward pull of gravity in which she would circle the 
earth forever as a satellite, with no expenditure of 
power. And that was exactly what Billy had done. 
His rough estimate had put the necessary velocity at 
something over seven thousand meters a second; and 
he had “given her the gun”’ until she reached it. She 
was now traveling around the globe in an approxi- 
mately circular path some thousand odd kilometers 
high, at a rate to make a complete circuit, from day- 
light to dark in one hour and fifty-two minutes! It was 
Adam’s job to compute the exact position and period 
of that orbit, what astronomers call its “elements.” 
From this data they would know at what moment to 
apply the braking power and drop down to earth at 
the proper angle to hit such a small target as the 
Baltic Sea. 


HERE was now no immediate need to hurry, as 

the danger of entering the stratosphere at high 
velocity was indefinitely postponed. They could stay 
up as long as the breathing oxygen held out. But as 
he squirmed through the narrow catwalk that led into 
Fireflaught’s vitals, Billy breathed a silent prayer that 
nothing serious was wrong. They were in no position 
to undertake a large repair job, and Adam’s condition 
worried him. 

He found that he could negotiate the passage 
jammed in between the great fuel cylinders much more 
easily than on earth—for he virtually floated through, 
propelling himself by effortless pushes along the bulk- 
head. It was a weird sensation, and one which could 
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easily change into the same blind instinctive panic 
that had seized him at first, unless he kept a tight 
grip on his thoughts. At last he reached the wheel 
compartment, and after switching on the working 
light, commenced an examination of the machinery it 
contained. A moment sufficed to locate the trouble, 
and at the discovery he managed a wry grin. Had 
ever one little oily rag come so near destroying lives, 
complex machinery, years’ of toil? He remembered 
that rag—he remembered wiping his hands on it after 
packing the journals of those two motors long ago. 
He had put it away in what seemed a safe place, near 
the floor of the wheel compartment. He was coming 
back to do some more work there. And he naturally 
hadn’t realized that there would be no “up” or 
“down” in that chamber when it would be out in 
space; no pull of gravity to hold that rag to the 
floor. Everything loose. aboard Fireflaught was 
floating free, subject to the slightest, most erratic 
forces. And some 
stray air currents, 
generated prob- 
ably by the spin- 























Three times in quick succession she smacked the water, 4 
quarter of a mile at each leap 


ning wheel, had ever so gently wafted that innocent 
tag towards it, until suddenly the vicious teeth of the 
driving gears had snapped it up and dragged it in, 
stalled the motor, and finally burned out the starting 
resistance. Adam was right, as usual, the installation 
Was far from perfect. A little work would extract 
the rag, but what about the other? 

For a bad few minutes he ransacked the tool chest, 
seeking materials for repair. He found them—a 
spool of iron wire, rubber tape, tools. Working in 
that narrow cubicle, floating grotesquely without ef- 
fort, he rigged a nightmarish contrivance of loops 
and twists of wire marvelously insulated and sus- 
pended. He had to guess wildly at the resistance of 
the wire—but if he was anywhere near right, it 
Would work for the few moments necessary to start 
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the motor. It had to work—and Billy willed a 
potent command to the inert substance as he 
spliced the last connection and wriggled out into 
the corridor. 

Back in the control chamber, Adam was just fin- 
ishing his computation of the ship’s orbit. “Ye’ve 
used a trifle of unnecessary power, Billy,” he said, 
“but we are in a good steady path and I’ve worked 
out the elements of it. You can begin de-accelera- 
tion at 1:06 central time, using four degrees more 
inclination than we had figured for the first tra- 
Jectory, and of course cancelling out that extra 
velocity.” 

“Have we enough fuel left?” asked the young 
man anxiously. “That’s been worrying me, and I 
haven’t had time to check it.” 

“Pressures have dropped to 1506 and 1202. I 
think we can make it, Billy. Hold her open until 
she dies from lack of fuel, and then watch your 
pyrometers and pray. I’ve an idea she'll get a 
bit hot somewhere in the neighborhood of thirty 
kilometers—but we can stand it. And now if you 
don’t mind, lad, I’m going to hand over things for 
awhile to you. We've a good hour and a quarter 
before we come around again, and I feel like snatchin’ 
some rest.” 

He handed over the computation, and stretched out 
at full length in the big seat. Billy studied the rugged 
old face, strangely sunken and weary-looking, in the 
slanting illumination of the instrument board light. 
The old man seemed terribly feeble, for, even though 
weightless, he was moving cautiously, conserving his 
strength. And yesterday he had looked so hearty. 
Perhaps it was his heart. Billy looked at the papers 
he held in his hand. The characteristic bold script 
was pathetically shaky, and lines of algebraic and 
analytical symbols wavered uncertainly across the 
page. Worst of all was this lethargy, this indifference, 
in the midst of so tremendous an adventure. Adam’s 
vital forces must be very low. Billy shook his head 
gloomily as he turned to his own work. 

With grave misgivings he threw the vertical-turning 
switch, sweated drops of blood for every revolution 
of the flywheel as it gathered speed, and writhed in 
mental anguish at the faint smell of burnt rubber that 
drifted forward. But it worked; the goniometer 
needle slowly crept about the required sixty-two de- 
grees, and a tremendous load seemed to be wafted 
from his shoulders. 


Tr period of inactivity that followed was like the 
lull at the center of a hurricane. Violent action 
was just past, and would soon be upon them again. 
but now was utter silence, and apparent immobility. 
Firejlaught was hurtling along her course at meteoric 
velocity, but there was no 
rush or air, no vibration to 
indicate it. She was guided 
by the invariable laws of 
gravitation, and her move- 
ment was as steady and 


smooth as that of the earth 
itself. It was a strange aspect 
of things that was unfolding 
itself before the young man. 
The all-pervading unreality, 
the unearthly sense of sus- 
pension in space, made him feel utterly 
detached—almost as if he had somehow 
escaped in his astral body, and were a free 
intellect in space. He felt close to the vast 
pulse of the universe—somehow a vital part 
of the tremendous swing and interplay of 
forces, the great harmony of destruction 
and regeneration, the living flood of vibra- 





The hot metal of the hull scorched his feet 


tion and movement passing endlessly in the great void 
about him. 

He could almost feel the ponderous cyclic motions 
of the whole solar system—far-flung planet beyond 
planet, rotating and revolving majestically in their 
orbits—satellite, asteroid and comet—like mystic, 
immortal dancers, pacing the slow maze of their 
intricate, everlasting pattern. And at the center of 
all, the sun-glowing, pulsing, radiating—heat, light, 
life—through the whole wide range of the electro- 
magnetic spectrum—drawing all into itself with the 
invisible power of gravitation. His thoughts whirled 
and vortexed about the fiercely brilliant orb, lost 
themselves in deeps of luminescence and radiance. . . . 

Suddenly Billy was awake, his self-consciousness in 
full possession of his mind. He was staring, wide- 
eyed, at the glint of a bit of brass on the control panel! 
Auto-hypnosis! He had been virtually unconscious 
for fifteen minutes. He shook his head vigorously 
to clear it. Strange things could happen to humans 
in these great depths of space. Better “keep moving” 
mentally, and watch out for any more trances like 
that—or he might never come out alive. 

Because of the extremes of temperature and pres- 
sure which Fireflaught’s hull had to withstand, it was 
constructed with the minimum of openings. Besides 
the great stern exhaust, the manhole, and the two 
slits out of which her telescoping wings would extend, 
there was only one other break in the sleek metal. 
That was the small quartz-lensed aperture for the 
periscope which was the pilot’s only connection with 
the outside world.. It was designed for the purpose of 
guiding the craft during the last few minutes of flight, 
when the projectile would be operating like an ordi- 
nary airplane, and the man at the controls had to 
actually see what he was doing. Through that in- 
adequate instrument Billy set himself to see what he 
could of the skies about him—the first man to look 
at the glories of the universe unshielded by the 
atmospheric screen. Though he did not realize. it, 
Fireflaught had by this time come around to the 
sunlit side of the globe, so that almost the first 
thing that entered the field of view as he worked the 
focusing screws was the image of the sun. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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» WHITTLIN’ 


‘HE author of “ Forgettin’”’ tells a remark- 
able.story of the North. Every white man 
in Alaska whittled away from his body. How 
could that possibly solve a murder mystery? 


7 P ONE aisle an’ down the other! See 
these curiosities!' Tain saints, a dime, the 
tenth part of a dollar! Oh yes; oh yes, 
lots o’ room on th’ inside!” 

Lincoln Murdock stood with his bare brown feet 
buried in dust, and thoughtfully looked at waving 
sheets of canvas on which were painted caricatures 
supposed to represent certain “attractions” that 
might be viewed by any person willing to invest 
“tain saints.”” The attractions were the usual things 
to be seen at small country fairs in Missouri. Back of 
the billowing, flamboyant sheets of canvas were tents 
which held the “Living Wonder,” “The Crystalized 
Woman and Her Child,” and a dozen other marvelous 
spectacles. Barkers in front of the tents kept up their 
incessant chant. 

Lincoln Murdock had reason to be thoughtful. 
He had started the day with a quarter, ten cents of 
which still remained in his possession. Fifteen cents 
had gone somehow, a nickel at a time. A large sack of 
“jumbo” peanuts, and a long slender vase-like glass of 
lemonade—‘‘ice cold, made in the shade an’ stirred 
with a spade’”’—accounted for the first two nickels; 
while the third had gone for a sandwich. And now, 
what should he do with the remaining ten cents? One 
of the shows, of course, but which one? 

For an hour the boy watched the crowds and lis- 
tened to the spielers. From one of the tents the 






































people who filed in soberly enough, invariably issued 
forth convulsed with raucous laughter. He wanted 
to see the “funny show,” but vacillated between it 
and “The Crystallized Woman and Her Child”— 
not petrified, nor ossified nor mummified—but 
“CRYSTALIZED!” 

The decision, a momentous one, was finally made. 
Reluctantly he drew his doubled fist from the bottom 
of his jeans pocket, and laid his last “tain saints” in 
front of the spieler, who was assuring his open- 
mouthed hearers that this was a show to tell your 
neighbors about. “Have a good Jaugh, an’ then tell 
your friends to come!” 

Freckled little Lincoln was the only youngster 
among a dozen or more adults who saw that particular 
“‘funny show,” and he did not leave the tent laughing. 
In fact, as he trailed out behind the men, he was 
wiping the big tears from his freckled cheeks with a 
sleeve of his hickory shirt. As long as he would live, 
he would never forget the anguish he suffered. With 
the tears smudged away, he paused in front of the 
spieler. He was quivering, and his voice shook pa- 
thetically, yet, somehow, he managed what he had 
to say. He was only ten, but he had the pride of his 
race strong within him, for he was a true son of the 
Ozarks. 

““Mister,” he said quietly, “you air the biggest 
liar an’ thief in Mizzouri. I’m a-goin’ to tell my 
pappy on you!” 

The spieler leaned down and spoke fearsomely 
from the corner of his mouth. ‘“‘Run along home, 
sonny,” he hissed, “‘an’ tell your mother she wants 
you.” Then raising his voice for the benefit of the 
crowd: ‘“‘That’s what they all say—the 
best show they ever saw! It'd make a 
horse laff!’’ He admonished a grinning 


yokel with a dirty forefinger. “Is it a 
show worth seein’, brother?” Thus ap- 


pealed to, the “brother” made due ac- 
knowledgment by a choking gasp and a 
nod of his head. “‘That’s what they all 
say!’’ thundered the spieler. “Step in 
an’ have a good laugh; then go home an’ 
tell your friends to come!” 


ITH a lump in his throat, Lincoln 
went home and told his father. 
“Yep,” said Hector Murdock, taking 
the child on his knee, “‘you was shore 
euchered out of your dime. It’s too 
bad—maybe. Again, it might be worth an 


At the foot of the hill, 
Murdock, who had been 
clinging to the handle- 
bars a his careening 
sled, found a level trail 
with good bottom 
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awful lot to you some o’ these days. In learnin’. 
It’s what a man calls learnin’ through experience, 
So, maybe, after all, you got a lesson that’l] be more’n 
worth the dime it cost. Why, once when I was a little 
shaver... 

It was exactly eleven years later that Lin Murdock 
cashed in on his dime’s worth of experience. Like 
many another he had been lured to Alaska, and he had 
remained there. In the North he had bought and paid 
for many lessons in experience, but none had been 
so bitter as the one that had cost him “tain saints.” 

Lincoln Murdock was just eighteen when he ar- 
rived on the Yukon. Green as a gourd, but filled with 
pluck and determination, he had learned the ways of 
the North, and he had learned swiftly. Stampedes 
and strikes: he went after them like a needle to a 
magnet. He made several small stakes but, as he 
expressed it, ““Nothing to write home about.” At 
twenty-one, he discarded the pick and pan of the 
miner for the gun and badge of a deputy marshal. 
Already well-known throughout the interior of Alaska, 
he was at once loved and respected by those who kept 
within the law, and feared by those without its pale. 

Four months after his appointment came the case 
that made him the most talked-of man in Alaska, and 
the logical candidate for the first vacancy in the office 
of United States Marshal. Some said that it was luck, 
and Lin Murdock himself agreed. It was his manner 
of disclaiming credit for a job that was in the line of 
his duty. According to Lin, he just happened to 
witness a murder and, there on the scene, as he 
chanced to be, he had arrested the killer. 

The theory of luck was sheer nonsense, of course. 
In the first place, under the same or similar circum- 
stances, it is doubtful if there was another man in 
Alaska who could or would have made the mush 
which brought Lin Murdock to the scene of the 
murder. Armed with a warrant for an Indian called 
Talking Machine—no one could pronounce his Indian 
name—Lin had mushed a distance of two hundred 
miles to find his man. And most of that distance was 
traveled when the mercury persistently hovered 
around fifty below. 

At Holikachuk, on the Innoko River, Murdock 
Jearned that his man had left the village two days 
before. Fur buyers, two white men, had hired Talking 
Machine to help them with a heavy load of pelts to 
Anvik, a village on the Yukon. It was really Talking 
Machine's dog-team that was needed, Murdock specu- 
lated as he left the huddled village of Holikachuk. 
This, because the native was an all-around “cultus” 
Indian. A poor worker, he was a thief, and an addict 
to the use of me-ol:, the native beverage that not only 
cheers, but in time kills all but the stoutest. But this 
story does not concern the evils of me-ok. 


HE trail was difficult. There is little travel 
through the Innoko country; and, although there 
were three men ahead of him to break trail, the going 
was so hard that it took Murdock three days to catch 
up with them. From the summit of a low hill he first 
sighted them. His nine dogs had had a hard climb, 
and Lin halted them for a breathing spell, while he, 
with nothing better todo, sat upon his sled and watched 
the men, who were making camp. In the twilight they 
looked like three cowled monks, for, 
although it was not as cold as it had 
been, a wind on the flats was all suffi- 
cient to make them keep their heads 
enveloped in tight-drawn parka hoods. 
They had halted at the edge of timber. 
Two of the men were dropping trees, 
and the sound of their axes came dis- 
tinctly to Murdock. He tried to esti- 
mate the distance from the thud, thud, 
of the axes; and found himself speculat- 
ing on the time that it took for the sound 
to carry from the flats to the summit of 
thehill. Thud, thud. Justa few seconds. 
The axes, swinging down each time be- 
fore the sound of preceding blows came 
to him, correctly gauged the time and 
approximate distance. Murdock’s eyes 
swung tothe third: member of the party, 
who, squatted in the snow, was whit- 
tling shavings for a fire. Murdock 
watched him'intently, idly wondering as 
he did so, if he were the Indian, Talking 
4 Machine, or one of the white men. 
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At the end of two gruelling days on the trail the caravan reached the little village that was Lin’s headquarters 


Murdock smiled. Eleven years had gone by since 
he had given up his last “‘tain saints” to a conscience- 
less spieler for the privilege of entering a small tent 
to see a “funny show.”’ And what a hoax it had been. 
In a chair on a raised platform at the end of the tent 
sat a young girl. Painted, of course, and beautiful 
to the uncritical eye, she sat there archly smiling at 
the gaping audience. In her left hand she held a bit 
of soft pine; in her right an ordinary pocket knife. 
Then slowly, with a this-is-a-good-one-on-you air, she 
whittled awkwardly, speaking as she did so. 

“Always whittle from you, and you'll never cut 
yourself,”’ she drawled in a nasal singsong. “‘Have a 
good laugh, and then go out and tell your friends to 
come. Always whittle from you, and you'll never cut 
yourself.” 

And the crowd had gone out good-naturedly to 
recommend the show. It had been years before 
Murdock realized just why: that it was fun to get the 
laugh on the other fellow. At the time, the loss of his 
“tain saints”’ was little short of tragic. But that show 
had its lasting effect; he had never since watched a man 
whittle without noting whether or not he whittled 
from him, as the bright young lady had advised. 

And that was eleven years ago! Since that time he 
had been over Alaska from Juneau to Nome, and he 
had watched hundreds of men, natives and whites, 
+ gg kindling for their fires. New this fellow down 
there. . ...” 


URDOCK’S thoughts were arrested by a sight 

that sent the blood tingling through his veins, 
and brought from his tight lips a hoarse choking 
command to his dogs. They were off in an instant, 
down the incline that led to the camp he had been 
watching. What Lin had seen was this: The man, 
who had been whittling, had suddenly leaped to one 
of the sleds, seized a rifle and fired it at one of his 
companions. Murdock was actually on the run 
before he heard the sharp crack of the rifle. 

At the foot of the hill, Murdock, who had been 
clinging to the handlebars of his careening sled, found a 
level trail with good bottom. He sat upon his load, 
and loosened his rifle from the lash rope that circled the 
tarpaulin cover; then, while the sled raced along full 
tilt, he transferred his six-shooter from shoulder holster 
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to the pouch in his parka. Five minutes later he came 
upon the scene of the shooting. Lin’s swift glance 
took in a motionless form in the snow, and rested 
grimly on the native, Talking Machine. 

“Put up that rifle, Talkin’ Machine,” he com- 
manded sternly. ‘“‘No more shootin’ goes here!” 

For a native, Talking Machine had a good knowl- 
edge of English. Also he knew Lin Murdock, and 
knew that he meant what he said. Nevertheless, he 
insisted on talking, and desisted only when the deputy 
spoke to him again. 

“Keep still,” Murdock said harshly. “When I 
want you to talk, I’Jl let you know!”’ 

From behind the bole of a large spruce-tree, the 
third member of the party peered forth; then, as he 
saw that Talking Machine had laid his rifle on one of 
the sleds, advanced to meet the deputy: He was a 
stranger to Lin, who could see but little of his face, 
muffled as it was in his parka hood. His eyes, beneath 
a fur cap, and above a week’s growth of brown 
stubble, shone with excitement. 

“Thanks,” he said heartily. ‘Believe me, you sure 
happened along at the right time. If it hadn’t been 
for you, I’d probably be where my pardner is. So 
long as you’re headed in my direction, I reckon you 
won’t mind helpin’ me get this Injun down to jail.” 

**Put it the other way ‘round,” said Lin. “‘ You can 
help me get him to jail—I’m deputy marshal in this 
district.” 

*That’s better yet! I’m sure glad to turn this 
murderin’ Siwash over to you. Half drunk he is right 
now. We've been tryin’ to get him to lay off the 
me-ok ever since we left Holikachuk, but he wouldn’t. 
He’s got a bottle on him right now.” He paused an 
instant for breath, glanced at his dead partner; 
then went on. ‘“‘That’s what the row was about. 
My pardner there—his name is Jack Martin, an’ 
mine’s Arch Long—, my pardner was after this 
Talkin’ Machine all the time to get him to stop 
drinkin’, but it just seemed to rile him into drinkin’ 
all the more. Anyhow, he glommed the rifle off that 
sled an’ commenced shootin’. Me, I ducked behind 
that tree just in time to save my skin. Then you 
come along, an’. . . . Well, I reckon that’s all there 
is to it.” 

Talking Machine was eyeing the speaker malig- 


nantly. Although his broad flat face was expression- 
less, from under a mat of jet-black hair his slant eyes 
glared out at Arch Long like twin coals of fire. He 
started to speak once more, in that steady stream of 
broken English that had given him his name; but Lin 
interrupted him. 

“Shut your trap!”’ he said fiercely. ‘‘I don’t want 
any explainin’ from you a-tall! Ive seen plenty!” 
Talking Machine obeyed, and Murdock turned to 
Arch Long. “You see,” he said cordially, “I’ve got a 
warrant right here in my pocket for this Talkin’ 
Machine. But it’s only for stealin’-—petit larceny, 
that’s all—now, murder in cold blood, that’s different 
again.” 

**T'll say it is, Marshal,’ Arch Long boomed hearti- 
ly. “I wish now that me an’ my pardner had ’ve 
tied this Siwash up an’ took his me-ok away from him, 
This likely wouldn’t ’ve happened if he hadn’t been 
drinkin’.”’ 

Acting upon the suggestion given him by Long’s 
speech, Lin searched Talking Machine, and took from 
one of his pockets a bottle of colorless liquor, colorless 
until the deputy shook the bottle, when the sediment 
deposited in the bottom turned the mixture a milky 
white. 

“Rank poison,” he said, as he transferred the me-ok 
to one of his pockets. ‘We'll just keep this, Talkin’ 
Machine—it’s part of the evidence we might need.” 

At daybreak, on the following morning, Murdock 
took Arch Long to one side. When they were beyond 
hearing distance of Talking Machine, who was 
harnessing his dogs, Lin spoke. 

**Long,” he said, “I’ve got a light load, an’ nine 
strong dogs. I'll haul the fur into town for you. 
I'll take the load on Talkin’ Machine’s sled, because 
I want him to haul the body of your pardner into 
town.” He lowered his voice to a confidential tone. 
“These Indians are mighty superstitious,” he went 
on, “an’ I’ve got a notion that by the time we get 
into town, Talkin’ Machine’ll be pretty tame. When 
I first come on him last night he was tryin’ to tell me 
that he didn’t shoot your pardner. Remember, or 
didn’t you hear it?” 

Arch Long’s thin lips came together in a straight 
line, and his small eyes snapped his approbation. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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HE latest and biggest hobby is raising 

tropical fish. It’s a fascinating occupation. 

You may be one of the blasé old-timers, 

with an aquarium that you started six 
months or a year ago—or even two or three years ago. 
Or—more likely—you may be one of the fellows who’s 
not yet started in. This article is for both of you: the 
fellow who’s familiar with many of the facts and a 
good deal of the advice that it contains, and who is 
consequently interested in checking up on his knowl- 
edge and perhaps getting a few new valuable pointers 
—and it’s also for the fellow who is just starting out 
with a brand-new aquarium, or who may be in- 
terested in starting one. 

The tropical fish hobby combines several different 
things. It has something of the interest there is in 
collecting stamps or coins or old prints: you may get 
rare, or unusually beautiful, or valuable specimens to 
take pride in, or show your friends. It has a little of 
the pleasure that comes from keeping pets; your fish 
are alive and interesting, with habits and personalities 
of their own. There is in it a good deal of the interest 
that a farmer or pigeon-fancier or kennel-owner gets 
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Guppies, the most popular of all the Tropicals for beginners 


TROPICAL FISH! 


from raising stock. And best of all, 
particularly for Scouts and those who are 
interested in natural science, there is a 
chance to bring a whole miniature out- 
door world of little-known plants and 
living creatures right into your own living- 
room for observation and new knowledge. 

Although aquariums, and 
particularly the habit of keep- 
ing a few goldfish in a glass- 
bowl, go back for a great many 
years, the popularity of keep- 
ing and raising Tropicals is a 
new and rather sudden de- 
velopment. It has taken three 
““waves”’ of interest to develop 
it. 

The first one came along 
about 1910, and lasted until 
1914. The second, a very 
mild one, came along about 1920, and 
lasted another four years. The present 
one started about five years ago, and 
then, for the first time, suddenly began to 
develop into real proportions during this 
last year. 

You can get an idea of the way the 
interest in tropical fishes has developed 
from this: the manager of the pet shop 
department of one of the biggest depert- 
ment stores in the country told me that 
less than two years ago his store imported 
about twenty cans of aquarium fish a 
year. But this last year they sold about 
three hundred and fifty cans! 

A “can” is a big, round, specially con- 
structed shipping container that holds 
five gallons or more of water and—de- 
pending on the size—anywhere from 
fifty to several hundred fish. 

One New York pet shop has doubled 
the space allotted to trop- 
ical fish three times within 
the last two years, so that 
the Tropicals now have 
eight times as much space 
and attention as they 
needed a little more than a year and 
a half ago. 

Prepared fish foods, aquariums and 
all the many aquarium accessories, 
even books on fish and departments 
in the daily papers 
devoted to Tropicals, 
have all increased pro- 
portionately. 

Tropical fish and 
aquarium societies have 
sprung up all over the 
United States, and 
competitive exhibi- 
tions are now held in 
nearly every large city. 
In spite of the depres- 
sion a new magazine, 
“The Aquarium,” de- 
voted almost entirely 
to the care and breed- 
ing of tropical fish, 
was started last May, 
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By Myron M. Stearns 


Photographs from the New York Aquarium 


and already carries more than twenty-five pages of 
fish-and aquarium-dealer advertisements. 

At the annual National Exhibition of Aquarium 
Fishes held by the Aquarium Society of Philadelphia, 
in that city last October, there were more than twenty 
thousand visitors during the five days of the exhibi- 
tion. An equal number—20,000—visited a similar 








exhibition held by the New York Aquarium Society 
over the Labor Day week-end, at the American 
Museum of Natural History, during three days. 


Me! of our aquarium fishes—aside from the 
4 different varieties of plain and fancy goldfish 
that have been bred in this country by the million for 
years—are imported from Germany, where the 
breeding and raising of Tropicals has gone much 
further than in America. They travel safely in the 
shipping containers for weeks together, and are de- 
livered to the tropical fish and pet shop wholesalers in 
our principal cities. Pet shop owners and other re- 
tailers buy them from the wholesalers, perhaps twenty 
or thirty at a time, and put them on sale in their own 
show-window aquariums or exhibition rooms. And 
from these hundreds of little pet shops or tropical 
fish departments of larger stores, you and all the 
other fellows buy one or two, a pair here and a pair 
there for your own aquariums, now scattered by the 
thousand throughout every city and suburb and 
village in the land. 

There is just the beginning of a new reverse 
movement that’s starting up now, also—for a 
good many fellows are becoming so adept at the 
game that they’re raising more fish than they have 
room for, and are beginning to sell them back to 
the dealers to supply other customers with. 

The term “tropical fish’’ is 
rather confusing. There are in 
all more than three hundred 
varieties of small fish that can 
now be kept in aquariums under 
varying conditions. From time 
to time additional small species are be- 
ing discovered and imported, and many 
different cross-breedings are being ex- 
perimented with. Of the present three- 
hundred-odd varieties, about fifty are 
being extensively bought and sold and 
are readily available at most pet shops. 

““Tropicals”’ are, of course, those that 
come from very warm or tropical coun- 
tries—but at that, the term is rather 
generally used. Some come from 
Florida and our own South coast, some 
from Central America, others from 
various parts of South America, others 
from India and the Malay Peninsula— 
from fresh-water streams and lakes in 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
tropical and semi-tropical countries all over the 
world. 

There isn’t room, in any single article like this, to 
try to describe many of the different aquarium varie- 
ties—like the Climbing Perch from India, or the 
Nest Building Sticklebacks, from cold waters, that 
you may have read about in your early school readers. 
But we can mention a few. 

First and foremost come the Guppies, because with 
the Platys and a few other viviparous or “live-bear- 
ing” species they started this whole new develop- 
ment of “Tropicals.” 

Instead of spawning eggs, as most fish do, the live- 
bearers have litters of living babies, at first hardly 
more than microscopic size, but fascinating to watch 
as they grow older. 

Guppies were first. brought from the brackish 
waters in Venezuela and the Leeward Islands in 1908, 
when a few pair were shipped to Germany. The next 
winter a few more pair were sent to England. In the 
West Indies, our own government used them for 
mosquito control, and from there they were brought 
to the United States. They proved to be hardy, and 
increased like guinea-pigs—no, faster! Nearly all the 
hundreds of thousands or millions of aquarium Gup- 
pies in the world to-day came from those original 
importations. 

At first glance they seem to be rather plain, in- 
significant little fish, the female sometimes an inch 
and a half or so Jong, grayish-green and almost trans- 
parent, and the males about half her size. But when 
you get to know them better, you notice that the 
males are shaded with beautiful iridescent coloring— 
no two of them alike—and sparkle in the water when 
the light strikes them like living jewels. 










Bettas {above and 
opposite} the Siam- 
ese Fighting Fish. 
Only the male 
wears the long 
drooping fins, that 
are as characteristic as 
a rooster’s tail feathers 


Youcan buy Guppies 
for as little as twenty- 
five or thirty-five cents 
apairat most pet shops. 

Another Tropical that is much in demand at the 
present time is the Black Molly. (In this article I won't 
try to give the scientific names, as it would be merely 
confusing. “‘Guppy”’ is a lot easier to get your tongue 
around, first rattle out of the box, than Lebistes reticu- 
latus—Peters.) It is another one of the live-bearers, 
almost coal-black in color with a few silvery scales 
here and there, and silver-white eyes. It grows to be 
a couple of inches long. 

Black Mollies come from Florida and the Gulf 
coast, but are still rare and rather expensive, usually 
bringing from three dollars a pair up. 


NE of the most spectacular and best-known of 
the Tropicals is the Betta, known as the Siamese 
Fighting Fish. About two and a half inches long, and 
all the colors of the rainbow in iridescent hues, he 
swells up like a turkey-cock as soon as any antagonist 
of his own kind appears, and rushes at him to drive 
him off the face of the earth. Hold a mirror against 
the side of the aquarium, and he’ll flush to all his 
brightest colors and attack his own image furiously! 
Bettas are not live-bearers, but are among the 
fishes classified as “‘bubble-nest builders.”” When the 
egg-laying season comes along, the male Betta takes a 
mouthful of air, crunches it up, and gradually expels it 
in tiny, sticky bubbles that remain in a mass at the 
surface of the water. He keeps at it patiently, hour 
after hour, until he has a mass of bubbles perhaps 
four or five inches across and three-quarters of an inch 
deep. After he has finished, the female, who has been 
sticking around watching her man do the work, comes 
under the nest and lays a lot of eggs. As they drop 
slowly toward the bottom of the tank, Papa Betta 
hurried] y swims down, collects them one after another 
in his mouth, and brings them up to the bubble-nest, 
where he sticks them in among the bubbles. 
After the eggs are all hatched, he mounts guard 
beneath the nest, and whenever any of the little fel- 
lows fall off the air bubbles they’re sticking to and 
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fall toward the bottom of the tank, he 
catches them and hangs them up there 
again. If the female comes around to 
interfere with him, he drives her away 
or kills her at once. After the little 
fish are big enough to look out for them- 
selves, in ten days or so, he goes away 
and pays no more attention to them— 
unless he comes back, later on, to eat 
them as if they were total strangers. 

Bettas, and the somewhat similar 
Paradise Fish, are a little more expen- 
sive than most of the others. While 
you can buy young ones for as little as 
a dollar a pair in some places, full-grown 
pairs bring four or five dollars, and often 
an unusually fine male will be priced at 
fifteen or twenty. 

Just at present, one of the most 
popular Tropicals in some parts of the 
country is the Scalare, or Angel Fish. 
He is an oddly shaped chap, thin as a 
wafer, but almost triangle-shaped when 
you see him from the side—silvery with 
dark vertical bands that he can lighten 
at will until they become almost in- 
visible. 

Sealare are somewhat larger than 
most of the popular Tropicals, often 
measuring when they are full-grown 
more than four inches from the tip of 
the high upper fin to the bottom of the 
deep lower one, and hardly less than 
that from nose to tail. 

They also have their breeding pecu- 
liarities, for both males and females 
are exceedingly choosy, and will not 
mate unless they find a companion 
that exactly suits them. Consequently, 
mated pairs, that have already bred, 
can rarely be bought for less then $10. 

Like nearly all fishes, the Scalare 
doesn’t mind being called a cannibal, 
and because of his size has a big ad- 
vantage over most of the smaller 
Tropicals. Put a Scalare in a tank with 
baby Guppies and presently he'll be 
having about the best fish dinner you ever heard of! 

Go into any pet shop and see how many other 
varieties of Tropicals they have on display! There 
will probably be plenty of them. Moons, for instance, 
and tiny Zebra Fish, Mexican Swordtails, and possibly 
funny little South American Catfish that are ex- 
tremely busy and useful as scavengers. One of the 
most interesting varieties to become popular recently 
is the “‘Head-and-Taillight”’ fish, a silvery little fel- 
low with a glittering copper-red spot on his nose, 
and another on his tail. But there isn’t space enough 
to tell about them all here. 

Prices range from the twenty-five and thirty-five 
and fifty or dollar-and-a-half and three-dollar a pair 
Guppies and Platys and Moons and Mollies up to 
occasional rare breeders or fish for exhibitions that 
may be valued at a hundred dollars or more apiece. 

Even before the days of Tropicals, there was one 
“Calico”’ goldfish, colored 
red, white, and blue, and 
widely known as the “‘Lib- 
erty Bond Fish,” valued 
at ten thousand dollars. 
He was exhibited at the 
Philadelphia Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition, and 
grew to be fifteen inches 
long. 
















OU can start your 
own aquarium, if you 
haven’t got one already, 
for as little (possibly!) as 
$1.50. In the end it usu- 
ally takes more than that. 
You can buy the small- 
est size aquarium, usually 
a little one-gallon glass- 
tank, for seventy-five 
cents or a dollar. Or, 
better still, you can build 
your own. Full instruc- 
tions are given in one of 
the standard books on fish 
culture, “‘Goldfish Varie- 
ties and Tropical Aqua- 
rium. Fishes,” by William 
T. Innes. You can prob- 
ably find a copy of it at the 
public library. 


One of the 
many varie- 
ties of Barbs 
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Scalare, called “Angel Fish’ in spite of their appetite for 


their smaller playmates 


Plain glass-bowls can be had for as little-as fifteen 
or twenty-five cents. 

Almost the first requisite for keeping Tropicals 
successfully is to avoid any sudden changes in water 
or temperature. 

Most Tropicals thrive at a steady temperature of 
about seventy-three or four degrees Fahrenheit. They 
will do well, usually, at any temperatures between 
seventy and eighty degrees if there are no sudden 
changes. Sixty-five degrees is dangerously near the 
low limit for them, and eighty-five degrees is danger- 
ously high. 

If your aquarium is in a room where the tempera- 
ture varies fifteen or twenty degrees between noon and 
midnight, and you have no thermostatic control to 
keep the temperature of your aquarium even, your 
Tropicals will almost surely die. 

Suddenly changing the water, or adding a large 
amount to what is already in the tank, usually makes 
trouble. 

A properly kept aquarium needs to have very little 
water added, or changed. There is one “‘balanced”’ 
tank at the New York Aquarium, covered as most 
tropical fish-tanks should be with a glass lid, in which 
the water has not been changed for thirty years. 

I watched Mr. C. W. Coates, who has 
charge of the fish at the New York Aquarium, 
sort out a shipment of Tropicals and transfer 
them to the various aquarium tanks they were 
to go into. He took so much more care than 
any of us would—and so much more than 
most dealers do—that the operation is worth 
telling about. 

First he bailed out 
some of the water 
from the shipping can 
and put it into differ- 
ent small glass con- 
tainers. Then; with 
the usual small net, 
he began very care- 
fully catching the 
different small Trop- 
icals, always moving 
the net slowly to 
avoid terrifying them 
and putting them into 
the small containers 
—one variety in each. 
(Concluded on page49) 
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OU’VE seen the tall man at the circus— 

the guy who looks like he’s got stilts in- 
side his pantlegs—and who has to show his 
bare knees to prove that he hasn't. 


ELL, I'm asking you—how’d you like 
to play center on a basketball team 
against a bird who’s seven feet, two 
inches off the ground in his bare tootsies? 

What’s that? You might as well play against the 
Woolworth Tower? ... Either that or use your 
noodle—since it don’t do you no good to use your 
reach. 

I’m five feet, eleven inches myself, which I always 
thought was up in the world till I had my little run-in 
with “Beanpole” Slattery, center for the Longwood 
High quintet. Longwood isn’t a pun, either—it’s 
just one of those funny coincidences—but they sure 
have a team this year that lives up to the name. 
The rest of their quintet is medium-sized iike ours, 
which is not so bad as it might have been, but you 
know as well as I do, the team that gets the jump in 
basketball is the one that has the greatest chance of 
scoring—which usually means the game. 

Beanpole, whose real name is Abner Corcoran 
Slattery, which isn’t much better, just couldn’t help 
being a great basketball player. At fifteen years of 
age he had a handshaking acquaintance with the bas- 
ketball hoops; at sixteen he had to sit down to get 
his head wet when taking a shower bath, and that’s 
just the year—his last one in high school—that we 
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= BASKETBALL 


BEANSTALK 


By Harold M. Sherman 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 


had to pick to play Longwood! 

Our team at Dalton Prep 
isn’t the worst one we've 
ever had, seeing as how we've 
won every game so far and 
Longwood’s the only five 
that stands in the way of our 
stepping off to a clean record 
for the season. But saying 
Longwood’s the only five is 
like a tennis player’s saying 
he’s whipped every opponent 
except Bill Tilden. We know, before we've taken the 
floor against Longwood, that we’re in for one of the 
hottest basketball mix-ups of our young careers! 
Why shouldn’t we? The State papers have been full 
of Longwood and Beanpole Slattery for weeks. This 
seven-foot-two wonder is a drawing card that’s been 
packing the basketball halls wherever he’s appeared, 
and he always gives the crowd its money’s worth by 
opening up a bag of tricks all his own. 

One of Beanpole’s most advertised stunts is tapping 
the ball to one of his guards or forwards and then 
moving down the floor toward the basket about as 
graceful as a giraffe. He doesn’t look as if he’s even 
interested in the game, with his head so far above it 
all, but all of a sudden one of his team-mates pretends 
to take a shot at the basket and fools everybody by 
shooting the ball to Beanpole who, by this time, 
is right beside the hoop. You notice I didn’t say 
under. Well, Beanpole spears the ball with one hand 
and pats it in the basket like he’s tucking the round 
piece of leather in a doll’s bed. He repeats this little 
trick until it get monotonous, with the opposition 
stepping on his toes, miles below, waving its arms and 
trying every which way to let Beanpole know he’s 
being guarded. Every once and awhile Beanpole 
glances down to see what he’s bumping his knees into. 
Honest, it’s funny to watch—except when you're 
out there on the floor against him yourself. 

“They'll never stop that string bean!”’ the fans all 
say. “‘He’s just too much. There ought to be a law 
against guys like that. He takes all the science out of 
the game!” 






Shorty dives between the Beanpole’s outspread 
legs coming up behind him 







There may be something to this objection but we 
don’t mind confessing we wish Beanpole had been 
born in our town. But, seeing as he isn’t, there’s a 
whale of a thrill at the thoughts of stacking up 
against this elongated piece of humanity. 

“If we could work out some system to stop Bean- 
pole, we'd be the talk of the State,” says Shorty Mur- 
dock, our left forward. 

**Why limit it to the State?” Bill Steven, our big 
backguard, rejoins. “If we could stop Beanpole 
dead, we'd get on the front page of every newspaper 
in America!” 


HAT’S stretching it a bit, of course—but there 
isn’t any doubt that such an event would be 
NEWS, spelled just like that. 

‘**No use even hoping for it,” declares Ray Ricker, 
our right forward, who’s the team’s pessimist. ‘ Long- 
wood’s played through a stiff schedule, and why should 
we dream about doing something that no other five’s 
been able to do? It'll be lucky if we can keep out 
from under Beanpole’s number sixteens!” 

‘Are his feet that big?”’ gasps Benny Ferdell, our 
running guard. “Great suffering cats!” 

“You mean—great suffering basketball teams!” 
corrects Ray, gloomily. ‘“‘Have you studied Lopg- 
wood’s scoring record? They’ve made at least fifty 
points a game in every contest except two this season 
—and they haven’t really tried to do that. The closest 
any five’s even come to them is twelve points.” 

*‘Aw, who believes in statistics?” sniffs I, who’s 
got the pleasant task of playing opposite this human 
beanstalk. ‘‘ Anyhow, Beanpole might not even play 
when we take Longwood on. He might eat something 
that would disagree with him.” 

“That’s an idea!” seizes Bill. ‘We might sneak 
something in Beanpole’s coffee before the game!” 

““No use,” discourages Ray, mournfully. “If we 
wanted to pull that we’d have to do the dirty work 
lots earlier.” 

**What do you mean?” asks Shorty. 

“Just this,” answers Ray. ‘‘That bird’s so tall that 
he has to eat a day in advance so that the food can 
reach his stomach in time to be digested on the day 
he’s supposed to eat it. . . !” 

But Ray is mobbed before he can get any further. 
What takes the cake, though, is a yarn in a State 
paper about Beanpole being robbed on the way back 
home from an out-of-town game. Part of the account 
reads like this: ‘* Longwood’s center was so tall that, 
when he was held up the other night, the only way 
they could rob him was to back him up against 4 
house and take the money from his trouser’s pocket 
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Something hits me on the back 
and, for a second, I think ’'m 
going flat on my face 
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15 
through a second-story window. It was a second- 
story job!” 

Well, you can understand how a guy like Beanpole 
would get a lot of crazy stories written about him, 
some true and a lot just make-believe. Like the gag 
about one of the basketball ceilings being so low that 
they had to switch the game to the inside of the 
Methodist Church steeple in order to give Beanpole 
a chance to play. 

Now, wouldn’t you think a long-drawn-out thing 
like Beanpole would be kind of sensitive about his 
height? After all, it isn’t so funny when it comes to 
traveling and you can’t get a berth to fit you and have 
to sleep in the aisle. And then, too, not being able to 
sit down in restaurants on account of lifting the tables 
off the floor with your knees! Not to mention having 
to duck your head every time you go through a door 
and being gawked at by everybody every move you 
make! Think this over and be glad you're average- 
sized or even under! Beanpole, though, he don’t 
seem to mind. Instead, he appears to like the lime- 
light.’ He’s always ready to pose with the opposing 
basketball team standing under his arms, or holding a 
ball up even with the hoop, about ready to drop it in. 
In fact, Beanpole takes himself very seriously. He 
knows he’s good and he’s got just enough conceit to 
think that he’d still be good if he wasn’t any taller 
than the rest of the team. Of course there’s room for 
doubt there, but how you going to prove anything? 
You got to take Beanpole as you find him whether 
you like it or not! 

But getting back to the night that Longwood’s one- 
man side-show comes to our town, with folks from far 
and wide jamming our big basketball hall to the exit 
doors. Man, I’ve never seen such a crowd inside that 
gym! When we trot on the floor for practice, it gives 
you the feeling that, if anyone sneezes right sudden, 
it would pop the walls right out! And when Beanpole 
Slattery ambles into the hall, bending his head to get 
in, the noise that goes up shakes the building. Talk 
about a welcome to a home team—that’s not in it 
with the reception our skyscraping enemy receives! 
The rest of the fellows on the Longwood squad don’t 
get a tumble—all eves are on the big attraction. 
Beanpole has a sort of indifferent air about him as he 
slouches around the floor, but we can tell that part of 
it is put on. 

“What a flagpole!” 
somely. 

“You mean toothpick!” says another. 


exclaims a spectator, awe- 


UST then our ball bounces off the backboard and 
rolls back to where Beanpole is standing, with 
Shorty Murdock, smallest fellow on our team, chasing 
it. Beanpole recovers the ball and sees a chance to 
be funny. Instead of passing it to Shorty, he makes 
Shorty come to him for it. Then he reaches down and 
pats Shorty patronizingly on the head as he makes him 
a present of the leather. The crowd roars but the 
stunt burns Shorty up. 

““What’s the big idea?” he blazes at Beanpole, 
standing close and looking almost straight up at him. 
“Trying to make me look smaller than I really am?” 

Beanpole grins. He doesn’t know it, but Shorty’s 
always been peeved about his size. We've told Shorty 
he shouldn’t mind since he’s the fastest man on our 
squad. Peculiar, isn’t it—how the fellow who’s 
tall wants to be shorter, and the fellow who’s short 
wants to be taller? Ever seen it to fail? Nature 
usually manages to balance things in one way or 
another, though, so it’s a wise guy who doesn’t kick 
but sails right in with what he’s got! 

“You are kind of small, aren’t you?” Beanpole 
replies to Shorty, as the crowd keeps on laughing, 
since it’s comparing the sizes of the two as they're 
standing together. 

“T'm big enough to give you something to think 
about!"’ Shorty flashes. 

(Continued on paye 37) 
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TALE of cold courage and de- 
votion to duty as is seldom 
found. 
N THE main offices of Northern Airways, 


located in Cochrane, Northern Ontario, stands 

a large glass case. On its spacious shelves 

are grouped souvenirs of the service. Each 
has its tale to tell. Some recall the opening of new 
gold fields where prospectors rushed in by air, others 
are grim reminders of epic struggles against the ele- 
ments. . In the very center of all this miscellany stands 
a five-gallon gasoline can, battered and rusted. At its 
base a typewritten card bears the following legend: 


Doc Halliday, First Passage, 
The Five-Mile Whitewater. 


In that laconic message is summed up the saga of 
“Doc” Halliday, a tale of cold courage and devotion 
to duty such as is seldom found. I pass it along to you 
as I heard it one bitterly cold night while snow- 
bound in a hut on the shores of Lake Abitibi. 

First you must realize what the subarctic north of 
Canada is like. It is a savagely 
primitive country that has 
much to offer and iu return 
demands much. Weakness, be 
it physical or mental, is a 
cardinal sin, and inexorable 
punishment follows. The 
country is everlastingly alert 
to take instant advantage 
of the first signs of it. Conse- 
quently it is peopled by a 
hardy and valiant race of men 
who glory in its grim challenge 
and their ability to conquer it. 
Brawn and the lore of the trail 
are the measure of a man in 
that vast wilderness. 

As a result, Doc found him- 
self more or less of an outsider 
at the nightly gatherings in 
the Trading Post. His frail 
five and a half feet of stature 
was lost amidst the burly 
gathering. Nor was his opin- 
ion ever asked other than on 
medical matters during the 
interminable arguments that 
whiled away the evenings. He 
was one among them but not 
one of them, and the fact 
galled his sensitive nature. 

**Why is it,” Doc asked him- 
self, “why is it that a man can- 
not be considered a man among 
men in this country unless he 
possesses the strength and 
stamina of an ox?” But Doc 
was to show them that a frail 
body could house as great 
courage as any, and _ that 
physical size and stamina were 
not the only earmarks of a 
man. 

After nearly a year in the 
Northland, Doc began to range 
far afield on his missions. 
Then, as Northern Airways 
established bases throughout 
the territory and linked them 
together with wireless, he 
traveled much by air. North- 
ern Airways were using HS2L 
flying boats in their service 
and each plane carried a canoe. 

These canoes were split in two 
lengthwise, and a half was 
carried on either side of the 
boat’s hull. By means of a 
special wooden joint they 
could be readily bolted  to- 
gether in a matter of minutes 
and form a serviceable craft. 
There are no roads in the North country, and in 
event of an emergency these canoes formed the sole 
means of getting back to the base. 


By Captain Burr Leyson 


ILLUSTRATED BY JACK C. WHITE 


Late one afternoon a wireless came in from the base 
at Gowanda. The superintendent of the mine and 
three of the miners had been critically injured by a 
dynamite explosion. If their lives were to be saved 
they must have medical aid at once. Within thirty 
minutes after the news was received Doc was in the 
air on his way. 

Everything ran along smoothly until the plane 
reached the northern end of Lac Seul, where the Gowan- 
da River starts its five-mile plunge down the watershed 
to Lake Gowanda. In all the north there is no wilder 
stretch of water than this. It is a succession of boiling 
rapids between high limestone cliffs and forms a bar- 
rier to water traffic between the lakes. When this 
stretch of the waterway is reached, the canoes are un- 
loaded and their cargo laboriously packed over a rugged 
seven-mile-long portage trail. And just as the plane 


arrived at the entrance of the gorge its motor failed. 





As he felt the canoe start its mad plunge he grasped the can as the waters foamed over his head on 


Swinging back from his course the pilot glided down 


on to the surface of the lake and beached the flying 
boat. 


Then he attempted to fix the motor. But 


in trying to start it, a backfire spun the 
propeller out of his hands and its blade 
struck and fractured one of his arms, 
With the pilot as well as the plane out of commission, 
Doc seemed: stranded a bare few miles from his goal, 
for it was too late in the evening for him to attempt 
the trail down the watershed. Barely passable in the 
daylight, it was utterly impossible to negotiate in the 
darkness. Barred by seemingly impossible obstacles 
Doc refused to admit defeat. He knew that he was 
not enough of a woodsman to travel the trail by night 
and not become hopelessly lost. But he knew that 
the Gowanda River emptied into the lake at the very 
door of the mine where the injured lay. And it was 
down that river he prepared to go. 


URRIEDLY setting the pilot’s arm and making 

him as comfortable as possible, Doc started as- 
sembling the canoe. This completed, he secured an 
empty five-gallon can from the plane, and after care- 
fully wrapping his instruments in bandaging he 
forced them through the narrow opening in the can. 
Small medicine bottles followed, and after sealing 
the can with solder he was ready. 

** Where are you heading for, 
Doc?” asked the pilot. 

“Tm going to leave you 
here, Roberts,” he replied. 
“T’m going down the river to 
the mine.” 

“What?” gasped Roberts, 
“Are you crazy? You can't 
make it. Nobody has ever 
shot the ‘Five-mile White- 
water,’ you fool. You're com- 
mitting suicide, that’s all!” 

“T’m needed down there at 
the mine. They expect me and 
I’m going to get there.” 

“But, man, you can’t get 


through; youre crazy! 
stormed Roberts. ‘You 
haven't a chance. And you 


haven't the beef for the trip. 
A little runt like you can’t do 
things like that.” 

“Boy,” said Doc, “one of 
these days when you grow up 
you and the rest of this blamed 
country are going to realize 
that there’s more to a man 
than brawn and size. So 
long!” And, with that, he 
shoved off and started for the 
entrance to that five miles of 
roaring water, apparently with 
certain death leering in his face. 

He sat well to the center of 
his frail craft with his precious 
instruments in their can at his 
knee. A _ brief few minutes 
paddling brought him to the 
swift water at the entrance to 
the gorge, and then, as he felt 
the canoe dart forward in the 
current, he struck the first of 
the rapids. Hurling spray flew 
on all sides and the walls of 
the gorge flashed past. Des- 
perately he fought to keep the 
prow of his craft headed down 
the stream. Once it swung 
sideways all would be Jost, for 
the swirling currents would 
instantly capsize it. 

He lost all track of time, 
and his brain seemed _be- 
numbed by the angry roar of 
the rapids. On every hand 
was a seething caldron of 
water lashed into foam by 
gigantic rocks on the floor of 
the gorge. His puny bark was 
tossed and thrown wildly about 
the crests of the waves. 

But unswervingly he held its 
nose down the stream toward his goal. 

Then he suddenly emerged from the maelstrom of 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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LOWLY, very slowly, the leopard crept for- 
ward. The wolf stood stiff-legged and ready! 


HE leopard snarled harshly. The trainer’s 

whip cracked again; the crowd leaned for- 

ward in tense, wide-eyed waiting, expecting 

anything. The lithe cat crouched on the 
sawdust like a quivering spring, then, with an inde- 
scribably graceful movement, rose into the air to dive 
cleanly through the flame-ringed hoop which was held 
before it. Even before it touched the earth again, and 
as the crowd was settling back upon the seats in ap- 
plause, something happened. 

A beautiful gray wolf, sitting on his pedestal at 
one side of the ring, saw a terrified and bewildered 
rat rush into the arena and dart under the trainer’s 
cloak which was lying on the sawdust, a few feet dis- 
tant. He leaped instinctively, like a gray streak, di- 
rectly in the path of the descending leopard and the 
latter crashed upon his back. Instantly, a whirling 
tempest of animal rage took place; snarls, growls and 
a single high-pitched scream broke from the spotted 
cat, but the wolf, true to generations of instinct, 
fought silently. The trainer and his assistants darted 
in, plying whips and clubs; the crowd surged upward, 
women shrieked and clasped children tightly, while 
men muttered excitedly and threw uneasy glances at 
each other. 

It was over quickly, however, the fearless circus men 
separating the maddened beasts by methods best 
known to themselves, but not before red wounds 
showed on both gray fur and spotted hide. Each 
animal was hustled into a heavily barred crate and 
wheeled rapidly from the arena, while the crowd, 
Satisfied that they were getting more than their 
money’s worth, sat back again, rather proud now that 
they could tell others not so fortunate as to be there all 
about it. The show went on to a successful climax 
and all was well. 

Very few of the circus men were surprised at what 
had happened. There had been bad blood between 
the two animals for months, and the ring-master had 
objected to the appearance of the two in the same act, 
but had been overruled. It had all started over a 
small thing. One day, at feeding time, a piece of the 
eopard’s meat had been thrown carelessly against the 

separating its cage from that of the wolf, its next- 
door neighbor. The wolf had seized it promptly and 
had gained the greater portion; the leopard had raged 
impotently against the bars and had been prodded 
back unmercifully by the irate attendant, whose fault 
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the whole affair was. The spotted cat had not for- 
gotten, however, and though its ferocity had seemed 
to quiet down, it watched the wolf continually, there- 
after, with eyes which gleamed greenly while it 
waited. 

It was because of this watchful waiting that the 
slight opportunity which. presented itself later was 
seen by the leopard. During the cleaning of the 
cages one morning, the keeper, who entered the com- 
partments freely, left the up and down door which 
separated the cages open about six inches from the 
floor. The wolf was asleep in one corner of his cage, 
but the leopard was not. As the keeper passed into 
the next cage, the stealthy cat crept across to the 
door, nosed under it, and with a quick upward jerk 
of its head raised the partition and glided under it. 
The slight sound caused the wolf to open his eyes 
momentarily, but the succeeding silence closed down 
immediately, and he shut them again. In the next 
instant the leopard was upon him. 

A startled yelp burst from him, his massively 
muscled body heaved upward and the leopard was 
hurled against the bars before it gained a hold. 
Getting to its feet almost at once, the cat snarled 
fiercely and darted at the wolf’s flank. Still amazed 
by the onslaught, the latter side-stepped quickly, but 
not quickly enough; a slashing sweep of an armored 
paw laid his shoulder open and, like a flash of light, 
the leopard closed with him. The wolf’s attempted 
dodge and the contact with the cat upset him, and 
they went down in a writhing tangle. Twice the wolf 
snapped, with punishing slashes to his mighty jaws, 
and twice red furrows leaped into being on his cling- 
ing adversary’s flank. Just then, however, men came 
running, and with club and pitchfork separated the 
battling animals, both bleeding from deep wounds. 


HAT had been weeks before, and several perform- 

ances had‘ been held without a renewal of hostili- 
ties until the circus showed in the southern Virginia 
city. On that very night the show was on the road 
again, going further south and on the afternoon of 
the day following the long train was threading the 
winding tracks amid the peaks of the Blue Ridge 
mountains. It had been a long run and the engineer, 
leaning out of the cab and peering through the sheets 
of falling rain, was glad that their destination was not 
far distant. 

What happened as the train rounded the next 
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HIGHLAND 
STRANGERS 


By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


curve was not his fault. No one could have foreseen 
that loosening of a mighty mass of earth and rocks 
on the steep bank above, and the roar of its fall was 
drowned out in the blast of the laboring locomotive. 
The visibility was bad and the engineer saw the 
chaotic mass strike the track too late. His hand, 
resting on the throttle, jerked automatically, shutting 
off the power, and the rasping screech of the brake- 
bands rose shrilly above all other sounds, but the huge 
engine, its speed only beginning to diminish, smashed 
headlong into the débris. It reared like a stricken 
horse, hung momentarily and then plunged down the 
slope, to bring up against the trees and rocks below 
with a metallic thundering roar, above which rose the 
hissing blast of bursting steam pipes. 


| petar coaches followed, and smashing to pieces in a 
wild confusion of tearing steel and rending wood, 
scattered their human and animal contents down the 
slope. For a stupefied moment silence reigned, then 
above the twisted wreckage arose yells and shouts 
of human voices intermingled with the roars and 
screeches of furred and feathered passengers. The 
fifth car, its fall somewhat broken by the ones preced- 
ing it, swung about crazily as it landed and one end 
split open, dumping many cages among the trees. 
Three of these were quite demolished and one, con- 
taining several monkeys, smashed flat against a huge 
rock. In the uproar which was going on, no one 
noticed that the other two, though badly broken, had 
not injured their occupants, and amid the confusion, 
two forms crawled through the twisted bars and, in 
different directions, faded quickly from sight into the 
forest, leaving the noises of the wreck to fade into 
silence behind them. 

The sun, climbing above the peak of Hanging Rock 
Mountain in the wild Watauga country three days 
later, shone upon two strange hunters patrolling the 
rugged slopes. Neither knew that the other was 
within many miles; indeed, neither gave any attention 
to anything except the gratification of appetite. One 
of these hunters, clothed in shaggy gray fur, chanced 
upon an upland sheep pasture on the northern side of 
the mountain, and running wild among the terrified 
and bleating victims of his prowess, feasted royally on 
mountain mutton. The other, far away on the south- 
ern slope, surprised a yearling calf near a laurel thicket 
in a clearing and with one smashing blow, struck it 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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OY BRADFORD and Eric Swenson decide 
to search among some of the native 
villages of the island of Mindanao of the 
Philippines for traces of a native woman, 
and white baby who had disappeared years 
before. At Cotabato they are attacked by a 
fanatical Moro who commits suicide at their 
feet. The man proves to be the brother of the 
dato or Chief of Colongo, a village up the 
river. That night while sleeping on their boat 
offshore they are captured by natives and 
taken up the river. There the dato reveals a 
kris or knife stolen from the boys some time 
before. 

Threats of reprisals mean nothing, and the 
boys are condemned to die. While waiting 
the execution they learn that the mysterious 
white Sultan Narrasid is about to face this 
tribe which is hostile to him. They are res- 
cued just in time. 


PART IV 


OY, thus suddenly confronted with the 
young Moro sultan, scanned his features 
eagerly. There was no doubt that he was 
of Caucasian origin. A finely molded 

head was set on a splendidly developed body, and 
every line of his face declared his white ancestry. 
His skin, however, was tanned to such a_near- 
mahogony that, although Roy sought for some simi- 
larity of feature which would mark him as kin, he 
could catch no more than a fleeting and doubtful 
resemblance. 

He broke the silence. “My friend and I are 
grateful to you for saving us,” he said in Spanish. 

To his surprise, the Moro leader answered in per- 
fect English. ‘You need not be. Your rescue was 
incidental. I came to claim a forfeit from the dato. 
Be good enough to tell me why you and your friend 
followed him into the night.” 

There was a trace of suspicion in his voice, as 
though he could not properly place their actions. Roy, 
although the other Moros kept at a respectful distance 
from them, lowered his voice. 

*“We owed you a debt. We wished to pay it by 
giving you the thing you desired.” From out of his 
shirt he pulled the kris with its significant inlaid 
handle and presented it to the sultan. The latter 
seized it eagerly, examined it for an instant, then 
fixed Roy with his gaze. 

“Do you know the secret of this kris 

“Yes,” said Roy. “We know.” 

Tt is a dangerous secret.” 

“Tt is safe with us.” 

For a long instant the young sultan held his gaze. 
“TI believe you,” he said. ‘Else you would not have 
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“Keep away from them. They're man-eaters” 


risked your life to get this for me.” A gleam lit up 
his eye, and a ghost of a smile played on his lips. 
Roy nearly gasped. In that fleeting instant, in that 
play of eye and lip, he saw his father reflected in that 
tanned face, and knew that the young Moro leader 
who stood before him was the brother lost to him be- 
fore his birth. 

“T suppose you and your friend wish to return to 
Cotabato?” 

Roy hesitated. There was nothing he wished less. 
He wanted to go into the interior with the young 
sultan, to investigate his origin, to prove for himself 
that the blood ties between them really existed. 
The sultan solved the problem for him. 

“You cannot return to the coast alone. The dato 
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With hardly any aim he pulled 
out a barong and hurled it 
across the room 






has influence among the Moros down stream. 
They will intercept you. I cannot send 
along a strong escort with you now. You 
will have to return with me.” 

Roy looked at Eric. “All right with you?” 
Eric grinned. “Anything that won’t separate my 
head from my body is all right with me.” 

“It is settled then,” said Narrasid. “After the 
feast you will return with me.” 

“What feast?’’ demanded Roy. 


GAIN a smile flickered on Narrasid’s lips. “It 

is customary to celebrate the capture of a 

village by a feast furnished by the women. The men, 

of course, are usually slain, captured, or escape. But 
to-night the men shall be our guests.” 

“A feast,” said Eric, “would hit me right. A bowl 
of rice in twenty-four hours leaves great open spaces 
inside me.” 

**Meet me inside the dato’s house in twenty min- 
utes,” directed the sultan. “It will be announced 
that you are under my protection, and I assure you 
that your danger is over.” 

He bowed slightly and returned to his men. Roy 
eagerly faced Eric. 

“Did you see the resemblance?”’ he demanded. 

“I—I don’t know,” confessed the other. “Once, I 
thought I caught an expression that reminded me of 
your father. But torchlight isn’t the best thing in 
the world to judge by. And then, we're looking so 
intently for points of resemblance that our imagina- 
tions may run wild.” 

“Tmagination nothing! For one second I saw my 
father’s face just as plainly as though he were there 
himself. He’s my brother, Eric. I can’t prove it 
yet, but I know.” 

“He is certainly an unusual sultan. Speaks English 
well. I hope his feast is worthy of him. I’m faint.” 

They made their way to the river’s edge. Torches 
had been placed at strategic points all through the 
village, and there was much scurrying to and fro by 
women and men. Roy noticed that wherever they went, 
two warriors always kept within calling distance of 
them. Narrasid was evidently determined that no 
harm should come to them while they were under his 
wing. 

Some twenty minutes later they approached the 
dato’s house. The crude platform near by was a grim 
reminder of the fate that had nearly overtaken them, 
and they entered the house feeling a fresh sense of 
gratitude toward their deliverer. They found 
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Narrasid in the center of a group of Moros whose 
turbans showed that they were datos, panditas and 
mandarins. He was holding a council of some sort, 
and his clear, decisive tones marked him as supreme 
in authority. When he saw the two young men enter, 
he dismissed the gathering with a curt word and mo- 
tioned Roy and Eric to be seated. 

“You shall be my guests at the feast,’ he told 
them. ‘‘ While we are waiting for it, tell me how you 
first came into possession of my kris. I know how it 
was stolen from you.” 

Roy related the incident of the Moro peddler and 
their purchase of the kris. 

“But why,” insisted Narrasid, “did you visit 
Cotabato after that, taking the kris with you?” 


OY welcomed the chance to broach the subject. 
“The Moro told us that the Sultan of Liguasan 
is white,” he began. 

“He was correct,” Narrasid assured him. “As a 
boy my skin was fair and my hair golden. I have 
always looked upon white men as my brothers, and 
Moros as children whom destiny has placed in my 
charge. But why should that bring you to Cotabato?” 

“T wanted to find out more about this young white 
sultan.” Roy then explained the disappearance of 
his father’s son two decades past. “I thought it 
might be,”’ he concluded, “that Sultan Narrasid and 
my brother were one and the same person.” 

“As the quest nearly cost you your head,” said 
Narrasid slowly, “it is a shame it is not successful. 
My parents were missionaries who died on the coast 
of the fever when I was a baby.” 

“But that can’t be,” exclaimed Roy earnestly. 
“At times you are the living image of my father. I 
see it in every line of your face.” 

Narrasid dismissed this with a shrug. ‘‘A mere 
coincidence. The nurse who tended me as a baby 
has told me many times how my parents died and 
how she returned to her tribe with me. The old 
sultan took a fancy to me and brought me up as his 
son. And when I was sent to school in Manila— 
where I learned your tongue—I looked up the names 
of my parents and saw that the nurse spoke the truth.” 

Roy looked at Narrasid in dismay. But the more 
he examined the handsome face of the young man 
the more he was convinced that Narrasid, somehow, 
had been led into error. More than ever he deter- 
mined to return to the interior with him and somehow 
discover the truth. For the present, he changed the 
subject. “How did you discover our danger and the 
whereabouts of the kris?” 

“My men are everywhere,” said Narrasid with a 
smile. ‘When I heard of you and the juramentado, 
my heart warmed towards you two. Then I learned 
of the kris, and saw your danger. ‘That kris had to be 
recovered before I clashed with Haroun. Furthermore, 
your enemy, the dafo, had to be prevented from injur- 
ing you. That would have brought the government 
soldiers, and all my work would have been in vain.” 
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Roy looked at him 
questioningly. Narrasid 
scanned him and Eric ap- 
praisingly, as though won- 
dering if he had already 
said too much. “The 
pleasure of talking with 
young men of my race is 
such that my tongue wags 
ahead of caution,” he 
smiled. 

“Tm sorry,” apologized 
Roy. “My friend and I 
are so much in your debt 
that we can’t help being 
interested in all that con- 
cerns you.” 

“There’s really no rea- 
son why you shouldn’t 
know. Perhaps you have 
heard that Sultan Har- 
oun, the most powerful 
leader on the Island, is 
determined to destroy me 
and put my tribes under 
his rule.” 

“Tve heard rumors of 
that,” admitted Roy. “What has he to gain by it?” 

“Insurrection. He is trying to engineer a general 
uprising of all the tribes on the island. Only those 
tribes under my rule have opposed it.” 

““Suppose he does head a general insurrection? 
The government will eventually put it down.” 


- AROUN thinks not. He has illusions of gran- 
deur. I have heard that some foreign power 
is providing him with arms. This may not be true. 
He has enough money to buy everything he needs. 
But as long as I rule over my tribes, he cannot start 
his revolution. Your government does not know it, 
but I am all that stands between your army and 
bloody guerrilla warfare.” 
“Do your tribes want to join the insurrection?”’ 
asked Eric. 


“T never know,” confessed Narrasid. ‘Until your 
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government came, the Moros were the real rulers of 
the islands. What other race is there, except the 
white race, that has our qualities, our-courage, our 
wisdom? But your government is rendering us im- 
potent. Our tribes resent it. Fortunately, there 
is one thing they hate more than your government. 
That is Sultan Haroun. He is bloody and cruel. 
He has raided our tribes when they were unprepared, 
and left memories which will never be forgotten.” 

**Does he outnumber you?” 

“Yes, and he is getting in guns. That is why I 
must strike now. I must strike and destroy him, and 
put his tribes under my rule.” 

“The odds are against you, I gather,’ 
Eric. 

“The odds are always with the brave and the 
quick,” said Narrasid confidently. “Only, I must 
strike before his men are trained with the rifle.” 

**But even untrained men with guns have an ad- 
vantage over trained men with nothing but steel,” 
protested Roy. 

Narrasid smiled ever so slightly, and called out 
*‘Somar.” <A warrior stepped in from outside the 
room. The sultan gave him an order, and he pulled 
out a barong and, with hardly an aim, hurled it across 
the room. Its point caught a little stone jar squarely, 
shattering it into fragments. Narrasid produced a 
pistol cleverly concealed within his sash, and handed 
it to the Moro. 

**T have told him to hit that large bow] next to the 
stone jar,” he told his guests. 

The Moro took what he doubtless thought was 
deliberate aim and fired. The shot went wild by 
several feet. 

** And he has been trained with a gun,”’ commented 
Narrasid. ‘‘You see why I do not fear what arms 
Haroun now has. Later, they will become dan- 

gerous. But by that time they will be 

under my rule.” His eyes lit up with con- 
fident anticipation. 


, 


suggested 


OON some women of the village 
entered the room and began laying 
out the provisions for the feast. 

Other women appeared with 
the instruments of the native 

orchestra. There were 
wooden drums with heads 
of python skins, kettle- 

drums made of 
bronze, and a 





remarkable instrument consisting of a large wooden 
frame from which nine small kettledrums were sus- 
pended by cords, tuned to the notes of a scale similar 
to the diatonic. Mattresses and cushions appeared 
for the sultan’s staff, who returned to the room as the 
first dishes were brought in. 

“Let me advise you concerning the food,” said 
Narrasid as he noted the various articles of diet being 
laid out in profusion on the floor. “Those areca nuts 
have much to recommend them, but that mess of 
gabi roots, stewed with wild carabao meat, was never 
made for a white man’s stomach. Those bamboo 
shoots are delicious, and the cacao beans are palatable. 
The maize is terrible, as some rather strong snake 
meat is ground up with it, but I will vouch for the 
macan rice, which comes from the coast. That black 
liquid is coffee, which you and I will doubtless have 

(Continued on page 40) 
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A thought—good or evil—an act, in time a 
habit—so runs life’s law: what you live in your 
thought-world, that, sooner or later, you will 
find objectified in your life. 

—Ralph Waldo Trine. 


Ill habits gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 
-—Dryden. 


To learn new habits is everything, for it is 
to reach the substance of life. Life is but a 
tissue of habits. 

Amiel. 











VERY day of our lives we are forming habits. 

Some of them are desirable, some are unde- 
sirable. But good or bad, your habits represent—YOU! There 
is nothing more binding than a habit and few things that are 
harder to break. Science tells us that every time we do anything, 
in our actual physical brain, there is made a slight furrow. When 
we repeat that action, we deepen that furrow. Our actions tend 
to follow the furrow as water runs down hill, and so we form a habit. 

If you do a thing once in a certain way it will be easier to do 

the next time in that same way and easier still the next, until in 
time no effort is required at all, and indeed to do the opposite 
would be difficult. Everybody knows how automatic the things 
become that we do habitually. Try moving the furniture in your 
room and note how you stumble over it until you have become 
accustomed to the new location. 

In the same way we form habits of mind—habits of study, habits 
of punctuality, habits of cheerfulness. It is all the more im- 
portant that we try to form the right sort of mental habits because 
we ourselves are often unaware that we are developing them, and 
only wake up to the situa- 
tion when the furrows in 
our brain are deeply formed 
and the habit has become 
fixed. If we have developed 
the right sort of habits, our 
actions follow automatically 
the furrow, and the results 
are worth while to ourselves 
and to others. 

We have it within our 
power to determine at all 
times what type of habits 
we shall form. Every boy 
can say to himself, “I will 
be what I want to be.” 
The great law underlying 
character formation and 
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Our second mother, habit, is also a good 
mother. 
—Auerbach. 


Habit is necessary to give power. 
—Hazilitt. 


The ruler and director of the life of man is the 
mind, which, when it pursues glory in the path 
of true merit, is sufficiently powerful, sufficient, 
and worthy of honor, and needs no assistance 
from Fortune, who can neither bestow integrity, 
industry, or other good qualities, nor can take 
them away. 

Sallust. 











character building is simple and natural, and any 

boy may follow the scientific method. Your every 
action is accompanied by a thought, or brain process. To a great 
extent, your thoughts determine your actions. It is largely within 
a boy’s own hands what thoughts he shall permit to remain in his 
mind. He can exercise a good deal of control over his mind, the 
effort to control his thoughts will result inevitably in influencing his 
actions. Each time the effort necessary to influence a particular 
action will become less, until the right sort of habit becomes fixed. 

The best way to throw out an undesirable thought from your mind 
and to develop a good habit is to put in some worth-while thought 
instead. This may in time become the dominating thought and result 
in a definite course of action, which in turn may become a habit. In 
time a boy may acquire the habit of cheerfulness—or he may allow 
habit to make him irritable. Habit can make him punctual and 
orderly, or tardy and slovenly. It comes down to the matter of right 
thinking, and building the correct habits. 

On February 8th we celebrate the Twenty-third Anniversary of 
the Boy Scouts of America. Since the beginning of the Movement, 
over five million boys have 
been enrolled as Scouts. The 
Game of Scouting is a game 
which boys intensely enjoy, 
and yet it is specifically de- 
vised to help boys toform the 
rightsortofhabits. The pro- 
gram has been carefully de- 
veloped to give opportuni- 
ties for worth-while activ- 
ities. This is the basis for its 
outstanding success all over 
the world. I hope that every 
Scout will have this in mind, 
when at 8:15 at night on 
February 8th, he recommits 
himself to the principles of 
the Scout Oath and Law. 
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for week-ends contributed the sum to the Community 
Chest drive. 


Akron, Ohio: In a splendid effort, 250 Boy Scouts 


gave a camping day to help in the effort to obtain 
175,000 fruit jars and other containers for preserving 
foodstuffs for the needy. 
brought in more than 12,000 containers. 


The first day 





WORLD 


Decatur, Ill.: A tin of canned goods brings 
admission to the Scout Circus in Decatur this 
month. The Scouts, who are spending all their 
spare time to make the occasion a success, 
expect to collect at least one truckload of 
canned goods to contribute to charity projects. 









By 
James E. West 


Chief 
Scout 
Executive 





CANNOT help feeling proud of the thousands 
of Boy Scouts who during these times of distress 
have brought help and encouragement to people 
less fortunate than themselves. 

Every day letters come to my desk proving that the 
boys of our Movement are seriously living up to their 
Scout obligations. Here Helpfulness, Kindness, 
Friendliness are demonstrated. Here boys show 
themselves not only Prepared, but eager to give their 
services. 

It is wonderful to feel how much the Good Turn 
idea has come to mean. With no thought of other 
reward than the satisfaction 
of doing their best, these 
boys have given freely of 
their time and effort. Let 
us follow their example and 
each of us do his best to help 
his fellow man. 

I wish I had room in the 
pages of BOYS’ LIFE to re- 
cite the complete list of ac- 
complishments. Unfortu- 
nately I haven’t. I can 
only describe a few striking 
instances which tell the 
story: 

Saginaw, Mich.: Here 
a Boy Scout Good Turn 
project has made history. 
Several Troops established 
a “canteen” in an empty 
building. Then they , set 
out collecting food, cloth- 
ing, old toys and even news- 
papers and magazines. The 
two last items were sold and 
the money turned over to 
the relief agencies. Local 
firms loaned trucks and the 
Scouts who had the best 
school records were selected 
to gather up the things of- 
fered by 10,000 homes. The 
materials were issued from 
the canteen only on requisi- 
tion from the relief agencies. 
In the first week after the 
collection 1,286 articles of 
clothing and 326 pairs of 
shoes to a total of 458 
families. 

Belleville, Ill.: The Boy 
Scouts volunteered their 
services when the Red Cross 
sponsored two bundle days. 
Hundreds of bundles of 
clothing gathered was the 
result of their efforts. The 
Scouts have volunteered 
for a future occasion, if re- 
quired. 

Austin, Texas: Ten Boy 
Scouts and their Scoutmas- 
ter picked a large quantity 
of peas offered by a farmer 
from his surplus stock and 
turned it over to the com- 
munity relief. Troop 10, 
which had been saving its 
funds toward a Troop Camp 
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Eagle Scout Lee Brown, Shreve- 
port, La., won photoflash contest, 
and Dr. Irving Langmuir, Nobel 
prize winner, shows him General 
Electric’s ““House of Magic’ 





- “Give a Garment Week” in Phoenix, Ariz., finds Boy Scouts 
doing their utmost 








iin f- 
Nat Washington, Eagle 
Scout of Ephrata, 
Wash., is seventh in line 
from John Augustine 
Washington, George 
Washington's younger 
brother 


Novelties in aircraft are everys 
day happenings to Troop No. 38, 
at the “West Point of the Air,” 
Randolph Field, Tex. Com- 
mandant Martin {left} greets 
Commissioner MclIntos, 


sundry materials. 
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Dunkirk, N. Y.: Here one Saturday several 
Troops distributed clothing bags. The following 


Saturday they collected them again, 900 bags all 
filled, for the social service relief. 
New York City, 


N. Y¥.: Two Boy Scouts in 
the Borough of the 
Bronx saved their 
weekly . allowances of 
twenty-five cents until 
each had $3.00. Then 
they loaded up bags of 
groceries bought with 
these funds and turned 
them over to the police 
at the Bathgate Avenue 
Station, to be given to 
needy families. 

Cumberland, Md.: 
Boy Scouts collected a 
large amount of cloth- 
ing for the relief agen- 
cies. 

Washington, D.C.: 
Various Boy Scout 
Troops in the district 
made contributions to 
the Community Chest 
drive from their Troop 


Cub Pack No. 
2 of Swarth- 


more, Pa. _ funds. 

{above} joins Yakima, Wash.: 

én a living cir- Boy Scouts answered 
cle the call of the relief 
agencies for assistance 

Spokane Boy and collected 10,000 

Scouts {left} garments, a total of 

join in dedica- three tons. Assisted 


tion of “The 
Road of Re- 


membrance”’ 


by their leaders, the 
boys prefaced their 
drive with a telephone 
campaign, in which 
they asked householders for gifts of clothing 
and bedding. 

Hibbing, Minn.: In two campaigns, one 
in Hibbing and another in Bemidji district, 
Boy Scouts collected seven carloads of cloth- 
ing to be distributed by relief agencies. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: A thousand Scouts dis- 
tributed more than 25,000 pieces of literature 
for the Welfare Fund. 

Lowville, N. Y.: Scouts here and in the 
Beaver Falls district, distributed hundreds of 





. 


Homeward bound from a meeting of Troop 59, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Scouts Zucker and er {right} see a 
fire and rescue two sleeping children 


empty bags and later collected them filled with clothing, bedding, food, vegetables and 


New York City, N. Y.: Boy Scouts of the Borough of Richmond (Staten Island), 


distributed 12,000 pamphlets for the Emergency Unemployment Relief Campaign 
which is seeking jobs and relief for unemployed persons in the metropolis. 


tivities. 





se a 
teat. 


Columbus, Ohio: In a great drive, covering all sections of the city, 
2,000 Scouts and 500 Scout Leaders, by united effort, gathered a great 
amount of clothing. 

Utica, N. Y.: Boy Scouts here have a new winter pastime. 
in the Attic” they call it. Each Scout is expected, under direction of his 
mother, to explore hidden recesses in the upper reaches of his home for 
articles which may be turned over to the municipal firemen’s relief ac- 
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Des Moines, Iowa: More than 4,000 pairs of old shoes and hundreds 
of bundles of clothing represent efforts by Scouts, cooperating with the 
Kiwanis Club and the Associated Charities, toward relief. 
some 700 cans of canned goods were brought by attendants at a Court of 
Honor meeting, for ultimate distribution to the needy. Nearly 200 Scout 
baskets were distributed at Christmas. A busy toy hospital was another 
activity. Two Troops have collected a cartload of groceries to be given 
to a children’s home. 

Birmingham, Ala.: The relief to the needy of Jefferson County, under 
the auspices of the Red Cross, received help from hundreds of Boy Scouts 
who first distributed bags, and then returned to collect them full of 
clothing, bedding, and the like. 


In addition, 


(Continued on page 49) 
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HIKING WITH 
GREEN BAR BILL 


FINALLY got my Christmas mail 

straightened out. My, what astack 
of cards and letters from every corner 
of the country! A great many of 
them were the handmade linoleum 
cut cards which we discussed a couple 
of months ago. And most of them 
were small masterpieces. That idea 
certainly caught on like wild fire! 

Something else that made 
me awfully happy was re- 
ceiving Christmas gifts from 
several of my more enthu- 
siastic friends. I certainly 
hadn’t expected that. Did I 
like it? You guessed it the 
first time! 

It will be pretty hard to 
live up to ali the good wishes. 
But I shall try. Will you 
help me? 


ONGRATULA- 
TIONS! Con- 
gratulations! 
More Congratu- 

lations! And, yet, again, Congrats! February cer- 
tainly seems to be the month for congratulations, so 
we may as well get into a festive mood from the start. 

The first is for the Boy Scouts of America, our own 
great Movement which is now twenty-three years old, 
the second for Lincoln, the third for Washington, and 
the fourth for somebody else who shares birthday with 
the Father of our Country and who has meant a lot to 
us as Scouts: B.-P. himself, Lord Baden Powell, the 
Chief Scout of the World, who celebrated Washing- 
ton’s 125th birthday by being born. 

I know pretty well how you will be celebrating 
February 12th and 22nd. But how will you celebrate 
February 8th, the most important Boy Scout day of 
the year, and the week that follows it? 

Are you going to help make this occasion our biggest 
birthday celebration ever? 

For one full week tou may help to tell the world 
what Scouts are and what they do. By wearing your 
uniform in school, in home, in church, at meetings and 
at play, you show that you belong! By bringing all 
the twelve-year-olds you know of—and your other 
friends too—to the interesting meetings during the 
week, you may help them to get into the fun of Scout- 
ing. 

Then, on February 8th, you will meet with your 
Troop, and at 8:15 P. M. you will join your 900,000 
American Brother Scouts as each of them pledges 
again: “On My Honor I will do my best... .” 
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EEP your eyes open on February 2nd. That’s 

Groundhog Day, you know, and funny Mr. 
Groundhog is supposed to come out of his hole to 
take a peek at the weather. 

If it is cloudy, he stays out. So the saying goes. 
But if he can see his own shadow, that is, if the sun 
is shining, he goes right back again into his hole. He 
knows the good old weather. . . . 


**O’ the month of the year 
Curse a fair Februeer.” 


Maybe you were too late to see him appear on the 
stage, but if he has been out at all, you can tell from 
his tracks, which come in funny pairs. First two left 
ones in front of each other, then two rights, one after 





















SLLL2 the other, then two lefts again, 

4 and so forth. 
A e While we are out tracking 
ty CS a Groundhogs, we may as well 
ty Z track some other animals too. 


You will find plenty of tracks 

around in soft ground, 
Y, or in the snow—if any. 
With a bit of practice, 
GF; you won't find it diffi- 
4 cult to follow them, if 
you remember a few 
simple rules. 

In all tracking, 
as in reading, it is 
the words and not 
the single letters 
which tell the 
story. But natu- 





rally you must know the letters to read the words. 
So study carefully one single imprint first and try to 
memorize its features, then follow the trail with your 
eyes until it disappears in the distance. You will find 
that the trail as a whole often stands out clearly, 
while it may be difficult to see the single tracks. This 
is especially the case, when the trail goes through 
grass or over hard ground. 

I remember once I trailed a fox through high grass. 
I couldn’t see any of his foot-prints, but his trail 
showed as a dark stripe across the field. The reason 
was that the grass he had trodden down reflected the 
light differently from the rest. 

The best way to locate a trail, is to “look into the 
eye of the sun.” If you have the trail between you 
and the sun, a lot of details will cast small shadows, 
which will make the track show up. If you look at 
it with the sun behind you, no details will show. 

If you lose your track, mark the last spot and stop 
to think—*‘If I were the animal where would I go 
from here?”’ If that doesn’t bring you back on the 
track cast around the last sign in a wide circle until 
you find the trail again. 

By going at it in the right way, you will soon realize 
that tracking is one of the most fascinating Scout 
activities. 


| Oe you ever stop to think how rich our country 
is in traditions? The highways which you fol- 
low to-day were once paths through wilderness made 
by men and women long since dead, and—maybe— 
long forgotten. ° 

Naturally, you all know of Plymouth Rock, Bunker 
Hill, Valley Forge, the Oregon Trail and lots of other 
places, and of men like Hudson, Paul Revere, Wash- 
ington, Lewis and Clark and hundreds of others. 

But do you know of the pioneers and the historic 
places of your own community? 

February is the month of traditions, so why not 
find out about them now? 

You may be sure that one of your school teachers 
will be happy to help your Patrol in its quest. So 
will your librarian. If your town has a Chamber of 
Commerce, there will be members there who will as- 
sist you with enthusiasm. Who knows, maybe the 
old man who lives down the street was himself one of 
the builders of your town. Get him to tell your 
Patrol all about it. Together you will explore the 
history of your neighborhood, and I am pretty certain 
you'll dig up plenty of exciting events of the past. 

Thei: set out on a Patrol hike. Follow the trail of 
your pioners, visit houses of historical interest, make 
a pilgrimage tothe graves of the builders of your com- 
munity or to their memorials, find those Indian mounds, 
those deserted mines, those half-hidden ruins. 
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Knowing better is loving better. By exploring the 
traditions of your country it becomes more real, more 
vital to you. 


AN you imagine America without “The Star- 
Spangled Banner?” You can’t! In the same 
way you just can’t imagine a real Patrol without a 
flag of its own. Such a flag which follows you through 
thick and thin, is one of the strongest means of build- 
ing Patrol spirit. 











I have seen Jots of Patrol Flags in my days. Some 
were very elaborate, others very simple, but all of them 
meant something very definite to the Patrol. 

Some of them were embroidered on a piece of cloth, 
others were painted on cloth or thin leather. Some 
were conventionally triangular or square, while others 
were cut out in original shapes fitting their design. 

How does your Patrol flag look? Does it really 
represent your Patrol? Is it the mutual gathering 
point of your clan? 

To encourage the designing of original flags, let’s 
use the handicraft prizes this month for novel Patrol 
Flag designs. Send in a sketch of your Patrol Flag 
or a snapshot of it, and let us find out which Patrol 
has the most interesting Patrol Flag in the United 
States. 


— is nothing like a good yell to promote a 
feeling of unity. A real Patrol with proper re- 
spect for itself, will have a series of yells to fit various 
occasions and will use them with enthusiasm. 

It isn’t hard at all to make up a yell if you only use a 
bit of imagination. If you can’t think of anything 
else, five or seven or nine or fifteen Rahs! with your 
Patrol name at the end may do the trick, as long as 
you aren't afraid of putting every bit you've got into 
the yelling. 

Even better are some more individual yells. Here 
are a few which may get you started on making one of 
your own. 


Karo, Keero, Kiro, Koo! 
We're the (Eagles)! 
Who are you? 

(Eagles, Eagles, Eagles!) 


Adidji, Adidji, Ah on ah! 
Adidji, Adidji, Zim Bom bah! 
Ah on ah, zim bom bah! 

Ah! Ah!! A-A-ah!!! 


I, gee, itta keeh! 

I, ee, jip! 

Boy Scouts, Boy Scouts! 
Rip! 

Kanta Jeta Vah Vah! 

Kanta Jeta Tar! 

Forward (Arrows)! Forward 
(Arrows)! 

Rah! Rah! 





Rip, Rip, 


Rah! 


Boom-a-lick-a-ching! 
Boom-a-lick-a-chow! 
Boom-a-lick-a-ching, ching! 
Chow, Chow, Chow. 
(B-U-F-F-A-L-O) 


Scouts! Scouts! Scouts! 














FTER already having tracked and trailed wild 
animals in the open, let us try to track the trail 

of human animals indoors. 
Here is a stunt to put on at your next Patrol Meet- 

ing. 
As the boys enter the room show them in one corner 
a great confusion of scattered Patrol property. Tell 
them that somebody has broken into the den and has 
‘*stolen” something, and that you suspect one of the 
boys for having committed this “‘crime”’ since nobody 
else has been around. They will naturally all protest 
(Concluded on page 45) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


HOW TO BUILD 


HOOPEE! Here comes old February 


again singing his old song— 


I come from the West, 
I have hair on my chest, 
I’m a howling old blizzard I am! 


In my mind’s eye I always picture February as a 
seafaring man, with a fringe of whiskers under his 
chin running from ear to ear; a double-breasted pea- 
jacket; wide sailor trousers and a voice like a fog 
horn—a blistering, roaring old seaman! 

But, February is not a bad month; it is a wonderful 
month, a month of promise, a month of anticipation. 
Washington, Lincoln and the Boy Scouts of America 
were all born in this month. 

Snow is melting, the walnuts we planted last 
November are sprouting, so too are the acorns 
planted by the squirrels, wood mice and chipmunks. 
But, these are not the only things that are sprouting- 
THERE IS SOMETHING SPROUTING IN OUR 
OWN HEARTS AND WE CAN FEEL IT! IT IS 
THE REAWAKENING LOVE OF AMERICA 
AND OF THE LAND MADE SACRED TO US 
BY LINCOLN AND WASHINGTON. 

Guess old February must be a Sea Scout and thet 
is the reason I always picture him, in my mind's 
eye, as a sailor for, you know, there must be a reason 
for that mental picture. 

Nothing just happens— No, nothing does—but, 
mighty strange things do occur! If a boy kicks over 
the brickbat at the end of a row of upright bricks, it 
starts the whole row toppling over; just so one hap- 
pening starts a whole row of other happenings. 

For instance, the Right Honorable Thomas Lord 
Fairfax fell in love with a bonny lassie, as any other 
sensible young fellow might do—there was nothing 
strange about that, was there? I'll leave it to you 
now. But, when the bonny lassie turned him down, 
that was just too bad! She gave him the mitten, so 
to speak, so that she might be free to marry a man 
with more money and a greater title. Poor Right 
Honorable Thomas Lord Fairfax! He was, of course, 
heartbroken. When it comes to girls it’s funny how 
even the “Right Honorables” and “hiya tyees’’* 
are just like any other fellow, but the pretty head of 
the girl who turned Lord Fairfax down, contained no 
idea of the tremendous service she was then doing 
to the young colony of America. 


“What Went Ye Out Into the Wilderness to See?’’} 


Lovelorn Fairfax was dour and he petulantly 
kicked the dust of England from beneath his feet to 
bing-a-waste-on-salt-high-pad;{ in other words, he hit 
the trail across the salt water or, to put it in city 
language, so any land lubber can understand it, he 
went to sea. Evidently he expected the wilderness to 
smother the memory of his faithless English sweet- 
heart, so he sailed for America, a country where he 
owned vast tracts of land. 

Despite the fact that there were lots of good-looking 
squaws in America, Lord Fairfax died a bachelor. 





*Great Chiefs (Chinook Jargon). 
tSt. Matthew—Chapter II—verse 7. 
tPeddlers’ French (Time of Shakespear). 
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STOCKADE 


ing with radio announcers who win prizes for diction— 
what I am trying to say is—the young lady who re- 
jected his proposal of marriage! 

Lord Fairfax had a cousin named Bill whose daugh- 
ter married Lawrence Washington, thus connecting 
the Fairfaxes with the Washingtons which, combined 
with the fact that at that time George Washington 
himself was “a love sick youth’”—according to 
William E. Barton, with whom I traveled the trail to 
Cumberland Gap—makes it easy for us to under- 
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Let us hope it was because he was true to his first love, 
the girl who gave him the gate—no, that’s not it—the 
girl who threw him down—pshaw! Don’t mind me, I 
get this way sometimes. Really I must quit associat- 
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stand why Fairfax took such a liking to George and 
sent him across the mysterious wild Blue Ridge 
Mountains surveying. There George for four years 
had lots of adventures and more fun in the open than 
he possibly could have had if he had stayed at home 
dejected, depressed, gloomily wandering around 
and heaving sighs for some girl who wasn’t worth it. 

Nothing just happened! No? But if Lord Fairfax 
had not been a lovelorn kid himself he would never 
have sailed to America and, maybe, he would not 
have had so much interest in young George. 
““W-e-]-l,” as Governor Smith says, it was a big 
thing for America when these two lovelorn people 
got together. Saint Valentine is a February Saint 
and it was he, no doubt, who had his finger in the 
pie and got Fairfax in trouble. 

Now, the strange part of all this is that right in 
the same neck of the woods there was another Febru- 
ary family; none of whom had any high-sounding 
titles; none of whom had any material wealth. They 
belonged to the class of people contemptuously called 
“‘po’white trash and mud sills!”’ Lucky for America, 
lucky for the world that there were people whose 
wealth did not consist in land, herds or money, but 
of priceless spiritual qualities. 

Listen a minute, boys, and let me explain what I 
mean by spiritual qualities and spiritual things. 
I am not advocating spirit rappings, table rocking 
and all that familiar stuff, but there are things which 
you cannot touch with your fingers, taste with your 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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WHAT'S NEW IN THE NEWS 





HESE two St. Louis, Mo., schoolboys, Wempner Armstrong and Romonde h Vi RS. AMELIA EARHART PUTNAM, noted aviatrix, decorates the 
Dabis, have gathered more than 6,000 match covers from all over the 4 winners of the Wilson Awards donated by the meat packers at the 
world, each different in design National 4-H Club Convention at Chicago 














THis year's winner of the $5,000 
Atwater Kent Radio Audition. 
21-year-old Wilson Angel 





UDOLF WEBER, ingenious German school- 
boy, is operating a model ship by means of a 
wireless set constructed by himself 


HESE two Boston boys {left}, Norman Johnson, 17, and 
Ralph Dearnaley, 18, have constructed diving helmets 
fed by a bicycle pump that will enable them to stay under 
water thirty feet deep 









WENTY-YEAR-OLD J. Harold Matteson 

shows afew of his collection of 10,000 Florida 

butterflies and moths. He is preparing an exhibit for 
his state at the coming Chicago World’s Fair 


A T THE left is 15-year- 

old Life Scout Roland 
K. Alexander of McGraw, 
N. Y., and the auto he 
constructed, using an old 
washing machine motor 





ALBERT HARRISON, Jr., of Roselle, N. J., is 

@ professional model builder. Here he is 
holding a 5-foot-scale model of the Akron. He says 
his most difficult model building job was a model 
of the U.S.S. Constitution constructed on half a 
walnut shell 
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FOR ALL 


AN ALL-AMERICA ALL-SCOUT TEAM 
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HE players in- service of three years 
cluded in our with his troop. 
all-Scout  all- Only two centers 















America team for 
1932 represent the con- 
sensus of five nationally 
famous all-America_ selec- 
tions, and include those of 
the great news agencies, the 
Associated Press and the 
United Press. Included in 
the consensus is also the 
team broadcast by the 
North American Newspaper 
Alliance in which the selectors 
/ consist entirely. of representa- 
tive football coaches. 

The proportion of Scouts to 
all boys eight years ago was 
less than one in seven. In 
making a check to ascertain 
whether the stars mentioned 
were Scouts or not the proba- 


won first places in the 
many selections of 
All-America teams— 
Gracey of Vanderbilt 
and Ely of Nebraska, 
the former having a 
slight edge in the con- 
sensus. Gracey is a 
member of Troop No. 
39 of Nashville, well- 
known because it is 
organized 
and led by 
Dan E. Me- 
Gugin,Scout 
Commissioner of the Nash- 
ville Council and head 
coach of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. Gracey’s service 
with the troop is three 
















Corbus, Stan- 
ford, Star Scout 





Moss, Pur- 
due, First 
Class Scout 
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i bility, therefore, was that only vears. He is a First Class 
; one or two of each eleven would Scout. 
; prove to have been former Ely, of Nebraska, was a 
i Scouts. The results, however, Scout for three vears. He 
— show that seven out of the eleven needed only a few merit 
5 stars that represent the most badges to ‘qualify as an 
popular choice in the consensus Eagle Scout. j 
j were former Scouts, with the Newman, of Michigan, 
yi majority of the latter showing was unanimous choice of 
é two and three years’ service : the all-America selectors 
t with their respective troops. Gracey, Vanderbilt, as field general for the 
Moss, of Purdue, was the First Class Scout first teams. During his 
unanimous choice by the all- service of two years as a 
America selectors for end. Scout he was a Patrol 
His record in Scouting shows Leader and advanced to 
a service of First Class rank. 
three years. He Zimmerman, of Tulane, 
' was a_ First and Hitchcock of Auburn 
F Class Scout. stood respectively second Newman, Michigan, First Class Scout 
As running- and third as popular 
mate to Moss choices in the 
in the all-Scout consensus of 
. team, we have backfield men. 
' chosen King of Zimmerman 
i Army, the sec- was a First 
ond most popu- Class Scout 
lar selection for with 
that position. ; eight 
The Army end Re Ce rit 
was a Scout Smith, Colgate, \yadges. 
; only for one year. With Second Class Hitchcock, the spark 
the breaking up of the Scout plug of the surprising 
troop of which he was a A. P. I. Tigers, had a 
member, he tried to re- service of two years with 




































Zimmer- organize it, but several his home-town troop at 
man, Tu- efforts failed. Union Springs. He was 
lane, First The all-Scout choice for a Second Class Scout and 
~ Class Scout tackles are the famous a Patrol Leader. 
da j pair on the championship Christensen, full-back 
om ay team of the University of of the unbeaten Univer- Smith, So. California, 
\l , —n Southern California. sity of Utah team, was the First Class Scout ul 
s ee Ernie Smith was the first first choice of the United t Ly 
choice of the consensus for Press All-America team. He / 
this position. He had a service of three years " 
| is a veteran First as a Scout and held Second 
Class Scout, still ’ Class rank. Ninety — per 
registered, and bast cent. of the Utah football 
. member of the f squad last year were former 
a i Los Angeles aha Scouts. 
, | Scout band. His acon A great many of the 
eC , running-mate, King, Army, famous backfield stars 
d Capt. Tay Brown, is also = prominently mentioned dur- 
; 
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still an active Scout, hold- 
ing the rank of Life Scout. 
Captain Brown stood third 
in the consensus. 

Captain Smith, of the 
unbeaten and unscored-on 
Colgate squad, was the 
popular choice for his posi- 
tion as guard in the con- 
sensus. He was a Second 
Class Scout. Corbus, Stan- 
ford’s great guard, stood 
third in the consensus of 
All-America teams. He 
was a Star Scout with a 


Hitchcock, Auburn {left}, 
Second Class Scout 





ing the last season were 
former Scouts, including 
Berry of Illinois, a Star 
Scout and Patrol 
Leader, Cain of Alabama, 
Viviano of Cornell and 
others. 


ILL and Tom Gil- 
bane of that fight- 
ing Brown squad were 
both Eagle Scouts. More 
(Concluded on page 44) 


Brown, So. California 
tleft}, Life Scout 


Christensen, Utah {right}, 
Second Class Scout 
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HIS section is for all readers of BOYS’ 
LIFE, whether they are Scouts or not. 
Any reader who wants information may 
ask as many questions as he likes, only 
since this is a Scouting Section, the ques- 
tions should have some relation, directly 
or indirectly, to Scout activities and to the 
interest of Scouts. 

Be sure to give your name and address 
in your letter when you write me. They 
will not be published if you ask me not to. 

Here. are a few of the questions that 
have come to me recently. 

—DAN BEARD. 


Once a Scout, Always a Scout 


Can the Boy Scout Insignia be worn on 
an unofficial lumberjacket?-—Scout VERNON 
Frank CLINE. 

Wear the miniature badge of your rank on 
the lapel of your lumberjack. These minia- 
ture badges were provided for this very pur- 
pose, so that Scouts could show their identity 
when not in Uniform. 


Squirrels as Pets 

1. What is the best kind of food to feed 
squirrels both young and adult? 

2. What kind of cage would you advise? 

3. What books or pamphlets would you ad- 
vise that would give information about caring 
for and raising flying squirrels?—Scovut 
Haroip SCHROEDER. 

1. Feed them grain, vegetables, nuts, with 
now and, then a raw egg or bone with some 
meat on it. Red squirrels should have more 
meat than the other varieties. 

2. Squirrels are fine as pets, but like all 
wild creatures make more satisfactory pets 
when captured very young. The gray, red 
and northern flying squirrel are the most 
popular. 

3. They are active, so give them plenty of 
room. Get or build a large outdoor cage, on 


the idea of the aviary, fitted up with branches 
and nesting logs. Red squirrels do not often 
breed in captivity, though the gray and flying 
squirrels frequently do. 

I don’t know of a book on the care of 
squirrels. Maybe you might write one your- 
self based on your experience! 


Edible Roots, Herbs, Fruits, Etc. 

In the book “Indian Scout Talks,” which 
was written by Dr. Charles A. Eastman, it says 
that every camper and Boy Scout should know 
all the edible roots, herbs, fruits and fungi, 
because they may save his life sometimes; but it 
doesn’t give a list of any. Could you please 
give me a list of these-—Epwin Ray. 

Here are a few; the list is too long for this 
page, but we hope to have a reliable pamphlet 
gotten up by Government experts for the 
use of Scouts. Yellow Dock, cook like 
spinach; sassafras bark and root and penny- 
royal, used as tea, supposed to be very 
healthful in spring; blackbirch bark, winter- 
green leaves and berries are edible and have a 
very pleasant taste; sweet sicily is good, 
but dangerous except when gathered by 
experts; mushrooms are edible, but leave 
them alone unless you know them; sorrel 
or sourgrass make good salads; slippery 
elm, beechnuts, hazelnuts, butternuts, wal- 
nuts and _ elderberries are good food; 
partridge berry and spearmint are edible; 
inner bark of yellow pine used as food by 
the Indians and sweetflag roots—but, this 
is enough. 


Rattlesnakes 
1. Will a rattlesnake jump through the air 
at you? 
2. Does a snake swallow its young when in 
danger? 


3. Can you tell a rattlesnake’s age by its 
ratiles?—JoserH MUNSING. 
1. No, a rattlesnake can only strike the 
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Celebrating Anniversaries 

EBRUARY, the month of traditions, 

furnishes numerous opportunities for all 
Scouts to observe the outstanding Anniver- 
saries of this historic month. 

Of principal importance is, of course, 
Scout Anniversary Week. On February 8, 
1910, Boy Scouts of America was originally 
incorporated. This Anniversary is cele- 
brated each year by a whole week of out- 
standing Scout activities. Rural and Lone 
Scouts should make a special effort to par- 
ticipate in the nation-wide program. 

Wednesday, February 8, 1933, is Scout 
Anniversary Day, when every Scout and 
Scouter recommits himself to the Scout Oath 
and Law. 

Thursday, February 9, known as Home and 
International Day, furnishes the opportunity 
for a special Good Turn to home and parents. 

Friday, Feb. 10, is to be observed as 
Trade and Industry Day, while Saturday, 
February 11, will be known as Out-of-Doors 
Day. This is especially fitting as it is the 
birthday of that stalwart pioneer, Daniel 
Boone, born in 1735. How interesting it is 
- trace the development of the trails which 
he blazed to the highways of modern times! 
This day will be a fine opportunity to carry 
on his tradition of service by an outstanding 
Good Turn to your community. 

On Scout Sunday, February 12, all Scouts 
should attend Church, wearing their official 
Uniforms. The very first part of the Scout's 
Oath calls his attention to his Duty to God, 
and the last point of the Law tells us that 
“*A Scout is Reverent.” 

This day is also the birthday of the rail- 
splitter whose life-story will live through the 
history of the ages—Abraham Lincoln, born 
February 12, 1809. 

Monday, February 13, to be known as 
Citizen’s Day, is an opportunity for out- 
standing Civic Service in the promotion of 
Health and Safety in your community. If 


you have not already 
built one, send for free 
plans of the Scout 
Health Cabinet which 
Scouts all over our 
country are building 
and placing in_ their 
homes, farm buildings, 
shops, and_ school- 
rooms. Wouldn’t it be 
fine if you could build 
one of these cabinets 
and present jt to your 


school on “Citizen's 
Day”? 
Tuesday, February 


14, will be the Scouts’ 
Day in the schools. All 
Scouts should wear 
their Uniforms on this 
day. Perhaps you can 
arrange with your 
teacher to give a scout 
demonstration. _ Per- 
haps you may serve as 
Flag Bearer or Color 
Guard for Flag cere- 
monies, or you may be able to give a First 
Aid Demonstration. This would be a fine 
follow-up for the Health Cabinet, and fur- 
nishes a splendid opportunity to demonstrate 
the use of this cabinet. 

Participation in these suggested activi- 
ties will help you to establish a tradition for 
Scouting in your community. Carry out 
this tradition throughout the entire month— 
through the balance of the year, and through 
the years to come. 

You will also want to plan some fitting 
way to observe George Washington's Birth- 
day, which is Wednesday, February 22. The 
bi-centennial celebration of his birth, which 
lasted throughout 1932, has uncovered in- 
numerable traditions which Scouts may 
“carry on.” 








distance that his head is reared from the 
ground. 

2. Have handled and seen all native snakes 
under all sorts of conditions, but never knew 
it to happen. 

3. No, the rattles are subject to accidents 
and a very old snake may have only one and 
a much younger snake possess seven or eight 
rattles. 


Just Like Potatoes 
Is it true that you can cook and eat 
cat-tail roots just like potatoes?—WILLIAM 
Hanks. 
Yes, cat-tail root is a starchy food which 
was much used by the Indians. 


Turtle Eggs 
1. What month are turtle eggs laid? 
2. How could I tell where eggs are laid? 
3. What are some books on turtles?—Scout 
H: . Dp SCHROEDER. 

. In the spring or early summer, accord- 
ng ‘to the location. 

2. By the tracks of the turtle to and from 
its nest. Marine turtles lay their eggs on 
sandy beaches. Most of our inland turtles 
lay their eggs in sand-pits and garden beds. 
Musk turtles in the rotten ends of upright 
logs. 

3. Ditmar’s Reptile Book is a good one. 


Pet Alligator 
What shall I ae my pet alligator? He 
won't eat—LoGan VICKARs. 
They don’t eat in the winter time; let him 
alone. When he is hungry he will eat fresh 
meat, fish and insects. He dotes on liver. 


That’s What It’s For 


Are you allowed to wear a Scout Uniform 
on grrr trips, boat trips, canoe trips, 
etc.? 

2. Is it permissible to wear a Scout Badge 
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George Washington 
was known as a lover 
of trees. Seeds have 
been gathered by 
Scouts from the Black 
Walnut trees growing 
at Mt. Vernon, his 
home estate, which has 
resulted in living sym- 
bols of Mt. Vernon and 
Washington growing 
throughout the land 
to-day. 

By writing to the 
National Nut Tree 
Planting Council, 1727 
K Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., you may 
secure Mt. Vernon 
Walnut seeds for plant- 
ing purposes, as well as 
seed from other his- 
toric shrines. For in- 
stance, the Scouts of 
York-Adams Council, 
in Pennsylvz ania, gath- 
ered 1,017! 4 bushels 
of nut seed from the Gettysburg battlefields, 
where Lincoln delivered his famous address. 
This seed is now available for distribution, 
along with seed from the historic Shenandoah 
Valley and other traditional shrines. What 
a splendid project the planting of nut seeds 
is! Not only do these seeds produce living 
memorials, but they help ‘ “bring back to 
America her native nut trees.” 

Send for and plant these nut seeds. We can 
think of no project more fitting for properly 
celebrating February’s Anniversaries and 
building tradition. 

In closing this article we'd like to again 
share with you a poem written by Sher- 
man Ripley, which appeared in Boys’ Lire 
a few years ago, and which we think is par- 
ticularly appropriate. 






on the lapel of a dress coat?—LAwRENCE L. 
PACKER. 

1. Certainly, but not on hitch hikes, of 
course. The Scout Uniform is one of the best 
and most serviceable outdoor outfits. 

2. Yes, Scouts wear the miniature Badge of 
Rank on the lapel of their civilian coat. 


Bird-House Cleaning 


1. Must I clean out the bird-house in the fall 
when the birds vacate it? 

2. Should I repaint it in the fall? 

What value have birds for destroying 

lage or vermin?—Francis Donovan. 

1. Yes. 

2. It will do no harm. 

3. Many birds live entirely on bugs, butter- 
flies and beetles and destroy immense num- 
bers of caterpillars. 


The Best Bird Wins 

Can an eagle lick a heron? I bet a friend of 
mine the eagle could not.—PrtEeR BENTOoN. 

I saw a heron whip an eagle on the shores of 
Lake Tedyuskung opposite our camp, and I 
saw an eagle capture a heron on the Tamamy 
Trail in Florida. 


Achievement Scouts 

I know a boy who cannot go swimming 
because the doctor forbids him on account of a 
sickness... Should he be forced to remain a 
Second Class Scout because of that? If not, 
what would a good requirement be to take the 
place of swimming?—Scout Henry Roys. 

He can qualify as an Achievement Scout. 
He should meet all the requirements which 
he can and make up some alternate for the 
one he cannot pass that he honestly feels is a 
fair substitute. He will then be classed as an 
Achievement Scout No. 2 and can earn all 
the Merit Badges for which he can qualify. 

Get an application blank from the National 
Court of Honor. 






WuHeN Fepsruary 
Rotts ArRouND 


BY SHERMAN RIPLEY 


When February rolls around I always love 
to dwell 

Upon those Scouts immortalized by fame; 

I love to read their stories in the histories 
that tell 

How loyally and well they played the game. 


I see a trackless forest in a labyrinth of pines, 
And hear the loon laugh out his wild refrain, 
As through the solemn wilderness a little 
party winds 
To rudely map and survey this domain. 
Their leader is a beardless youth, a Scout— 
a pioneer! 
His instincts for direction never fail. 
With mind awake and body poised he leads 
without a fear; 
Alert to every sign along the trail. 


I see an autumn woodland with its blaze of 
red and gold, 
And hear the steady beating of a sledge 
Swung by a tall and rugged youth with 
features harsh and bold 
Who smites a chestnut log with axe and 
wedge. 
He sweats in shirtsleeves, garments old, un- 
ruly locks wind-blown, 
His face and hands are weather-burned and 
raw; 
And now he pauses, seats himself upon 4 
mossy stone, 
And browses in a treasured book of law. 


When February rolls around I always love to 
dwell 
Upon those Scouts immortalized by fame; 
I love to read their stories in the histories 
that tell 
How Washington and Lincoln played the 
game. 


February 
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- It is a matter of sincere pride with the 
i f group of men who make up SweetT-Orr 
y. & 
al Distrisutors, INc., that we shall help to 
' advance the aims and ideals of Scouting, as 
it is represented by the average upstanding, 
trim appearing, Officially Uniformed Boy 
Scout. We, as National Scout Distributor 
and sole licensed manufacturer of the Official 
Boy Scout Uniform, pledge ourselves to 
re maintain our entire Scout output at the high 
. and rigorous standards required by Scouting. 
e. 
" 
le 
ds 
THE OFFICIAL THE SWEET-ORR 
ot BOY SCOUT SEAL TRADE MARK 
th 
id ; The Official Boy Scout Seal guarantees The Sweet-Orr Trade Mark insures hon- 
ey itto be the Official Boy Scout Uniform. esty of material and honesty of manu- 
Don't buy a Uniform that hasn't this seal. facture. You are safe when you see it. 
id : 
a 
t 4 . oe a . . é. . 
’ It is with a deep sense of responsibility that we select The Uniform which Scouts are privileged to wear is 
“4 the cloth, prepare it, shape and sew it into the sturdy built to overcome every strain placed upon it. It stands 
oe Official Uniform for the most strenuous boys in America the rigors of camp life, repeated washings, and though 
—Boy Scouts—at the most economical price. often outgrown, is seldom outworn. 
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Official Hat 


he Official Hat harmonizes com- 
pletely with the standards of the 
Scout Uniform for being practical, 
durable and smart. Its wide brim 
protects you from the elements, the 
soft felt crown fits snugly and com- 
fortably on the head, and gives you 
that feeling of confidence and smart- 
ness that is so characteristic of Boy 
Scouts. 


No. 503 Price, $1.75 





Official Cotton Shirt 


smartly tailored Shirt that is 
outstanding in appearance. Its rich 
khaki, fSedegnnell eaten, set off with 
the dark Official Buttons and the 
embroidered name strip, give it that 
perfect Scout appearance. 


No. 647 Price, $1.60 


® 
For Boy Scout Week 


A New Complete Official Boy Scout 
Uniform Outfit 

No. 503—Hat $1.75 
No. 647—Shirt 1.60 
No.651—Breeches 1.60 
No. 529—Belt 35 
No. 528—Stockings 35 
Neckerchief and Slide 55 











Official Breeches 
These shrink-proof and fade-proof 
Breeches are made to withstand the 
rugged outdoor activities of Scouting. 
They are unbeatable for wear when 
camping, and conspicuous for their 
smartness On dress occasions. 


No. 651 Price, $1.60 


Official Wool 
Stockings 









A pure wool Stocking that is luxu- 
riously soft and warm,—a deep khaki 
color that harmonizes . splendidly 
with the Uniform. 


No. 530 Price, 85c 
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Special certificate of award to all Troops who have high 
average in conforming with the rules of this Contest 


$25.00 worth of Scout equipment 


to each one of the best twelve 
Correctly and Officially Uniformed Troops in this group 


LIFE 
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Official Wood Carving Set 


Contains forged and electrically hardened 
tools necessary to successful woodcarving. 


No. 1241 Price, $3.50 





Waterproof Match Box 


Small; waterproof. Made of seamless brass. 
Holds enough matches to last several days. 


No. 1437 Price, 50c 
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Official Flashlight 


Has 400 fe. re with focusing lenses for 
spotlight or wide area focus. Case is durable 
khaki colored finish. Battery included. 


No. 1278 Price, $1.70 











Official All-Steel Axe 


All steel constructed. Head and handle 
are manufactured in a single piece. Com- 
plete with sheath. 


No. 1424 Price, $1.75 














cAbove are a few of the 500 
items listed in the new catalog. 


The new 1933 Boy Scout catalog is yours, free of charge, for 
the asking. Just send a post card to any of the Boy Scout 
Service Depots listed at the bottom of the opposite page, and 
a copy will be mailed at once . . . Contains all sorts of equip- 


ment for Boy Scouts and other outdoor boys. 


Lo not accept substitutes pods purchase from 


YOUR LOCAL SCOUT DISTRIBUTOR 


YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS ARE 
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Prop if 


SweEet-Orr DistrisuTors, Inc., National Scout Distributors, in order to recognize those Troops 
which have tried to cooperate in the Program for Better Appearance of the Boy Scouts of 
America, offer a prize of $25.00 worth of camp equipment as selected from the Official Boy 
Scout catalog, to the best Correctly and Officially Uniformed Troop in each one of the twelve 
Regions. In event of a tie each tying contestant will receive the prize. 











CONDITIONS OF CONTEST A WRITE FOR CONTEST SCORING CHART 
The winners will be selected on the following basis: As it is not possible for the representatives of the National Council to 
inspect and judge personally every Troop that enters the contest, we are 
1, Every part of the Uniform on all Scouts and Scouters must be Official. going to rely upon the cooperation of your Troop Committee to aid 
2. Scouts and Scouters must wear the Insignia to which they are en- us in the preliminary ap. ; 

* titled. This includes Badges of Rank, such as Tenderfoot, Second The first thing you need is a Contest Scoring Chart. This chart will in- 
Class, First Class, Star, Life, Eagle or Eagle Palms, etc.; Badges of struct your Troop Committee how to proceed with inspecting your Troop 
Office, such as Patrol Leader, Scribe, Bugler, etc.; Badges of Service, on the basis of Conditions 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. All infractions of these rules 
such as Service Stars, and Troop and Patrol Insignia, such as the will be noted on the chart. So you can readily see that it is important 
Community Strip and Patrol Medallion. that you write to Sweet-Orr Distributors, Inc., 15 Union Square, New 

3 All Insignia must be in the proper place according to the Uniform York City, for the Scoring Chart at once. 

* regulations as they appear in the Handbook for Boys. TAKE A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOUR TROOP 
All parts of the Uniform must be correctly worn. The Stockings The next step is for your Scoutmaster to mobilize the whole Troop and 

* must come to the proper place below the knee, the Hat must be at have a photograph taken of it. This photograph will be the basis for the 
the right angle, the Neckerchief correctly tied, and the Slide in its final award, so be sure that it is good and clear, and taken under proper 
proper place. conditions. It should be approximately 8” x 10” in size. A clear snapshot 

5 Every member of the Troop should be in the photograph, whether enlarged to this size will do. ; 
i is Eletlecen or ce. In the meantime, your Scoutmaster should notify the Troop Committee, 
F tthe T oe who will be present at the time the photograph is taken, and they will 
G, Posture an "geen? 7 yuma of the Troop as shown by the photo- make the inspection described above in order to determine how Cor- 
graph will be considered. rectly and Officially Uniformed your Troop is. 
NOTE: Shorts or Breeches may be worn, but all should be Uniformed alike. 
Scouts must not wear the Coat, Lumberjack “ Mackinaw for the chatnaoasl. . APPEARANCE AS SHOWN BY PHOTOGRAPH 
The manner in which the photograph shows the general appearance of the 
HOW YOUR TROOP CAN TAKE PART Troop will be an important factor in this contest. Correct posture, shoul- 
Every Troop in America may enter this contest without filing any entry ders erect, heads up, and the general attitude of the Troop as shown in 
blank or paying any entry fee. There are just a few simple things to do, the photograph, may decide the winner. See No. 6 of the Contest Condi- 
and your Troop has a good chance of being the winner in your Region. Y_ tions. If two or more Troops in a Region have complied with all the 
above requirements and are correct in all respects, 
CERTIFICATE OF RECOGNITION the judges will naturally give the decision to the 
Special recognition, in the form of a certificate, THE JUDGES Troop which makes the best appearance in the 


will be made to all Troops that have a high aver- 
age in conforming with the rules of this contest. 
The certificate will be awarded through your 
Local Council, which will be advised by letter of 


The judges of the contest will be— 
E. URNER GOODMAN, 


Director of Program Division, B. S. A. 


photograph. 


SEND THEM TO US 
After the err has been taken, have your 


your award. E. S. MARTIN, STANLEY A. SWEET, Scoutmaster send it, together with the Contest 
Editor of SCOUTING. President, Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc. Scoring Chart, to Sweet-Orr Distributors, Inc. 
& They will recommend to Sweet-Orr Distributors, Inc., the 12 
Troops which in their judgment are the winners in their respective & 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR 


Regions, taking into consideration the contest chart, the photo- 
graphs, and the National Council somes as to the number of boys 
in the phot 


CONTEST CLOSES JUNE ist, 1933 


graph, and the number 





who ought to have app 


Your Local Scout Distributor may be delighted to have your eae 


Troop photographed without charge. Ask your Scout- 








All photographs must be mailed not later than midnight 
of May 31st, 1933. 











master to see him. 





SH not stocked by your distributor — order by mail from 
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PARK AVENUE 9 W. WASHINGTON ST 
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“OFFICIAL” 
Remington 





fooled by imitations. 


Conn. 
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Be Sure to Get 


 gomee at the picture of the 
“Official” Remington Boy 
Scout knife. Study it; be sure 
you know it, so you can’t be 


This knife has stood the 
hard testsof Boy Scout National 
Office. Itis of thetypeand qual- 
ity National Office selected as 
the best for all’round Scout work. Ithas to be good! 

Wear and use Official equipment. This Reming- 
ton, No. RS3333,is Official. 
look carefully to see that it has the official emblem 
on the shield and the name “Remington” on the 
blade. That way you'll avoid disappointment. You 
can trust Remington to put out the best boy’s knife. 
Haven’t they made the best boy’s rifle for over 100 
years? Write for a descriptive folder: Remington 
Cutlery Works, 950 Barnum Avenue, Bridgeport, 


Remington 
“Official” 
Boy Scout 


Knife 





When you buy a knife, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


Remington 
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it cool. 





“‘Wear-Ever” 
Camp Cooking Outfit, 27 oz. 
when packed. $1.95 





“Wear-Ever” whenever 
the Mess Call..blows Chow! 


Snap the button open . . . pull the canvas cover 
back . . . and you’re all set to go with this ““Wear- 
Ever” Camp Cooking Outfit that consists of a 
Fry Pan with folding handle, a Deep Plate that 
you can use for Pudding, etc. ...a Bucket with a 
cover, a Cup, Spoon and Fork. 


Chow over, you wash them out, snap ’em back in 
the case... and sling the strap over your shoulder. 
And guess how much the whole outfit weighs? ... 
only 27 ounces, canvas cover and all... keen, eh? 


wi 


a 


Hep... 
the water in the old Canteen on 
the Hip. Kinda makes you want 
to step out right now, doesn’t it? 
The “Wear-Ever” Canteen holds 
21% pints of water... and keeps 


If you haven’t them already, get 
both these Boy Scout Outfits To- 
day! Your Scout Distributor has 
them . . . they’re Official Boy 
Scout Equipment. Get Dad to put ‘‘Wear-Ever”’ 
them on your Birthday List. 


-Wear-Ever” 


CAMP COOKING OUTFIT AND CANTEEN 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Penna. 





hep... and the burble of 





Canteen—Holds 
21 pints. . $1.95 


Manufactured by 











The Boy Scout and His 
Official Equipment 
By F. N. Cooke, Jr. 


National Director of Licenses and Royalties 
Boy Scouts or AMERICA 


The business of catering to the equipment 
needs of the vast membership of the Boy 
Scouts of America is one which engages the 
attention of a large number of high-grade 
American manufacturers. Even in times of 
so-called depression, the task of supplying 
the wants of over a million Scouts and adult 
Seout Leaders with their Official Uniforms 
and camping equipment, as well as incidental 
accessories, is one of great magnitude. Con- 
sidering the Uniform alone, the contract 
placed by the Boy Scouts of America is second 
in volume and importance only to that of the 
United States Government for its official 
forces. 

The Official Uniform is made by the well- 
known firm of Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc., manu- 
facturers of a nationally famous brand of 
sturdy work clothing and of uniforms for 
many private organizations. ‘The famous 
“tug-of-war” trade-mark of the Sweet-Orr 
Company, showing the absolute ripless 
quality of its goods, has been known to 
millions of workers for several generations, 
and is indicative of the service and satisfac- 
tion which Scouts may confidently expect 
from their Uniforms, 

As a factor in its contract to extend service 
to Boy Scouts in all parts of the United 
States, the Official Manufacturer of our 
Uniforms organized a separate corporation, 
known as Sweet-Orr Distributors, Inc., to 
supply Uniforms and accessory equipment 
to the Local Scout Distributors located in 
cities and towns where there are five or more 
Boy Scout Troops, Cub Packs and Sea Scout 
Ships. These local merchants receive their 
supplies of Uniforms from Sweet-Orr Dis- 
tributors, Inc., whose warehouses are situated 
in the East at Newburg, New York; in the 
Central West at Joliet, Illinois, and on the 
Pacific Coast at San Francisco, California. In 
this way there is no delay in furnishing Local 
Seout Distributors with Official Uniforms in 
any quantity as may be required at any time. 
This system makes it possible for nearly 
every registered Boy Scout, Cub or Sea 
Scout to obtain his Official Uniform over the 
counter conveniently in the town where he 
lives, or closely nearby. All that is required 
is the showing of the Scout's certificate of 
current registration in the Boy Scouts of 
America. Without this no dealer may prop- 
erly make a sale of any part of the Official 
Uniform, the wearing of which is restricted 
by special Act of Congress to the duly quali- 
fied membership of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

In order to meet the needs of the Scout 
membership not located near any of the 
Local Scout Distributors, or who for reasons 
of sentiment, or otherwise, wish to secure 
their Uniforms and other official equipment 
from the National Office of the Boy Scouts 
of America, there is maintained by the 
National Boy Scout Council a National 
Supply Service which publishes a catalog 
annually and makes available to Scouts 
everywhere the Official Uniform and various 
items of personal equipment, handbooks and 
other printed matter and supplies provided 
by the organization. All of this merchandise 
is sold at the same prices charged by au- 
thorized Local Scout Distributors, and all, 
save a few very heavy items (or those re- 
quiring special handling), are shipped by 
parcel post, prepaid to all parts of the 
United States. Every month in “BOYS’ 
LIFE” and “SCOUTING,” and through 
special circulars at Christmas-time and 
camping-time, the Boy Scout field is advised 
of seasonable equipment which Scouts and 
their leaders may desire for benefit and en- 
joyment in the game of Scouting. 

This National Supply Service operates, 
also, in New York City, Chicago and San 
Francisco, “Boy Scout Trading Posts,” 
where Official Uniforms and all equipment 
and supplies listed in the catalog may be 
procured, some of which may not be carried 
in stock by Local Scout Distributors. 

Scouts and their leaders of all ranks are 
proud, and justly so, of tests passed and 
honors achieved in the program of Scouting. 
It is a principle of Scouting to recognize such 
accomplishments with appropriate symbols. 
Lion Brothers Co., of New York City, is the 
manufacturer of many of the attractive 
badges and insignia of rank and achievement 
in the Boy Scout program. The intricate and 
colorful embroidered badges, including the 
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Mother burned 
badlyfromscald- 









hen 


Va es 






ing water...Scout 
Richards calls 
doctor...gets J & J First-Aid Kit... 
applies Joncolia Burn Emollient to 
burns ...relieves pain... Doctor says 
quick action saved mother from per- 


manent scars. 


BOY SCOUTS ARE NEVER 
WITHOUT THEIR 
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OFFICIAL BUGLE 
BOY SCOUTS <> OF AMERICA 



















Leadership 


with a 


Rexcraft 


It’s Official with the 
Boy Scout seal en- 
graved on every bugle. 
That’s your guarantee 
of its Superiority. 


Price $4.00 each 


To-day, thousands of REX- 
CRAFT OFFICIALS in daily 
use by Scouts from Coast to 
Coast will attest to the fact 
that there are none superior. 


It comes packed with an 
instruction book in a 
sealed carton. 











J 


No. 1538 


On sale at music, sporting goods and Scout 
Outfitter stores, or get a money order and 
mail to us. 


Rexrratt 


INCORPORATED 
80 York St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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No fooling! Head can’t even 
come loose—because it’s all 
drop-forged into one-piece 
head and handle. That 
makes it the SAFE AX—this 


Bridgeport 
OFFICIAL 
SCOUT AX 


It’s marvelously balanced, 
too. And its finely tempered 
steel HOLDS its edge. Goto 
your dealer or trading post, 
and see one of these axes. 
Feel it. Swing it. Buy it! 
Ax, $1.50. Sheath, 25c. 











"DON'T FORGET 
SATURDAY'S PARADE— 


Better W ear Your Service Shoes”’ 





“That’s good advice, Scoutmaster, very 
good advice. You know what a two-hour 
parade will do to growing ankles and you 
know how well they can be protected by 
wearing Official Service shoes.” 


He’s right, boys. Official Service Shoes are 
exactly what you need for parades and 
hikes. And these official Excel- 
siors—approved by your Na- 
tional Council—are made just 
like regular army shoes over the 
famous Munson last. Ask your 
dealer for style No. 588 with 
sturdy Brown Elk uppers, heavy 
. single leather 
soles and rubber 
heels. 












If you haven’t 

already sent for one of the 
booklets on Camping, 
Bs write today. Dep. 2-B, 
y The Excelsior Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 





For Camp Service or Dress Weare 
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; many Merit Badges, are the product of this 


firm, and testify to its interest and compe- 
tency to supply these tokens of Scout ad- 
vancement. 

A few years ago, to complete the Official 
Uniform of the Boy Scouts of America, there 
was adopted a line of Official Boy Scout 
Shoes of a design and quality to meet the 
varied demands of active Scouts and Scout- 
ers. 

One of the manufacturers chosen to make 
the Official Boy Scout Shoes was the Excelsior 
Shoe Company, of Portsmouth, Ohio. The 
experience of the Excelsior Shoe Co. as 
a skilled manufacturer of boys’ shoes has 
contributed greatly to the comfort and 
satisfaction of thousands of Scouts and their 
parents who have come to know and to value 
the Official Boy Scout Shoes made by this 
company under its contract with the Boy 
Scouts of America. The name “Excelsior” 
on shoes, coupled with the name and seal 
of the Boy Scouts of America, has inspired a 
high degree of confidence which has led in- 
numerable Scouts during the past several 
years to complete their Scout Uniform with 
Official Boy Scout Shoes made by “Excel- 
sior,” and also to purchase for every-day 
use the styles provided for every need, from 
the popular moccasin oxfords, to the high 
boots, with handsome dress oxfords in be- 
tween. Sea Scouts have not been forgotten, 
and a line of official black shoes, both low-cut 
and high, have been provided for them. 
Dealers handling “Excelsior” Official Boy 
Scout Shoes are to be found almost every- 
where. 

The other company holding license to man- 
ufacture and distribute Official Boy Scout 
Shoes has been known to American boys and 
their parents for long years past as the makers 
of the ever popular “Buster Brown’”’ Shoes, 
the Brown Shoe Company of St. Louis, Mo. 

While Boy Scouts are hardy fellows, those 
who provide for their needs and comfort do 
not expect them to uselessly suffer the effects 
of exposure to inclement weather, on the 
hike, or when camping. The U. S. Rubber 
Company, of New York City, is licensed to 
produce for the Boy Scouts of America an 
Official Poncho and also a ground blanket. 
The poncho is of very novel design, and in an 
emergency may be made to serve as a shelter 
tent, or as an outer covering for blankets to 
form a temporary sleeping bag. The ground 
blanket is also adaptable to several uses. 

The Alligator Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
is the maker of a raincoat designed to be 
worn with the Official Boy Scout Uniform. 
It is attractive in appearance, and ably 
supplements the Uniform of a Scout. Indeed, 
it is a garment which Scouts and other boys 
may well wear to school or for any rainy-day 
purpose. 

Many Scouts are trained in the art of 
making fire without matches, by the use of 
flint and steel, by the Indian bow drill, and 
in other ingenious (though somewhat tedious) 
methods. There are times, however—in the 
wet woods, on canoe trips, etc., when more 
convenient means are preferable and _per- 
missible. The Marble Arms Company, of 
Gladstone, Mich., known to all campers and 
sportsmen, makes a most effective match-box 
for Scouts, and one which is guaranteed to 
keep the matches dry and safe under most 
any circumstances. 

Away back in the earliest days of the Boy 
Scout movement in this country, the very 
first article of official equipment, after the 
badges and Uniform were adopted, was the 
Official Boy Scout Knife. 

This knife was designed by the Chief Scout 
Executive. There had never, previously, been 
a knife of identically this construction. 
Scores of existing knives made by numerous 
manufacturers in the United States were 
examined and tested, and finally Mr. West 
said, “We'll have one big cutting blade for 
Scouts to meet their requirements with; then 
there must be a can-opener and cap lifter, 
and above all, a leather punch for Scout- 
craft work, and the knife must have a ‘bail’ 
for attaching it to the Scout’s belt.” These 
Official Boy Scout Knives are now made by 
three manufacturers under license from the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Prominent among these is the Remington 
Arms Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., a company 
whose name has been familiar to Scouts and 
all boys for many years because of other 
goods made by this firm. Wherever guns and 
ammunition are used, the name “ Remington” 
is acclaimed, and as manufacturers of the 
Official Boy Scout Knife the company has 
widely increased its fame among Scouts and 
all persons who need a sturdy knife serving 
the many uses of the camper, woodsman, 
and handy-man. Well over a_ million 





Your Daa 


thought this Eveready 


was hot stuff?! 





Model of about 
the year 1910 





WHEN your Dad was a Boy Scout — about 23 years ago, at the 
time Scouting was organized — he probably had an Eveready 
like this. It was “some class,” according to the slang of those 
days. And it was the best that money could buy. Nevertheless, 
this Eveready should be in a museum now. Take a look at that 
switch. It snapped together like the button on a glove! Can 
you imagine that? Dad thought it was hot stuff, along about 
1910 — but 


Ask him what he thinks of 
this Eveready! 





Model of 1933 





Here’s the 1933 model — approved by the National Council 
as the Official Boy Scout Flashlight. Eveready was the best 
in Dad’s day — and it’s the best today, too, with all the latest 
improvements! That’s why the National Council approves it. 

This Official Boy Scout Eveready has an all-metal case. 
It can’t warp, shrink, or rust. There’s a clip on the back, and 
you can carry the light on your belt or pocket. The safety- 
lock switch makes a steady light or an off-and-on flash. A 
shock-absorber protects the lamp-filament, if you give the 
Eveready a hard jolt. There’s a handy ring-hanger for put- 
ting the light on a nail or tree-limb. Finally, a focusing-device. 
You can make a broad circle of light close by — or jab a 
strong, straight beam for 400 feet through the darkness! 

Every fellow needs a flashlight — for signaling, camping, 
hiking, or just around the house where there’s 
danger of falls and fires. Ask Dad how he would 
have liked the Eveready that you can have today. 
All the best stores sell it. 

. ¢ «6 

No old-fashioned, wax-compound tops for Eveready Flash- 


light Batteries. All-armored construction . . . crack-proof, 
leak-proof metal tops! Extra long life. Only 10c. 


EVEREAD 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide §%} N 





FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 





INC. 


and Carbon Corporation 
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Don’t buy 


Look for the 
“Official Emblem” 


Look for the trade name 


4. Rustless Nickel Silver Lining 
5. Fancy Decorated Back 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 














Boy scours SE 


poor imitations 


on your Boy Scout Knife 


See this knife at your regular Hardware 
store or from official Scout headquarters 


1. New Chisel Edge Screw Driver 
2. New Easier Cutting Can Opener \ 
3. New Cleaner Cutting Leather Punch 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


& 





UNIVERSAL 
OFFICIAL | 
Boy Scour f | 
Knire No. 1585} | 
(Actual Size) ! 


Also made in Junior fii 
Size, No. 1586 i 


















Nour! 
the Official 


Scout Daum 


by LUDWIG 


T’S A BEAUTY—with the big, 
snappy tone and quick response 
—the qualities which have made 
Ludwig the choice of so many “crack” 
outfits. Especially designed for Scout 
use—sturdy but light in weight. Gen- 
uine mahogany shell, maple hoops, 
nickeled parts. Beginners develop a 
fine roll quickly—with a little practice 
you can “make it talk.” 


SEND COUPON now for complete in- 
formation — FREE and without obligation. 


EUDWIE & LUDWIG 


Seesesssssses see esseeeeesesesaesea 
Ludwig & Ludwig, 208 Ludwig Bidg., 
1611 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, lil. 
Gentlemen : Piease send full details about the new 
Ludwig Official Scout Drum, without obligation. 












en 
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BOY SCOUT 
LANTERN 


This combination BOND SPOT- 

LIGHT AND SPREADLIGHT 

electric lantern—can be carried in 

hand—clipped on belt—hung up by 
handle—or laid on side. Throws 
long powerful rays or evenly dif- 
fused light at close range. Uses two 
102 Bond Monocells. Supplied in 
Khaki. WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
DETAILS AND PRICES. 


BOND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


Please send complete details on 
BOND BOY SCOUT LANTERN 


NER o, cdny adeabieianee< ’ 





*“Remington” Boy Scout Knives have been 
sold, testifying to the satisfying quality of the 
company’s adherence to Boy Scout specifi- 
cations, and to the service which the Rem- 
ington sales and distributing service renders 
to the trade. 

Another manufacturer of Official Boy 
Scout Knives whose name and trade brand, 
“Universal,” is a well recognized sign of 
quality upon many lines of household needs, 
is Landers, Frary & Clark, of New Britain, 
Conn. While this company is a comparative 
newcomer in the field of Boy Scout products, 
its Official Knife has commenced to share the 
popularity and confidence of its table cutlery 
and other products which mothers and fathers 
of Scouts have long approved. While the 
Official Boy Scout Knives made by the three 
companies are required to meet the standard 
specifications of the Boy Scouts of America, 
each company has striven to incorporate 
special features of incidental design or con- 
struction into its Scout Knives which make 
their respective products to some extent 
distinctive. 

The name of “Dwight Divine & Sons,” 
makers of ‘“‘ Ulster Brand” cutlery, has for a 
generation or more indicated sterling quality. 
One of the manufacturers of Official Boy 
Scout Knives for the past ten years, the 
Divines, personally, have been closely iden- 
tified with the welfare of Scouting in the 
locality of their factory, as they have with 
the maintenance of the highest standards of 
production and ethics of the cutlery industry. 
It may be interesting to Scouts to learn, 
moreover, that this company makes pocket 
knives which are classed and sold with the 
products found in the cases of exclusive 
jewelry establishments of the country— 
knives with genuine pearl handles of the 
rarest quality and hue, and with solid silver 
and gold linings and trimmings. 


Another “tool” which has found ready 
use and popularity in the Boy Scout program 
is a recently adopted pocket knife for whit- 
tling and wood-carving. Its name, very 
appropriately, is the “‘ Whitt-L-Kraft” Knife. 
It is made by the Cattaragus Cutlery Co., of 
Little Valley, N. Y. This knife has been 
used by Scouts and other boys to make some 
of the most amazing and intricate exhibits 
of the almost lost art of whittling. National 
contests have been conducted by the Catta- 
ragus Cutlery Co. which have stimulated the 
interest of boys in all parts of the country, 
and sent them scurrying to their Local Scout 
Distributors for the “* Whitt-L-Kraft” Knife. 
Its blades are different from those of the 
Official Boy Scout Knife, being specially 
designed for whittling, carving, scraping and 
other processes of knife-craft artistry. 

Supplementing this special knife, the Catta- 
ragus Cutlery Co. has made for the Boy 
Scouts of America an Official Wood-Carving 
Set, numbering five carefully designed chisels, 
gouges and a “‘veiner,” together with a “slip- 
stone” for sharpening various tools. The 
latter are all electrically hardened and tem- 
pered. 


A name long familiar to the households 
of the country is associated with the cook kit 
and canteen constituting the Official Equip- 
ment of the Boy Scouts of America—that of 
“Wear-Ever” aluminum. The Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Company, of New Kensing- 
ton, Pa., makers of this famous brand of 
aluminum ware, has been on the roster of 
the licensed manufacturers of Official Boy 
Scout Equipment for nearly twenty years. 
The name “ Wear-Ever”’ is literal, as many 
Scouts have found out, even when they have 
sorely abused their cook kits and canteens, 
and neglected their care after a season of 
camping. ‘ Wear-Ever”’ products have been 
the companions of hundreds of thousands of 
Scouts who have learned to pass their cook- 
ing tests, and subsequently to enjoy their 
hikes and camping trips, in part through the 
possession of these necessities. 


Much the same is true of the Official Axes 
in which Boy Scouts take so much pride. 
Their design, quality, weight and balance 
have been developed through many practical 
tests and experiences. In recent years, a 
special all-steel Official Axe was developed for 
the Boy Scouts of America by the Bridgeport 
Hardware Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., and 
after extensive laboratory and _ practical 
tests, it was approved. One of the interest- 
ing and unusual tests to which this axe was 
subjected was one to determine whether the 
all-steel axe with its narrowed, or thinned, 
cutting blade, would “stand up” in extremely 
cold weather. To determine the facts, some 
of these axes, selected at random from stock 





production, were placed in a beef-packer’s ice 
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The 
“EAGLE” 
of 
Wrist 
Watches! 


This OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT WRIST 
WATCH has a lot more than good looks 
in its favor. It is built to keep accurate 
time in active service, and will stand a 
lot of punishment. 


Curved to fit the wrist. Silver radium 
dial and hands. Boy Scout seal on face. 
Double-stitched removable strap. Un- 
breakable crystal. | Chromium-plated 
case, tarnish-proof and rust-proof. Comes 
in attractive box, imprinted with Boy 
Scout seal. 

A quality watch through and through. 
Obtainable for $5 at Scout Stores or 
almost any store where good watches 
are sold. 

Made by 
THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 











Camping or Hiking 
..- Every Scout 
Needs These 











MARBLE’S NO. 40 OUTERS’ KNIFE 





The 4in. blade, tempered, polished and sharpened, 
is made from the same high grade cutlery steel used 
in all Marble Knives. Blade extends through the 
attractive bone stag handle. Comes complete with 


leather sheath. Just the thing you'll need for hunt- 
Price, $1,00. 


ing, fishing and camping. 






Marble’s 
Safety Pocket Axe 


Safest to carry and keenest to use. The only Axe 
with the spring-hinged safety guard. Price, No. 5, 
$2.00. 


Marble’s 
Water-Proof Match Box 
(Official) 

Matches always dry and ready 
for instant use. Easily carried in 
your pocket. Made in seamless 
nickel-plated brass. Price, No. 181, 





Marble’s 
Coat Compass 
Fastens easily on your coat of 
belt. Made water-proof and 


guaranteed accurate. ith 
od dial. Price No. 182, 





- 
No. 182 
Ask your dealer or order direct 


You'll want Marble’s new 32-page booklet 
Free ! on axes, knives, sights, compasses and gu? 


cleaning equipment. Every scout and outdoorsman 
should have it. Write today, 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. (A+) 
5092 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U. S. 4 


——— 





February 
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’ Scout 
Carvers! 


BOYS 







OFFICIAL 


B.S. A.Carving Set 


Carve totem-poles, 
book-ends, animals 
and a host of other in- 
tricate models. Earn 
a Merit Badge for 
wood carving easily, 
using the Official Set. 
Has six tools de- 
signed by professional 
woodcarvers to do all 
types of wood, soap and linoleum carving, 
Packed in polished wood box with stone for 
sharpening. 

Equal of sets costing up to $15.00—yet only 
$3.50 at your dealer's, scout outfitter’s or 
direct from us. 


Approved Boy Scout 


WHITT-L-KRAFT KNIFE 


Not just another knife—it’s a set of whittling 
tools in a handle! Four blades, each for a 
specific purpose, make it easy and fun to 
whittle all kinds of models and useful articles. 
The WHITT-L-KRAFT Knife is a swell, all- 
around knife too. It has a leather punch, and 
the scraper-blade is a bottle opener, can opener 
and screw-driver all in one. 

Only $1.50 at your dealer's, scout outfitter’s or 
direct from us. 


CATTARAUGUS 


Cutlery Co. // 
Little Valley, N. Y. ; 
U.S.A. 
ie | 
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The Official 
Boy Scout Raincoat 














A trim fitting military style Coat, especially de- 
signed for Scouts. Wide shoulders, narrow hips, 
extra long, large roomy pockets, convertible collar 
and Official buttons. 

This Raincoat is as practicable and durable as it is 
smart. The fabric is absolutely waterproof and 
contains no rubber that wilt crack or pecl. It is 
light in weight and very easy to keep clean. Merely 
Sponge with ordinary soap and water. 

Boys’ Sizes - 


Age 12to 20 - 
Men’s Sizes - ‘ 


32 to 44 - 


Sold Through Your 
Local Scout Distributor And 
Official Boy Scout Supply Service 
Made by 


The Alligator Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


iidnnanmiamnneniiaedetion ee ed 
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Each, $4.00 
Each, $5.00 





refrigerator for forty-eight hours or more, and 
then placed on an anvil, and pounded with a 
sledge hammer—also subjected to other rig- 
orous tests. The results silenced all doubts as 
to their efficiency under the most extreme 
conditions. The axe is proving very popular 
in Scouting. 


The National Carbon Co., makers of “‘ Ever- 
Ready” flashlights, have contributed greatly 
to the enjoyment and comfort of Scouts at 
home and in the woods. Until a few years 
ago, only telephone and telegraph linemen 
generally had electric flashlights which could 
be worn on the belt, or hung on a coat button. 
throwing the beam wherever wanted, and 
leaving both hands of the wearer free for his 
work. Moreover, such a flashlight was quite 
expensive. For Boy Scout use it lacked an 
important feature—a focusing device, per- 


mitting either a wide beam of light, or a long |: 


range spot light. After nearly two years of 
work by company engineers, it was found 
possible to modify and improve the tele- 
phone worker’s flashlight for Boy Scout use, 
and the final result was the Official Flash- 
light of the Boy Scouts of America. Best of 
all, the price, as a result of the estimated 
demand for large quantities, was cut to half 
of that charged for the nearest previous 
approach to the Official Flashlight. The 
“estimated” demand has been widely ex- 
ceeded, and thousands of auto tourists and 
campers other than Scouts, have helped to 
make this Official Boy Scout Flashlight, like 
the Scout Knife, one of the largest selling 
articles of its class in the United States. 

But this is not the extent of the Boy 
Scout’s electrical equipment for camping and 
hiking. A most efficient, sturdy and attrac- 
tive Official Boy Scout Lantern, or box type 
of flashlight, was developed by the Bond 
Electric Co., of Jersey City, N. J. This item 
of useful purpose has taken hold among 
Scouts, even in these days of “‘depression,” 
in a manner which testifies to the care with 
which the Bond Electric Co. has designed and 
made it. Of comparatively recent adoption, 
this camp lantern is bound to be increasingly 
popular, as one is sure to sell another as they 
become distributed among Scouts the coun- 
try over. 

First Aid work furnishes Scouts and Scout- 
ing a great opportunity to do “Good Turns.” 


The daily papers, here, there and everywhere, | ' 


contain frequent mention of the notable 
service rendered by Boy Scouts, through 
their First Aid accomplishments in cases 
of accident or more serious calamities, such 
as where tornadoes, floods, ete., have oc- 
curred. 

For many years the Official First Aid Sup- 
plies and Equipment of the Boy Scouts of 
America have been furnished by the firm of 
Bauer & Black, of Chicago, Ill. Scores of 
thousands of Scouts have worn the individual 
First Aid kit made by this well known com- 
pany, and thousands of others have learned 
their bandaging and other First. Aid require- 
ments through use of the First Aid supplies 
distributed by Bauer & Black as a part of our 
Official Boy Scout Equipment. In addition 
to the individual kits and contents, Bauer & 
Black are the manufacturers of our larger 
Troop First Aid Pouches, and of our Official 
First Aid Cabinets for use in Boy Scout 
Camps and elsewhere where extensive outfits 
and supplies of First Aid essentials are re- 
quired. The makers of this equipment have 
also cooperated substantially with the Boy 
Scouts of America in developing programs for 
Patrol, Troop and Council-wide demonstra- 
tions of First Aid competency by Boy 
Scouts. 

Two manufacturers of Official First Aid 
Equipment are licensed. The name of John- 
son & Johnson is extensively associated with 
the manufacture and distribution of First 
Aid supplies, and this firm furnishes a part 
of the requirements of the Boy Scouts of 
America in respect to its individual First Aid 
kits. While the contents are standard, in 
accordance with our specifications, this kit is 
distinctively boxed, and includes an instruc- 
tion booklet which presents the contents for 
use by the Scout in a manner which will be 
greatly helpful to him. 


When the Boy Scouts of America, a few 
years ago, adopted its Official Bugle, the 
drill shed of a near-by armory in New York 
resounded with the tests of various instru- 
ments submitted by American manufactur- 
ers. Scouts in camp get up, eat, swim, work 
and go to bed by the bugle. Moreover, many 
Troops have formed special bugle corps, and 
must have instruments of true, uniform tone, 
easy blowing, and sturdy construction. As a 
result of the tests made, two manufacturers 
were licensed to make bugles meeting Boy 
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VERY BOY SCOUT WANTS 


KIT 


@ Every Scout and Scout 
Leader must be prepared 
for any emergency. A 
Scout who carries the official Bauer & Black First Aid Kit is never 
caught off guard. It may mean the saving of a life. 

Each compact kit (in a khaki case) contains first aid for bad cuts 
and burns—for shock and fainting—for insect bites and poison ivy. 
Tablets, too, for purifying contaminated water. A First Aid Guide 
Book with illustrations and 80 pages of important information is 
also included. 

Scouts and Scouters save money when they buy their first aid 
supplies complete in this handy Official Kit made especially for 
them by Bauer & Black. 


IMPORTANT! Your druggist carries the official supplies to 
replenish your kit as needed. 


(BAUER & BLACK) | 


MAKERS OF THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT FIRST AID KIT 





Division of THE KENDALL COM- 
PANY + CHICAGO + NEW YORK 
TORONTO 



































Community Strip 






Troop Numeral 


First Aid M.B. Bugling M.B. 
Hiking M.B. Printing M.B. 


THE SIGN OF A REAL SCOUT 


You wouldn’t think of going to school without your 
neck tie. Why wear your uniform without its insignia? 


Badges and insignia by 


LION BROTHERS Baltimore, Md. 
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The Official Boy Scout 
PONCHO 


If it rained cats and dogs for forty days 
and forty nights, you'd still be dry and 
warm inside this fine poncho. Don't mis- 
take it for an ordinary poncho of rubber 
or rubberized cloth. It is made of special 
light-weight material, is comfortable to 
wear and can be turned into an ideal 
sleeping bag with no trouble at all. It will 
stand a lot of hard usage, too, because 
it is reinforced at the neck, the edges and 
around the fasteners. If you want a real 
poncho fo protect you when you camp or 
hike in the open, be sure you get the 
official Boy Scout Poncho made by the 
United States Rubber Company and dis- 
tributed by the Sweet-Orr Company of 
New York. 



















GROUND BLANKET 


“The U.S.’ Ground Blanket 
for Boy Scouts is made of high 
grade waterproof material of 
special strength and dura- 
bility. It carries the official 
Boy Scout seal and is dis- 
tributed by the Sweet-Orr 
Company of New York. 








Names you should know-- 


YOU like to know names that everybody knows—name of the man who tied 
lightning to a kite; name of the man who watched a tea-kettle and 
went out and made an engine. Just knowing such names gives you pleasure. 

Yet there are names that thousands of people know that can give you much 
more pleasure in a much more personal way. Names that stand for the best 
things to eat, to wear, to sleep on. Names, that if connected with the candy 
bar, hat, fountain pen you select—or any other desirable thing—mean it is 
most desirable. Names written large in ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Advertisements tell why those are wise names for you to know. Why 
such names greet you in the best sporting goods, department and hardware 
stores. Why those names are in the buying vocabulary of thousands 
are believed in by thousands . justify belief! 

Read the advertisements. Don’t ask vaguely in a store for ‘“‘a knife,” 
‘fa skillet,’ ‘‘a raincoat.’’ Ask for So-and-So’s Knife, So-and-So’s Skillet, 
So-and-So’s Raincoat. Use the names, you have learned through advertise- 
ments, that stand for the product that means most to you and most to 
everybody. 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS TO KNOW 





Made By The WORLD’S LARGEST 
Band Instrument Manufacturers 








C 


Not only is this bugle oficiel—licensed by the National 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, but it is a real musical 
instrument. Made by Conn craftsmen with the same care 
and exactness used in building the famous Conn Band 
Instruments. 
This fine bugle is exceptionally easy to blow, perfect in 
tone. Sturdily built. Made of select brass, brightly polished 
for snappy appearance. With a Conn you'll find it easy to learn to blow all the 
Scout calls quickly and make them ring out true and clear. 

Packed in carton, complete with instruction book containing music for 36 
bugle calls. At your Conn dealer's, any Boy Scout supply depart- $5 00 
ment, or sent from factory, postpaid, for only ae Set eee e 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd., 146 Conn Bidg,., Elkhart, Ind. 
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OFFICIAL 
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Scout requirements, and to mark these with 
the Scout emblem as evidence of approved 
character. Recently, official drums have been 
similarly designated. 

The name of “Conn” on band and other 
musical instruments has long been a familiar 
symbol, and one inspiring instant confidence. 
One of the Official Bugles of the Boy Scouts 
of America is made by these famous manu- 
facturers, C. G. Conn, Ltd., of Elkhart, Ind. 
This company also caters to the interests 
and needs of schools and Boy Scout organiza- 
tions desirous of developing bands, and has 
helped to provide means of instruction and 
experienced selection of instruments and 
music suitable for such purposes. 

Affiliated with the Conn company is Lud- 
wig & Ludwig, long known as pioneer makers 
of drums of every sort and description and of 
highest quality. The Ludwig Company has 
been licensed to produce Official Boy Scout 
Drums which are already in use in many 
Scout Troops throughout the forty-eight 
states. 

Another source of Official Boy Scout 
Bugles is Rexcraft, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This company makes bugles exclusively, and 
has specialized in its Boy Scout product. It 
has conducted State and National bugling 
contests which have encouraged many Scouts 
to become expert, and which have attracted 
much popularity for competitive demon- 
strations of the art. 


Another accomplishment which Scouts are 
taught, and of which the mastery gives great 
satisfaction, is the ability to signal rapidly 
by various codes. Flag signaling is taught, 
and also the use of the International Morse 
Code of telegraphic signals. The same code is 
used, also, for signaling by flash-lamp, or by 
“‘wireless” transmitter. For both instruction 
and practical use, there has recently been 
developed what is called a “Triple Signal 
Set.” This is an article of licensed Official 
Equipment made for the Boy Scouts of 
America by the J. P. Ryan Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The kit comprises a small, compact metal 
box, containing a ““C” battery, or dry cell, 
and by a novel arrangement transmits a 
signal having the sound of a wireless telegraph 
set, also a buzzer signal, and a flash-lamp 
signal. When two of these sets are con- 
nected with wire, the telegraphic sound and 
buzzer signal may be transmitted for a 
thousand feet. Used singly, the Triple 
Signal Set is an excellent and stimulating 
means of learning the International Code. 
Selling at a very reasonable price, thousands 
have been eagerly purchased in the few 
months during which the set has been 
available. 


No Scout would feel adequately ‘“‘pre- 
pared” without some sort of a watch, and 
the New Haven Clock Co., of New Haven, 
Conn., has made for the Boy Scouts of 
America a most excellent wrist watch at a 
popular price. It is strictly “official” and 
will fill a need which many Scouts have felt 
who were not ready for a jeweled watch at 
the price entailed. This New Haven watch 
is an excellent time-keeper, and will with- 
stand the rough use that might be given it 
on a hike. 


And so those responsible for making 
available articles of apparel, personal equip- 
ment and other supplies helpful in increasing 
the interest and enjoyment of those belong- 
ing to the Boy Scouts of America, never 
cease their efforts. 

And right here two things should be made 
clear. First, it has always been the rule 
of the Boy Scouts of America, that a boy 
who wishes to be a Scout has only to qualify 
and meet the simple requirements for the 
Tenderfoot rank; he does not have to get a 
Uniform or any special equipment to make 
him eligible for Scouting. The Official Boy 
Scout Uniform, and all other equipment 
bearing the Boy Scout Seal of authenticity, 
are offered upon an entirely optional 
basis to those qualified Scouts who desire 
them, with the double guarantee of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and of the respective 
manufacturers, as to quality and fair price. 
It is stipulated that if a Scout elects to get a 
Uniform, it shall be the Official Uniform; all 
else is strictly on free choice. 

Second, it should be understood that, with 
the exception of the Uniform and insignia, 
other items of Official Boy Scout Equipment 
mentioned herein, may be purchased by any 
boy—whether a Scout or not. This may be 
regarded as a “Good Turn” which Scouting 
extends beyond its membership, and through 
it, undoubtedly, many boys are led to be- 





come Scouts. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Happy 
Birthday, 


Scouts! 


February eighth, 1033 marks the twenty- 
third birthday of Scouting in America. The 
B. S. A. had to be a worthwhile movement 
to last this long. It has been our constant 
aim, and our pleasure to keep the ULSTER 
Official Boy Scout Knife up to the high 
standards set by the B.S. A. It is the oldest 
Official Boy Scout Knife on the market to- 
day. And every year we try to make it 
better, to improve its usefulness and quality, 
just as Scouting has been improved through 
the years. It is a true Boy Scout article. 
Insist on the name ULSTER when you buy 
a knife. 





Official Boy Scout Knife 
Made and guaranteed by 
DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, Inc. 
ELLENVILLE, NEW YORK 


























Official Boy Scout 
Triple Signal Set 


A new signalling unit that will send and receive 
messages either by telegraph, by wireless, or by 


blinkers. Three different features all in one com- 
pact unit. Operates very simply by the use of a 
little brass plug which, when inserted into one of 
the three sockets, will give you in turn: 


A. Night Blinker Unit—insert the brass plug 
into the first socket and a clear light is ob- 
tained. 

B. Telegraph Signalling Unit—insert the plug 
into the second socket and you get a clear 
penetrating telegraph sound. 

C. Wireless Signalling Unit—insert the plug 
into the third socket and a strong telegraph 
click is obtained. 

Don’t wait, boys. Start now and get in touch with 
your pals. Rig up a set together (it will work up 
to 1,000 feet apart). Just imagine, you can call 
each other any time of the day or night! Send for 
your set at once. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
National Supply Service 
2 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Chicago, Illinois 
San Francisco, Calif. 


9 W. Washington St., > 
755 Market St., m 


New York Retail Store - 20 E. 33rd Street. 








February 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Greek and the Broken Blade 


(Concluded from page 7) 


bluff. Conover had brought up a dark horse 
of their own! 

Tim Ferry caught a significant glance from 
Herr Grauffman down at the center of the 
floor. He'd noticed the champion too! 

“Weber and Connell up!” 

The foils were up! Tim Ferry, his lips set 
in a narrow line, raised his eyes to watch the 
experienced Waverly foil-man step on the 
mat, warm his blade beneath his foot and 
come on guard. Good old Weber! You 
could count on him. 

Weber won—5-2—and Tim Ferry began 
to feel a glimmer of hope. With Weber in 
good form and Olynos to back him up there'd 
bean even chance. Still, there was Hartley— 
Tim saw the lanky Conover champion sitting 
on the Conover bench, talking good-na- 
turedly to his fellow swordsmen. He glanced 
once in Tim Ferry’s direction, caught his eye, 
and smiled. 

Tim Ferry nodded briefly and scowled 
down at his score sheet.’ Secretly, he was 
elated. He'd trained a dark horse of his own 
—let Hartley swallow that! 

Waverly won a match, and then another. 
Second place now. 

A deepening silence fell over the hall. 
The tense competition began to be reflected 
in the crowded galleries—the only sound was 
the soft thud of the feet on the mat, the 
rapid play of steel on steel, the sharp call of a 
referee at sight of a point or foul. 

The afternoon wore on. Olynos, now, had 
been twice up to the mat, pitted against 
negligible swordsmen. He had won both 
bouts easily. Too easily, Tim Ferry thought. 
Hartley, the champion, was being saved to 
the last. Now Olynos was up again. 


HERE was a murmur in the galleries— 

the crowd remembered the short, dark 
little fencer for his smashing, daring light- 
ning-like attacks. 

Olynos took his place at the end of the mat, 
shoulders erect, his swarthy face expression- 
less. The crowd watched silently. Tim 
Ferry edged forward on his chair as the little 
fencer he had trained saluted and advanced 
to the center of the mat. 

“En garde! Retreat—fight!” 

The slender, wickedly delicate blades 
touched briefly at the center of the mat in 
a momentary glizade. Olynos was alert for 
an attack. He met it with an easy, almost 
disdainful parry and flicked in his blade for a 
riposte en carte. Another point for Waverly! 

It was plain to see that the other was no 
match for Olynos. He harried the unfor- 
tunate fencer up and down the mat. His 
blade was like a stinging wasp, darting in with 
the wink of an eye. 

Tim Ferry, watching intently, saw that 
Olynos had not used the Spanish cut-over— 
the trick he had taught him—once during the 
afternoon. Good! The kid was using his 
head. 

Olynos whipped the Randall fencer with- 
out a struggle, 5-1. Scattered applause 
followed him to the Waverly bench. Tim 
Ferry looked at Hartley, seated on the Con- 
over bench, and saw him conversing in low 
tones with another foil-man. A_ fencer 
Olynos had whipped! Getting the low-down 
on Waverly’s new foil-man! 

Tim Ferry almost chuckled. Olynos— 
Waverly’s dark horse—had even the champi- 
on guessing! 

Two more matches—three—and Waverly 
clung only to a precarious lead of one bout 
infoils. Hartley was up—Hariley and Olynos 
for the last bout of the afternoon! 

There was a subdued roar of voices from 
the galleries. This was what the crowd liked 
—a spectacular turn of events! A champion 
challenged! 

Herr Grauffman, at the center of the mat, 
raised his hand for silence. Olynos, short 
moving with quick, firm steps, took his place, 
facing Hartley, the champion, in his im- 
maculate, tailored jacket. 

“En garde!” 

Crouched on the floor about the mat, 
Scattered over the benches, were the oppos- 
ing teams. White-clad, weapons gleaming 
beside them, their masks a smudge of black 
against their jackets. Like a pack, thought 
Tim, watching the battle for victory. 

“Retreat!” 

Slender blades glinting, the two fencers 
fell back a pace. Hartley was calm, confi- 
dent. He studied the little fencer before him 
as an old swordsman might have studied a 
loutish country fellow whom he intended to 
impale. Olynos wore a mask of bronze. 
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“Fight!” 

Hartley led the attack with a rush. Oly- 
nos met it with a wicked riposte that forced 
the lanky champion back, suddenly cautious. 
The slender blades licked in and out like the 
tongue of a snake, searching for a momentary 
weakness, a brief relaxation in defense that 
might lead to an opening—a chance to get 
home one thrust. 

Suddenly Hartley lunged. His blade 
flashed in a deceptive disengage—beat the 
little fencer’s blade aside—and caught 
Olynos full on the breast. 

**Point—for Hartley!” 

Tim Ferry put down a single, ominous 
black mark on the checkered board. 

A hush swept the galleries. It was so still 
that the muffled, nervous pad-pad of the soft- 
soled feet on the mat carried to the farthest 
corner of the hall. Hartley, every inch the 
champion, was still as dangerous, as subtly 
formidable as ever. He toyed with his little 
opponent’s foil but Olynos stopped that with 
a following disengage that scraped the 
champion’s throat. Still too high! But a 
dangerous thrust! 

Then, so suddenly that no one realized 
what was happening, Olynos—Waverly’s 
dark horse, Tim Ferry’s protege—scored 
two points. Simple lunges, to all appear- 
ances, but they found a weak spot in the 
champion’s defense. Hartley forgot himself 
so far as to protest a point. Herr Grauff- 
man, as umpire, upheld the decision. He 
nodded to Tim Ferry who marked down the 
score with his heart pounding at his throat. 
Olynos was coming through! 

Hartley, aroused by this attack on his 
prestige, went in now to win. He drove 
Olynos down the mat, fighting gamely. He 
pierced the little fencer’s guard. Point for 
Hartley! 

Tiring, the champion fell back to his end 
of the mat. But now Olynos was down upon 
him like an avenging fury. His foil flashed 
in and out, tearing at the weaknesses in the 
champion’s defense, searching for the slim, 
white-clad body. It was sweet, fast sword- 
play—so rapid that it escaped the eye. Tim 
felt a growing excitement pulling him to his 
feet—the little Greek was even better than 
he had thought! 

Suddenly the score stood 4—4, with Hartley 
visibly tiring. His face was strained, his 
breath coming in quick gasps behind his 
mask. Olynos was tired, too. Sweat glis- 
tened about the edges of his mask but his 
hand was firm. 

Only one more point to decide the cham- 
pionship! Only the flick of a blade to a white 
jacketed chest! 

“En garde!” 

The sun swept through a break in the 
clouds and poured in at the high windows, 
focusing its light upon the two tiny figures 
down on the mat in the center of the high 
echoing hall. Silence hung like a blanket 
from the arching roof. 

*Retreat—fight!” 

Olynos lunged abruptly. Tim Ferry, 
watching intently, rose to his feet. It was 
the Spanish cut-over—Tim’s trick attack! 

The little fencer’s blade snapped up in a 
deceptive engagement and then, with a deft, 
subtle fingering of the blade, the point 
slipped up, over and around the champion’s 
weapon to end in that tricky disengage. 
Spanish cut-over! Tim himself had never 
equalled this! 

Hartley's parry was nerveless for the little 
Greek’s blade had already found its mark. 
The buttoned tip caught Hartley squarely 
above the heart and arched for a second in a 
ribbon of steel. A perfect touch! Olynos 
had won! 


TIM FERRY, standing on the table, sud- 

denly found someone pounding him be- 
tween the shoulders and shouting into his ear 
above the roar of the applauding gallery. They 
were cheering as no fencing gallery had ever 
cheered before. 

“Great stuff, Tim! I knew he'd do it after 
you got through with him!” 

It was Perry Burns and his face was beam- 
ing. 

Tim Ferry pointed to the milling crowd of 
fencers below. 

“Go down and congratulate the little 
Greek,” he said, “he’s the one who did the 
fighting.” 

But there was a smile on his lips when, a 
second later, he sat down at the table and 
wrote on the checkered board: 

Olynos, 5—Hartley, 4. 
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What Andy Kerr—Coach of 
Colgate’s famous “Red-Raiders’’ 





—— other day a member of my 
1926 team said: “Youtaught mea lot 
about football, Andy, but what I value 


most to-day are yourrules for sound living.’ 


What I told him was what I tell every 
squad. It applies to every man who wants 
success—on the gridiron or off. For the 
rules of sport and the rules of life are 
identical. 


“Out on the field it’s training that 
makes a man. And you'll find training 
just as essential in everyday life. But 
you’ve got to go after physical fitness— 
and keep after it. 


“It’s easy, once you form the habit. 
The rules are simple. Exercise regularly. 
Sleep at least 8 hours. Eliminate regu- 
larly. Eat plenty of wholesome food. And 
avoid caffein-containing beverages—such 
as coffee, 


“Experience has taught me that caffein 
affects the nerves and sleep. Boys who 
don’t drink coffee are better physically 
—more alert mentally. That’s why we 
use Postum at the training table. It’s a 

~ ” 
great drink. 
Anpy Kerr, 
Head Football Coach, Colgate University. 


tells his team 






We ll Help You Follow Kerr's Advice 


Famous coaches all over the country agree 
with Andy Kerr about coffee. And here’s 
why. Coffee contains the drug caffein. 
Doctors use this drug as a stimulant in 
certain cases. But an ordinary cup of 
coffee can contain up to 3 grains of caffein 
—20% more than the usual medical dose 
given adults suddenly in need of a drug 
stimulant! No wonder athletes drink 
Postum. And you will, too, if you are out 
to win in the game of life. 


Postum is wholesome and satisfying. 
It contains no drug. It cannot harm you. 
It’s a delicious drink made from whole 
wheat and bran, roasted to a turn to bring 
out the full, rich flavor that people like 
so much. Postum made with hot (not 
boiling) milk is one of the finest, most 
nourishing drinks in the world. It’s served 
on hundreds of training tables. It’s a 
regular he-man’s drink if there ever was 
one. Postum is a product of General Foods. 





FREE-~z Training Booklet, A Per- 
sonal Score Board and a Postum Sample 
To make it easy for you to follow Andy Kerr’s 
advice, we will send you the famous All-America 
Training Plan Booklet—“Iron Men and How to 
Build Them” and a personal Score Board with 
a full week’s supply of Postum. All three abso- 
lutely free. Just mail the coupon. Act now. 


Genera Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. B. L. 2-33 


I want to try Postum for thirty days. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, my Personal Score Board and 
one week’s supply of Instant Postum and the booklet 
“Tron Men and How to Build Them”. 


Name 





Street 





City State 


Fill in completely. Print name and address. Uf you live in 
Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario, 








When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








UNRULY 
HAIR 


Stays Neatly 
Combed 











E YOUR HAIR difficult to keep in place? 
Does it lack natural gloss and lustre? 
It is very easy to give it that rich, glossy 
and orderly appearance so essential to well- 
groomed boys. 

Just rub a little Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a week—or after sham- 
pooing, and your hair will then stay, each 
day, just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair and 
makes it pliable. Then, even 
stubborn hair will stay in place 
of its own accord. 

It gives your hair that natu- 
ral, rich, well-groomed effect, 
instead of leaving it stiff and 
artificial looking as waxy pastes 
and creams do. 

Glostora also keeps the scalp 


lostora 













soft, and the hair healthy by restoring the 
natural oils from which the hair derives its 
health, life, gloss and lustre. 


Try it! See how easy it is 
to keep your hair combed any 
style you like, whether parted 
on the side, in the center, or 
brushed straight back. 


If you want your hair to lie 
down particularly smooth and 
tight, after applying Glostora, 
simply moisten your hair with 
water before brushing it. 


Glostora costs only a few 
cents to use. A large bottle can 
be bought for a trifle at any 
drug store. 





_ Can You Do It? 


Could you walk up to the piano and 
pick out ‘Home, Sweet Home”’ with 
one finger ? Then you can quickly 
"*, master a Buescher Sax’, the one in- 
if ‘  gtrument every boy loves. All you 
have to do is finger the keys and 
blow. Most boys play tunes first 
week. Join a bandin 90 days. 
Take Dad or Mother to your local 
music store where Bueschers are on 
display. Test yourself. See 
what you can do. Ask about 
our easy terms, Or sen 
stal for beautiful catalog. 
lo obligation. Get started 
with a Buescher Sax’ for 
real fun. Do this today. 


BUESCHER 


BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
204 Buescher Bik. B121 Elkhart,ind. 
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Webster’s Collegiate 

helps him to answer 

his own questions 
106,000 Vocabulary terms; dictionary 
of Biography; Gazetteer; rules of 
punctuation; the use of capitals; ab- 
breviations, etc.; foreign phrases. 
1,268 pages. 1,700 illustrations, 



















The Best 
Abridged Dictionary 
Thin-Paper Edition: Cloth, 
$3.50; Fabrikoid, $5.00; 
Leather, $7.00, At your book- 
seller or from the publishers. 
Free specimen pages on request. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 

263 Broadway, 

Springfield, Mass. 
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Here’s an easy way to make sure your 
ice skates will never get rusty. Keep 
them coated with 3-in-One Oil—all the 
time. Just rub it on with a cloth. 

Three-in-One is just the thing for your 
bicycle and tools, too, for it is blended 
from three oils to clean and prevent rust 
as it /ubricates. Use it regularly. All stores; 
handy cans and bottles. 


4é 
Drop ME A LINE” 
SAID THE FISH 





“Frrr” goes the line in the water. A whopper 


takes the bait and bolts. Streaking . . . darting 
. cutting back. The reel screams. You play 
him ... land him. Good work! But — give the 
canoe some credit. Old. Towns stay with the 
gamiest fish. A flick of the wrist and these light 
craft leap — holding the track of your quarry. 
Old Towns are Indian models, built to bear up 
bravely with hardest use. They’re so easy to 
handle, so light to carry, that you can take them 
wherever real sport is. Send for free catalog 
showing models — paddling, sailing, square-stern 
(priced as low as $55). Also outboard boats, in- 
cluding big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood types for 
family use. Rowboats; dinghies, Lower prices. 
Write today! Old Town Canoe Co., 492 Middle 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 











3-IN-ONE OIL. 
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'D BETTER GET OUT OF HERE— THE JOKE 
1S TOO DEEP AND THE SITUATION TOO GRAVE 











ELL, fellows, we are a month older 

than we were last month, and for those 
of us who have a birthday in this month of 
February, there is cause for congratulation. 
Look at whose birthdays occur this month— 
Washington, Lincoln and the B. S. A.! 
Anniversary celebrations are in order and 
busy times are ahead of all of us. Busy times 
are O. K. with us unless it means that we're 
to be busy dodging that wrecker of busy 
workers, Old Idle Five Minutes. We thought 
we discouraged him last month but here he 
comes along again with his old bag of jokes. 
Let’s make this month of birthdays his 
funeral month with the first three letters of 
“‘funeral”’ in capitals. Let’s bury him under 
a load of his own old jokes. Shovel ’em in, 
fellows, and for those accepted, and pub- 
lished, a Boy Scout Diary will be awarded. 


Its Match 
Sir: See my new purse? It just matches 
my shoes. 
Bra: What does it have in it? 
Sim: Nothing. 
Bim: Then you are wrong. 
your hat. 


It matches 








Prepared 
“Jimmy, Aunt Louise will never kiss you 
with that dirty face.” 
“That's what I figured.” 


How Old? 


Ma: Run over and see how old Mrs. 
Brown is to-day. 
Sonny: She will tell me it’s none of my 


business how old she is. 


Falling Dew 
Wirty Boarper: Ah, your steak is like 
the weather this evening, madam—rather 
raw. 
Wirty Lanpuapy: Indeed! By the way, 
your board bill is like the weather, also— 
unsettled. 


Wow! 
Wise Guy: I have a dog that can pro- 
nounce its own name. 
Tur Goat: Nerty! What is his name? 
Wise Guy: “Bow Wow.” 
Value 
Guest (to clerk): Say, there’s two mice 
fighting in my room. 
Cierk: How much do you pay for your 
room? 
Guest: Fifty cents. 
Cuierk: Well what do you want for a dollar 
—a bull fight? 








Missing Notes 
A: I graduated in playing the saxophone 
from a correspondence school. 
B: You must have lost a lot of your mail. 


Ho-Hum 
He: All that I am, I owe to my mother. 
Him: Why don’t you send her 30 cents 
and square the account? 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Cross 
Jim: John is taking up boxing now. They 
call him the crossword puzzle boxer. 
Jam: How's that? 
Jim: He comes in the ring vertical and 
goes out horizontal. 








Going Some! 
Orcuestra Drummer: I’m the fastest 
man in the world. 
Vio.iNist: How’s that? 
Drummer: Time flies, doesn’t it? Well, I 
beat time. 


Assorted 
“Do you sell oil?” said a tourist to a 
country storekeeper. 
“Yes, ma'am. Hair, machine, lamp, salad, 
motor or castor?” 


Why Carp? 
Hovsewrre: I don’t like the looks of that 
codfish. 
STorREKEEPER: Well, if you want looks, 
why don’t you buy goldfish. 


Well, Take Your Pick 


Prisoner: The judge sent me here for the 
rest of my life. 

Guarp: Got any complaints? 

Prisoner: Do you call swinging a big 
iron hammer a rest? 


Deep Digging 

“Now I want Albert to have a thoroughly 
modern and up-to-date education,” said his 
mother, “including Latin.” 

““Yes, of course,’ said the headmaster, 
“though Latin is, as you know, a dead 
language.” 

“Well, all the better. Albert is going to 
be an undertaker.” 





50-50 


First Crass Scout: How far can you go 
into the woods? 

TenpeErFoot: I don’t know; how far? 

First Cxiass Scout: Halfway, because 
the other half you are going out! 


Tell Him 


Fortune Teter: A dark man is about 
to cross your path. 
Morortst: Better warn that dark man. 


Forgetful 
GroceryMaNn: What is it, sonny? 
Sonny: I am trying to remember what ma 
wanted me to get in the jug. 
Grocer: What jug? 
Sonny: Say, I forgot the jug! 


Depression Optimism 


Drueatst (to small boy): I am sorry, but 
I can give you only half as much castor oil 
for a dime as I used to 

Sma. Boy: I don’t mind. It’s for me. 


He Got the Point 


Pror. (examining home work): Bob, this 
looks like your father’s handwriting. 
Bos: Sure, I used his fountain pen. 


Februaty 
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The Basketball Beanstalk “Wow sure ean 


(Continued from page 15) 


“David and Goliath!’ someone shouts, 
and the crowd screams some more. 

“Come away from that baby!” I yells at 
Shorty, not wanting to see him laughed at 
any more. “Don’t you see Beanpole’s just 
putting on a Mutt and Jeff act at your 
expense?” 

Shorty’s face colors and he backs away, 
mumbling to himself. When he gets back to 
our end of the floor he explodes. 

“Boy, wouldn't I like to tie that bozo up 
into fancy bowknots!” he rants. “I can’t 
help being small any more than he can help 
being big!” 

“Of course you can't,” I soothes. “But 
don’t take it so much to heart, Shorty. The 
game's going to be called in a couple of 


here’s our chance to throw a scare into Long- 
wood. If we could hold them to a close score 
when they know they’re shooting the works— 
it might unsteady them!” 

You can bet I lose no time wising the fel- 
lows up and pleading with them to fight back 
as they’ve never fought before. 

“TI can’t beat Beanpole on the jump,” I 
admits, which we all figured beforehand. 
“But I'm going to devil him as much as I 
can. We've got to cover the other Longwood 
men so tight that they can’t get the ball to 
Beanpole . . . that’s the only way I see 
of stopping this tall boy. Once he gets his 
mitts on the ball near the basket, it’s good- 
by!” 


“Well, we play our dizzy heads off but it’s 


hey minutes, and Beanpole wouldn’t like any- just no use. For a minute or so at a time we 
thing better than for you to be so upset bottle Longwood up, but a player finally 
and you couldn’t hit the basket.” manages to get loose somewhere and to shoot 





“Tll hit the basket, all right,” Shorty 
vows, “and if you fellows play the kind of 
ball J’m going to play, we'll beat this long- 
necked gazoot!”’ 

“Beat him?” murmurs Ray. “Well, we'll 
do our best, of course. Who can tell?” 

“We're certainly not admitting defeat 
before we start!” says I, trying to pep up our 


the ball to Beanpole, which is all that’s 


necessary. At the end of the half, Longwood 


is leading, 26 to 10. 


“*Pretty good for you, Danforth!” a Long- | 


wood rooter razzes, as we trot off the floor for 
the intermission. 
wasn't fifty to ten at the half!” 


“You're lucky the score | 
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morale. “‘ We're two undefeated teams and BELIEVE you me, the score would have | 
ed the only difference between us, up to now, been fifty to ten if we hadn't played the | 
is one string bean. So let's put that string way we did! I can see now how easy it’s 
bean at the side of our dish and eat the restof —_ been for Longwood to score her fifty points a 
test this Longwood bunch up!” game—with Beanpole counting two-thirds 
“Now you're talking!” seconds Shorty, of them. He’s a whole basketball team in 27-Inch Target | 
who's fighting mad. “There’s the whistle, himself, and you got to give the guy credit. r yet ig 
ll, I gang! Let’s go!” “I hate to throw cold water,” bemoans cartridges 
Ray, as he sinks down on a bench, “but 
HONEST, we're none of us kidding our- _ there’s not a high-school team in the country ee With me 
selves, though it helps a lot to tell each — can beat this outfit—not with Beanpole in | 
oa other what we intend to do to the opposition __ the line-up. Say, my neck’s stiff just trying 
whether it works out that way or not. But to see the expression on his face and figuring A TARGET 
Jad, when I step in the ring opposite Beanpole —_ when they were going to soak him the ball. 60- 
Slattery to start the game, with the crowd __ For a big bird, isn’t he a slow mover? He Target 
yelling like mad, I can feel my heart pound- _just shuffles around the floor, but he always i 
ing in my throat. And Abner Corcoran _ seems to be in the right place at the right w WINCHESTER 
that “Beanpole” Slattery leans down to put his __ time!” | ! Paabe ae 
left hand on my shoulder as he sticks his “The baskets ought to be hung two feet . 
ok right paw down for me to shake. higher up to make it fair,” complains Benny. 
‘ «Pleased to meet you!” he says, like his ‘The pi wasn’t intended for guys who — Yes £ 99 
voice is coming from Pike’s Peak. could reach up and drop the ball through , salanery -_ 
Here I am—almost six feet tall—looking —_ without even having to take aim!” Va _— 
the up at a guy who’s still a foot ae — a said it!”’ snaps Shorty who’s mnt HE new Winchester .22 caliber Model 60-A Target 
inches taller! If you don’t think that’s — eight of our ten points and who's still so T : ; : : c 
plenty, stand next to a wall and mark fifteen = worked up that he can’t sit down. “Listen, Rifle Sess right down to bull — with aie Quick. 
big inches above your head with a yardstick, you guys! None of you thinks we've got a yo Because it is specially built . . . and its bore is specially 
then figure out how much reach a fellow that —¢ hinaman s chance, do you? forestock hand-lapped is by the great world-renowned Winchester 
high would have over you above even the Sure we have!” I insists, although I ae fi ; 
fifteen-inch mark! can’t make it sound very convincing. arms and ammunition works for truly ne target practice 
shly At the whistle I go up in the air with all “On _ the level!” demands Shorty, “be- and match shooting. An extremely accurate Winchester 
| his the jump I’ve got, but Beanpole doesn’t cause if you don’t think we've got a chance, single-shot small-bore at a price which any ambitious boy 
even raise on his toes as he lifts an arm up _—_ anyway, I've got an idea! : ‘ 
ster, and taps the ball with his fingertips to a “Well, of course, Beanpole could sprain can pay. Chambered especially for the .22 Long Rifle 
lead Longwood forward. Benny Ferdell, our an ankle or drop dead,” says Ray, dryly. eenlee. dt, cartridge. Will also handle .22 Short. 
running guard, covers the man with the ball Shorty gives our backguard a disdainful nereasing ; fle f ae Boy Scot 
g to who dribbles in a circle and passes across to glance. accuracy Here is the target rine for weneeng your boy out 
the other forward. Meanwhile, I’m trailing “Fellows,” he says, deadly earnest, “if Marksmanship Merit Badge, for making your school rifle 
along after Beanpole, who's started hismuch —_ we're going to lose, anyhow, we might as well Sait shows team, getting into the big National Rifle Association 
advertised jaunt down the center of the floor, _lose trying something! Fire” : ; WZ ‘ 
toward the basket. “What do you mean?” we all ask, matches. See how completely right it is. Fourteen points 
fe year *em pass to Beanpole now!” the _ interested. a of advantage to help your shooting. 
crowd shrieks, when it sees that we've cov- Shorty’s eyes get hard and he speaks be- . 
ered all the other Longwood men. tween his teeth. Tespet trigger If you do not yet know the fine points of a target 
This is what lots of the spectators have “I mean—by handing Beanpole some of | s rifle, show this advertisement to someone who does. Your 
come to see: Beanpole’s pet play, and he’s _ that burlesque stuff he handed me before the shooting coach, if you have one. Talk it over with him. He 
not long showing it to’em. When he gets game—showing off his height against—er . . . | ; owe 
down beside the basket he turns around and mine. We can soon find out how big a sense | Target model knows what Winchesters are built like. He also knows what 
- waits, letting his team-mates fight it out with of humor that guy’s got. What do you say, Istel erin an advantage such a real target rifle is. Next, go and see 
oy sad einaks "caatecie tke oe to letting me go in st center this| the Model 60-A Target Winchester, at your dealer's. He 
a ——— is to —— ew ball till — , Py ;, I a. ee Shorty, . too will gladly explain it fully. When you know all about 
gets in position and then pass it over the ook ridiculous enough . . . but you... !| i ing—pi urs out. 
heads of the opposition to i. from which Why, they'd laugh us off the floor!” | [safety it, whet-a good purchon _ waning P - _— 
point he simply drops it through the hoop. | “Let ‘em laugh!” rejoins Shorty, as we| fring ole Write TODAY for folder. Dept. B. L. 
bout _ “Nothing to it!” laughs the crowd as this __ stare at him in amazement. “If Beanpole | 
is what happens. can stand it, I can. We want to give him) tyman 2-way 
Beanpole catches the ball high over his | something to jump against, don’t we?” | edjustiog 
Dn. head, despite everything I can do to keep him There is a murderous twinkle in Shorty’s| °°? *9 
— =e it, and almost in the same eyes. The little runt’s on Beanpole’s war- | 
motion he lazily pushes it over the rim and __ path for fair! And, darned if we don’t like | RASS CO 
si —— — Si aleaials his oy To ; - | Well-rounded WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS co. 
ngwood—2; Danforth—0. “Not a bad idea!’’ I endorses. “If we! ¢ 
“Just like that!” I hear a Longwood fan can't outjump Beanpole, anyway, why not . New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
kidding one of our own supporters. ““We put Shorty in against him? I'll play de- - 
can —_ whenever we want to. Give up?” _ fensive center the minute the ball’s put in pen. WINCHESTER PRECISION CARTRIDGES 
“Tl say not!” shouts our rooter, which lay and back Shorty up all I can.” | Wax finis vy Them Too—the tamous Winchester Match Ammunition. 
but makes me feel like patting him on the back. . “Okay!” accepts the squad, grinning. | Extremely accurate tn the sew Winchester Model 60-A 
a This game’s young yet!” “This is going to be good!” remarks Ray, 
In a couple more minutes,” predicts the _ losing some of his pessimism. 
. Longwood fan, “you'll be wishing the game “That remains to be seen,” replies Shorty,} = ###$§ qj -—_—_——— @\/ \\~--._)\ \ oe 
“ Was over. Coach has instructed our boys to grimly. “You guys have got to give me all etenens 
let themselves out to-night and see just how __ kinds of support. Any crazy idea that hits| non-slip butt 
this g a score they can pile up against a team —_—you, pull it! What I'm out after, this half,| !te “a 
that's supposed to be good! So—they'll be __ is that big stiff’s goat!” 
showing you no mercy!” Well, sir, you should hear the fans howl | 
‘Ho, ho!” says I, to myself. “Then when we line up for the’ second half and | 
ary 1933 When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Super-X 
-22 Cartridgee 


The power, accuracy and long range 
of Super-X .22's are being convincing- 
ly demonstrated every day by crit- 
ical shooters. One experienced sports- 
man in Montana writes: “Super-X 
.22's are everything you claim, and 
more. The finest balanced .22 sport- 
ing cartridge I have ever seen.... 
Accuracy second only to the finest 
match ammunition. On small game 
they are second to none.... Two 
hawks shot at 100 and 125 yards sim- 
ply died ‘on their feet,’ whereas they 
usually fly away.” 

Certainly you want cartridges that give you 
that kind of power and range. 50% more 
power than ordinary .22's and 26% greater 
speed.... Try Super-X .22's just once and 
you'll never use anything else. Nickel-plated 
case. Golden Lubaloy bullet. Non-corrosive 
priming that keeps your gun clean without 
cleaning. Sold by dealers everywhere. Clip the 
coupon now, for free literature and interesting 
booklet on big game shooting. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
254 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. 


Long 


Renyee 2 2 CARTRIDGES 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
254 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send literature describing Super-X .22"s and 
booklet, “American Big Game Shooting” 


Lieut. Col. Whelen's 


— free. 

DRS. .cccccedcecesesoces cceses secccocccececcece 
Street..... PPP OTOTTTITOTIT TTT TTT TT TTT TCT Te 
BOMB ccccccnnsetbda;scccocecesss BURR. 060080 cove 








| little five-foot, five-inch Shorty Murdock, 
| trots into the center ring! 

“What's this?” cries the mighty Beanpole 
Slattery, stepping out of the ring and look- 
| ing questioningly about. ‘“*This isn’t really 

serious? It’s a joke!” 

“Play ball!’ orders the referee. ‘‘The 
change is correct.” 

All this time the spectators are screaming 
with laughter. A buzz of amused excitement 
goes the rounds as Shorty, apparently seeing 
no humor in the situation, acts annoyed at 
the delay. 

“But I... he can’t jump against me!” 
protests Beanpole, and it’s easy to see that 
he’s disturbed by this farcical treatment of 
his great height. 

“Who says I can’t jump against you?” 
Shorty yells up at him. “Step in here and 
I'll show you!” 

Beanpole makes a_ gesture indicating 
**Pouf! Pouf!” and a couple more “ Poufs!”’ 
which means in English, “So much for you” 
or words to that effect. Then he steps into 
the center circle and, as he does so, Shorty 
crouches down, ready to leap. Of course 
this makes him look smaller than ever and, 
by comparison, Beanpole is ten feet instead 
of seven. 

“*He might as well be jumping by himself!” 
chuckles a Danforth fan. ‘* Wonder what our 
boys are up to?” 

The referee tosses the ball up at center and 
Beanpole taps it over his shoulder toward 
his running guard. Shorty’s hardly jumped 
at all, but now he suddenly sends the crowd 
into wild guffaws by diving between Bean- 
pole’s outspread legs, coming up behind him 
and snatching the ball away from the guard 
who has been expecting to receive it. The 
guard is so surprised at Shorty’s lightning- 
fast move that he lets our little blue streak 
get away from him, and Shorty dribbles 
down the floor to score on a beautiful side 
shot with Beanpole registering a protest to 
the referee. 

“Do you call that basketball?” Beanpole 
complains. 

“Nothing in the rulebook against it,” 
grins the referee. 

And back to center goes the ball for the 
next toss-up. As Shorty gets set for his 
jump, he accidentally on purpose steps on one 
of Beanpole’s big feet. 

“Ouch!” yells Longwood’s seven feet, 
two inches of basketball player. 

“Pardon me!" apologizes Shorty. ‘“‘No 
wonder a guy can't jump against you— 
there’s no room for him inside this circle 
with your feet!” 

“Ts that so?” flares Beanpole, and the 
referee tosses up the ball. 

It’s not as high a toss as ordinary and 
Beanpole’s attention has been a bit dis- 
tracted. But Shorty’s been on the alert and 
he shoots up like a tiny skyrocket against a 
thin, steep cliff, tosmack the ballto theside and 
right into right forward Ray Ricker’s hands. 

““What do you know about that?” gasp 
the fans. ‘That little shrimp beat Beanpole 
on the jump!” 

Ray dribbles, is covered, then flips the 
ball across to me. I get an opening for a shot 
and let fly. In she goes! 

Longwood—26; Danforth—14. 

Shorty, very businesslike, claps his hands 
together and rushes back to center position, 
just as though he expects to outjump Bean- 
pole right along. 

“The old pep, gang!” he shouts. “That's 
all it takes. This human sliver can’t play 
basketball. He’s just gotten by on bluff! 
Size means nothing and I’m gonna prove it!” 

It almost begins to look like Shorty’s 
going to do it. Longwood doesn’t know how 
to take us any more. And when you can’t 
figure what a team’s apt to do next, you're 
in a bad way. Beanpole’s tongue is hanging 
out from trying to keep his legs together so 
that Shorty can’t make any more dives 
between ‘em. Then, too, Shorty’s so small 
that Beanpole had a difficult time trying to 
guard him. The only way to be certain of 
pinning this little eel is‘to get him down and 
sit on him . . . and this would come under 
the heading of “unnecessary roughness” 
which would give Mr. Slattery a personal 
foul. But he acts more and more, as the 
game goes on, like he’s being tempted to do 
something violent. 


Wit eight minutes to play, Longwood 

has thirty-five to our twenty-seven, 
which is still a good fifteen points from the 
fifty they're supposed to average per game. 
Shorty has fought like a demon and has the 
whole Longwood team laying for him. But 
he’s got something else, too: he’s got the 
crowd with him! You know how folks love 





to cheer for the underdog? Well, that’s the 


position Shorty’s in, and it’s Beanpole who's 
getting the good-natured razzing. 

It's evident to us that Beanpole isn’t 
accustomed to anything but praise and the 
razzing isn’t going down so well. In fact, 
Beanpole’s appealed to the referee several 
times to speak to the crowd about it, but the 
referee only laughed athim. But what makes 
Beanpole sicker than anything else is his 
missing several set-up shots on the old play 
near the basket, simply because Shorty’s 
been dancing around him, pawing the air and 
yelling: ““Look out! You can't put that 
ball in—you know you can’t! You're not a 
hasketball player—you re just a stepladder!” 

Once Shorty gets the ball away from him 
when Beanpole is so exasperated that he 
fumbles. As Shorty starts off down the floor, 
one of Beanpole’s long arms shoots out after 
him and grabs him by the shirt. 

“Foul!” says the referee. 

*“Much obliged!” says Shorty, and pro- 
ceeds to sink the free throw as Beanpole 
stands and glowers with team-mates wearing 
worried looks and telling their human sky- 
scraper to “forget it.” 

Say, I really didn’t think it was in us, but 
with two minutes to go—take a look at that 
scoreboard: 

Longwood—42 
Danforth —40 


She’s been a rip-snorting, high-scoring 
game with us coming up from the rear like a 
fast express, Shorty furnishing the motive 
power. Boy, he’s been like a kernel of pop- 
corn hopping around in a popper. And the 
way he’s agitated that Longwood bunch is 
plenty. They’ve tried to get their hands on 
him, to box him up and keep him from 
pestering the overgrown hulk who's never 
been pestered before. 

“Quit picking on our poor, defenseless 
giant,” you'd think they were saying by the 
way they acted, just as if Beanpole wasn't 
big enough to take care of himself. 

“Come on, guys!” shouted Shorty. 
“We can doit! We've cut this big boy down 
to our size now. Yes, sir! The old beanstalk 
isn’t as tall as she used to be. She’s sagging 
in the middle!” 

“Tm not either sagging!”’ protests Bean- 
pole, who’s swaying on his feet in the center 
circle. “‘I’m fresh as adaisy. I... !” 

“Yea!” 

How Shorty gets the endurance he’s got 
is beyond me, but he goes up in the air like 
someone’s touched a dynamite cap off under 
him and slaps the ball before a tired Beanpole 
can get his hand on it. The ball goes to me 
and I relay it to Ray who dodges a Longwood 
guard and slipsin for an under-the-basket shot. 

** A tie score!” 

The crowd goes cuckoo, and who can blame 
"em? We've pulled up even after being 
sixteen points down at the end of the first 
half, and all because we started kidding 
Abner Corcoran “‘Beanpole” Slattery. 

**All you're really good for is a circus!” 
Shorty tells the seven-foot-two wonder as 
he comes back to center with a minute and 
a quarter left to play. 

“Will you shut up! I mean will you keep 
quiet?” rejoins Beanpole, with an anxious 
glance at the referee. He doesn’t want any 
fouls called at this stage of the game when a 
foul shot could decide the contest. 

There’s a furious mix-up right after the 
next toss-up with Beanpole’s elbows and legs 








SEE 


“Pa, what is preparedness?” 

“Preparedness, my son, is the act of 
wearing spectacles to breakfast when you 
know you are going to have grapefruit.’? 











sticking out everywhere. He finally shakes 
himself loose with the ball and looks around 
for someone to throw it to. 

“To me! To me!” shouts a voice. 

Beanpole, knowing that time is about up, 
whirls and passes, thinking it’s one of his own 
men—when it turns out to be Shorty! 

“Hey!” he cries. “No fair!” 

But Shorty dribbles away, wheels toward 
his basket, takes quick aim and heaves the 
ball, with frantic Longwood men rushing at 
him in a wild attempt to block the shot. 

“It’s in!” 

And now maybe the crowd doesn’t go 
twice cuckoo! Shorty’s scored from far out 
on the floor for the most sensational shot of 
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BOYS’ LIFE 
the game—we’'re ahead for the first time—- 
44 to 42!! 

**Get that ball and hold it!” is the cry as 
we trot back into positions for what will 
probably be the last toss-up at center unless 
Longwood ties the score, which would no 
doubt send the game into overtime. 

“You shouldn't have hollered that way!” 
Beanpole reproves, as he and Shorty meet 
in the center circle. 

“And you shouldn’t have thrown the ball 
till you saw who you were throwing to,” 
Shorty answers. “‘I never do—it isn’t safe! 
However, I sure appreciate . . . !” 

“Oh, dry up!” fires Beanpole. 


ONGWOOD is desperate now and Bean- 
pole, who realizes that he’s slipped 
terribly, is determined to redeem himself, 
He calls for the play that Longwood’s 
counted on all season for needed points, 
and taps the ball to his left forward. We're 
ready for the play, though, and cover every 
man, but this doesn’t keep Beanpole from 
getting down beside the basket, and it doesn’t 
prevent the Longwood man with the ball 
getting free and pegging to him. 

“If Longwood ever ties it up, we’re gone!” 
I says to myself, as I see Beanpole reach up 
his long arms and pick the ball out of the air 

As I'm nearest to Beanpole and have been 
trying to guard him all through the game, I 
get set for a mighty leap . . . but I know 
before I jump that I can’t go high enough to 
block this shot. Here is a basket that Bean- 
pole can't be stopped from making ._. ! 

Mackerel! 

Something hits me in the back and knocks 
me forward. I think for a second that I'm 
going flat on my face. As I brace myself 
I feel someone’s feet on my back, an arm 
goes around my neck, then a hand on the 
top of my head, then both feet on my shoul- 
ders and—SMACK! [ hear the ball hit a pair 
of hands and go bouncing off into the crowd! 

Man, oh man, what an uproar! 

BANG! 

The timer’s gun—the game is over! But 
IS it? Everything’s confusion. Beanpole 
is stretching his long arms skyward and 
crying to high heaven. Someone slips off 
my back to the floor. I turn around, staring. 

“Shorty!” I cries, “‘what the Sam Hill?” 

“Sorry,” grins Shorty. “I had to block 
that shot. Excuse me for shinning up your 
back, will you?” 

“Foul! Foul!” the Longwood team is 
screeching. 

“Foul?” rejoins Shorty, “for what?” 

“Roughing!” 

“But you can’t foul a player for roughing 
his own team-mate!” 

“Well, it's a foul, anyway! Whoever 
heard of one player climbing up on another 
one’s back to block a shot?” 

“That’s a new play we worked out!” is 
Shorty’s answer. ‘* You'll be seeing it inall 
the games from now on!” 

“You're not supposed to do that!”’ decided 
the referee. ‘‘There’s nothing in the rule- 
book about it, but I'll have to call a double 
foul just the same!” 

“What?” No, no!” 

But the referee marches to the free throw 
line and puts the ball down, motioning to 
Beanpole. 

“He's got to make ’em both good!” some- 
one in the crowd cries, hoarsely. “If he 
doesn’t—he’s lost!" 

Abner Corcoran toes the free throw-line 
and picks up the ball. Shorty doesn’t have 
anything to say now. He’s pulled all the 
crazy stunts he’s going to pull. You can 
hear feathers drop as Beanpole lets go the 
ball. It drops through the hoop and the 
scoreboard changes to read: 


Danforth —44 
Longwood—43 


“If he makes this—she goes overtime!” 
the crowd murmurs, breathlessly. 

Beanpole takes a deep breath. He's very 
much put out over the whole matter! The 
idea of a player jumping on another player's 
back to block a shot!) Whoever heard of such 
a thing? 

“Yea!” 

The ball strikes the backboard, rolls twice 
around the rim and out. And here is where 
Beanpole does sag in the middle! He sits 
right down on the floor, plumb disgusted, 
resting his chin on his knees. 

What about Shorty? Well, sir, he stands 
for a minute, with everyone giving him the 
glad hand, as he looks up at the scoreboard. 
Then he turns to us and says, with a note of 
triumph in his voice: “Well, I don’t know 
how you fellows feel about it, but I'd lots 
rather be short and be on the long end of the 
score!” 
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A Character in Fiction I Should Like 
to Have as My Friend 


(Prize Winner November Contest) 
By Edward E. Dudley 


HE character in fiction I should choose 

as my chum would be Gene Stratton 
Porter's “* The Harvester.” 

Because of his deep and abidi.g faith, 
respect and love for God. 

Because of his true understanding, and 
kindness toward all animals, birds and all 
forms of life which we find in the forests, 
fields, and streains. 

Because of his true appreciation of all that 
js beautiful in Nature and the Universe. 

Because of his knowledge of herbs, roots, 
berries, and barks; and their value in re- 
lieving suffering and curing disease. 

Because of his great courage and ideals. 

Because of his honesty, loyalty, and high 
standards of right and wrong. 

Because of his respect and admiration for 
the purity of womanhood. 

Because of his gentle manners and under- 
standing attitude toward all mankind. 


An Efficient Method for Heating 
Your Tent 
[By Chief Jim Red Eagle 
WHEN out camping, one often finds it 
necessary to improvise some method for 


heating his tent, since heating provisions are 
not usually planned on at the start. 


flue trench, om } 
° door, 








‘vtent walls 
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Here is an ideal and efficient method of 
heating a tent that any boy can easily work 
out if he finds need for it. 

Dig a 6 x 6-inch trench from the center of 
the tent floor space to about two feet outside 
the tent wall. Enlarge the inner end of the 
trench to a space about 12 x 24 inches. Cover 
over the trench with flat rocks, or with tin 
cans cut and flattened out, then with packed 
earth, to render it smoke proof. 

At the outer end of the trench build up a 
chimney of flat stones, using mud as mortar. 
It should be a couple of feet high. 

Inside the tent, cover the fire opening, or 
pit, with a large flat stone, or with a piece of 
tin, such as an old bucket cut and flattened 
out. 

Regulate the fire by the amount of draft 
allowed to enter the fire pit by moving the 
tock or tin covering it from side to side. 

Should an all-night fire be required, build a 
good fire in the pit and, when it has burned 
to coals, pile on some large sticks, then cover 
the pit well. Since combustion then takes 


place slowly, charcoal is formed, holding the 


fire all the night through. 
Probably the accompanying sketch will 
make this description even clearer. 


Miniature Ships 
By Eagle Scout Edward Miller 


x BeY. that’s a dandy hull for a ship and 

it’s ready-made,” I thought to myself 
as I was cracking English walnuts at Christ- 
mas time. And so I took an empty shell, 





smoothed the inner edge with sand-paper, and 
glued on a top cut out of a scrap of balsa 
wood, using waterproof cement. For masts 
I glued on some slivers of bamboo I had left 
over from an airplane. Sails of paper and 
ropes of thread, completed the top of the 
boat. I finished the keel with a lump of 
plastic wood stuck to the shell and molded 
into shape, and to the bottom of that I 
pressed a mashed B.B. for ballast. My 
second boat I made out of a pecan half, using 
the same materials but adding a little stand 
to rest on, which I whittled out of thin wood. 
I am going to complete my fleet with a third 
boat made from a hazel nut shell and mount 
them in a jar, but am passing on my idea 
now in case some of you would like to try it 
out. They look much better than the picture 
shows and aren’t so “nutty”! 


Are You an Amateur Radio Operator? 
By Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


'O-DAY there are close to 33,000 radio 

amateurs in the domain of Uncle Sam. 
Thousands of them are boys. 

A father once wrote to W. D. Terrell, 
who for years directed the radio activities 
of the Department of Commerce, asking if 
he might hire a licensed operator to instruct 
his twelve-year-old son. 

“This, of course, is possible but a twelve- 
year-old boy is rather young to master all 
the things that are necessary to learn before 
a license may be issued,” said Mr. Terrell. 
“T like to see young men and boys taking 
such an active interest in radio. Many 
persons connected with commercial radio 

(Concluded on page 47) 





IN SCOUTING. 


$25.00! 
For the Best Manuscript Submitted to This Page! 


We shall continue to use a variety of stories, observations, verse 
and how-to-make in this department and pay for them at the 
usual rate, but in addition we shall give a prize of $25.00 each 
month for the best manuscript on a subject to be designated. 


The subject for February is THe Story THat Has Hetpep Me Most 
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A COMING HOCKEY STAR « *« * 










TOM LOOKED LIKE A 
HOCKEY PLAYER BUY 
HE COULDN’T * TAKE IT” 
PETTY ILLNESSES — 
COLDS, ETC., HAD TAKEN 
TOO MUCH OUT OF HIM 


THE COACH EMPHASIZED 
THE IMPORTANCE OF 
WASHING HANDS OFTEN 
AND TAKING SHOWERS 
with LIFEBUOY soap 
TO REMOVE GERMS AND 
HELP AVOID SICKNESS 


OCKEY is a fast, hard game that 

demands plenty of wind, stam- 

ina and courage. Coaches know that 

a boy who isn’t in the best of health 

—in perfect condition—just can’t 
stand the pace. 


Health makes winners 

They know, too, that germs, carried 
by the hands to the mouth or nose, 
may spread 27 diseases. That’s why 
so many coaches insist that the boys 
in their care wash hands often, and 
always before eating, with Lifebuoy 
Health Soap. For Lifebuoy, you know, 
removes germs. Thus it helps fellows 
to avoid sickness and to keep in the 
top-notch physical condition neces- 
sary to play the game. 


A great bath soap, too 
Lifebuoy is a dandy bath soap. Used 


LIFEBUOY 
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® UNTIL COACH LESTER TOOK 
HOLD OF HIM— TOLD HIM HOW 
TO BUILD UP THAT RESERVE 
POWER SO VITAL TO AN 
ATHLETE — HOW TO 
REGAIN HIS PEP 





TOM ADOPTED THESE 

TRAINING RULES AND 
NOW HE'S STRONG AND 
RUGGED AS THE BEST OF 
THEM, SOME HOCKEY 
PLAYER, TOO. ON HIS. 

. WAY TO HOCKEY STARDOM 





in the shower, its big, creamy, purify- 
ing lather gets off dirt and sweat like 
nobody’s business. 


Wonderful for the skin 


It’s great for the skin, too—clears 
the pores—helps keep a fellow’s skin 
free from pimples, blackheads and 
other blemishes that spoil his ap- 
pearance. 


You'll like its clean, refreshing, 
hygienic odor, too, that quickly 
vanishes as you rinse. 


Play the wash-up game 


No matter what team you're trying 
for, play the Lifebuoy “Wash-up 
Game’ always. It’s great fun and will 
help youkeep fit. Just mail the coupon 
below for a free Wash-up Chart and 
a “get acquainted” cake of Lifebuoy. 





THE RULES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may Page Contest,” the name of the author 
contribute. and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone 
Manuscripts must be typewritten or Scout, his rank and Troop number; his 
written legibly in ink on one side of the address, the number of words in the 
Paper only; folded, never rolled, and ac- manuscript. 
companied by a stamped self-addressed Manuscripts must not exceed 1,000 
envelope. Manuscripts must reach this words, and, other things being equal, 
office on or before February 25th. preference will be given to a shorter 
In the upper right-hand corner of the over a longer manuscript. In case of a 
t page of the manuscript must tie the full award will be given each 
appear the words ‘‘For The Readers’ tying contestant. 


Address the envelope: 


THE READERS’ PAGE CONTEST 
BOYS’ LIFE 


2 Park Avenue New York City 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The White Sultan of Mindanao 


to ourselves. My datos and mandarins prefer 
that amber-colored beverage called tuba, 
which is distilled from the blossom stalks of 
cocoanut palms and which will make them 
all disgustingly drunk if I let them drink 
their fill.” 

** Judging from the sounds of revelry in the 
village.” remarked Roy, “‘there is much tuba 
being drunk there.” 

*“Moros must celebrate Moro-fashion. 
They will dance until late in the night and 
tell each other how brave and fearless they 
are, and why they are the favorites of Allah, 
whom they call Toohan. But they will be- 
have, for they know I have a body of men 
among them who never drink and who will 
remove the turban of any who misbehaves. 
The loss of the turban is the height of 
humiliation.” 

The sultan took his seat at the head of the 
elliptical rim of his lieutenants, and placed 
his two guests at his right and left. The 
instant he touched the first dish of food, 
everyone fell to with a good-will, and none 
more so than the famished Roy and Eric, 
despite their unfamiliarity with the bamboo 
eating implements. 

“Some meal,” remarked Eric, “for such 
short notice.” 

Narrasid smiled whimsically. ‘“‘They 
have been preparing this meal all day to 
celebrate your execution. They hardly 
expected you to participate.” 


AY HEN all had had their fill of food and 

drinks, mattresses and cushions were 
shoved back against the wall and a troop of 
dancers entered. To the accompaniment of 
the melodious, if somewhat monotonous, 
tones of the orchestra, they went through 
a slow, formal dance which looked both stiff 
and grotesque to the young Americans. 
Then the time of the music quickened, and 
the tempo of the dance increased. One by 
one the dancers dropped out, and as each 
left, the others increased the time until, 
finally, only two of the troop were left on the 
floor. This was the signal for the orchestra to 
work itself into hysteria, and for one mad 
moment the feverish music and the gyrating 
performers blended into such a wild whirl of 
action and sound, that Roy felt quite dizzy. 
When the dance finally ended Narrasid 
touched him lightly. 

“There is bedding for you two in the next 
room. Sleep well, for we have a long journey 
ahead of us.” He arose, and every man in 
the room did the same. Roy’s eyes fell on 
the treasure kris. He noticed that it had 
been inserted in the sash so that the side 
with the hidden cross was next to the body. 
“It is safer so,” said Narrasid, catching his 
glance. Again his eyes swept over the two 
young men. “I wish,” he said in a very low 
voice, “that your search had been successful. 
I could take much joy in brothers like you 
two.” 

Their bed that night was a mattress of 
cogon grass, and their pillow was their outer 
clothes. Sleep claimed them the instant 
they let their thoughts wander, and held 
them tight in its embrace until a heavy brown 
hand was placed on Roy’s brow many hours 
later. He awoke with a start. 

**Sun, him jump up soon,” said a throaty 
voice. “We go.” 

Roy awakened Eric, and they were soon 
down at the river’s bank for a quick splash, 
keeping a sharp eye for the large alligators 
that infested the river. Although the first 
tints of dawn were just appearing in the sky, 
the village was humming with activity. 
When they returned to the dato’s dwelling, 
they found Narrasid and breakfast awaiting 
them. Soon after, they were back at the 
river again, watching Narrasid’s warriors 
embark in the praus that had brought them 
down from Lake Liguasan. 

“Who takes the place of the deposed 
dato?” asked Roy as Narrasid completed a 
short farewell speech to the native warriors 
of the village. 

“One of my mandarins. 
him to the rank of dato.” 

“Won't the tribe turn against him?” 

“T am taking back some of their warriors 
with me, and leaving them some of mine. 
That cements things. It also gives the new 
chief sufficient authority to stop that tribe 
from sending out piratical expeditions to the 
coast.” 


I have elevated 


NARRASID and his two companions 
entered the last and the largest of the 
war praus. It had been carved out of a single 


(Continued from page 19) 


tree trunk with such skill that not a line of 
its hull broke the graceful sweep from stem 
to stern. Its bamboo outriggers—the light 
pontons on either side that gave the prau 
stability—were hinged so they could be 
drawn in when closing with an enemy. 
Twelve stalwart warriors, six to a side, 
handled the paddles and sped the boat 
through the dark green waters with the 
paddles clicking in perfect rhythm. Although 
the last to leave the village, this flagship of 
the fleet passed the other praus one by one 
until it took up its position in the van. Two 
extremely light praus flanked them, and the 
others formed a triple line in rear. 

“The two flank boats are my scouts,” 
explained Narrasid. “They are the fastest 
things on the river. They can go ahead 
to investigate strange praus, and they are 
fleet enough to escape all ambuscades.” 











A WHAT? 

Announcer: Miss Periwinkle will 
now sing: “Oh, that I were a dove, 
I'd flee.” 

Johnny: Dad, what's a dove-eyed 
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“You seem to expect danger.” 

“T am always prepared. Haroun con- 
trols Lake Buluau, and the Buluau River 
enters this stream a few miles below Lake 
Liguasan. Thus he is always able to swoop 
down below me, should he desire to attack 
me in the rear.” 

The Rio Grande was in every way worthy 
of its name. Roy settled back to watch the 
tropical scenery on either side. The banks, 
when high, were densely wooded with many 
of the various types of palms that grew 
along the Mindanao rivers. Gutta-percha 
trees were much in evidence, and the trailing 
buyo plant wrapped everything in its green 
mantle. When the banks were low, rice 
fields appeared, and great bamboo clumps, 
with bamboo of every size and variety. 
Jungle fowls and hornbills flitted among the 
trees that lined the river, and great fruit 
bats occasionally appeared from some dark 
recess in the near-by jungles. 

Narrasid called their attention to what 
appeared to be great logs, floating idly near 
shore. “* Keep away from them,” he advised. 
“They're man-eating alligators.” 

“The Moros never seem afraid of them,” 
remarked Eric. 

““And they often pay dearly for their lack 
of caution.” 

Roy deftly steered the conversation into 
channels concerning the early life of his 
remarkable host. Narrasid was not averse 
to discussing his boyhood, and told how his 
adopted father, the old sultan, had sent him 
to Manila six months a year for fifteen years. 
He related how he had then been trained in 
the arts of war and tribal government with a 
view to succeeding the old sultan. “But 
when he finally died,” he continued, “the 
datos, instigated by Haroun, refused to recog- 
nize me and selected a sultan of their own.” 

“It didn’t seem to last very long,” smiled 
Roy. 

“*T expected just such a move,” said Narra- 
sid drily. “I had already allied myself with 
three of the fiercest tribes in the lake region. 
When I was deposed, I returned to those 
tribes, organized a surprise attack, and com- 
pletely routed the new sultan. The datos 
and panditas then gave me their fealty, and 
every year has seen new tribes come under 
my rule.” 

“They don’t mind your race?” 

“It lends me prestige,” said Narrasid. 
“T am a thing apart from them. They can 
trust my impartiality in settling their dis- 
putes, knowing that blood influence will not 
sway me. They know I am just, and they 
know I can lead them to success in battle. 
They are doubtful about my religion, but 
thev see I do not interfere with the panditas. 
And they look to me to protect them from 
Haroun, who despoils his tribes and treats 
his enemies without mercy.” 

Roy watched the Moro boatmen and mar- 
veled at their endurance. Hour after hour 
they kept up a steady, unvarying stroke. 


Their bodies, which boasted of the most 
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superb physique in all the Philippines, 
never seemed to tire, and the only rests they 
had were the short stops at the small villages 
they passed when the mandarin or dato came 
out in his prau to pay his respects to his 
sultan. 

At noon they found themselves at the 
junction of another sizable river. “This 
leads to Haroun,” remarked Narrasid, 
**Lake Buluau is forty miles up this river, 
Haroun dominates most of the tribes on this 
stream, except those near the junction. Those 
tribes are not in an enviable position. They 
act as a buffer between Haroun and me.” 

After a brief halt for a hastily prepared 
meal on shore, the little fleet resumed its 
progress towards the lake. The country 
assumed a much more rugged appearance, 
On either side of the river foothills appeared. 
Their green slopes giving the valley of the Rio 
Grande the appearance of some huge trough, 
The heat of midday was oppressive in spite of 
the cooling effect of a breeze which was heavily 
scented with buyo leaves, and Roy and Erie 
were grateful when the sun sank behind the 
forests in the west and the cool waters of 
Lake Liguasan opened before them. 

The lake was, in truth, an inland sea, a 
sapphire expanse of water set in emerald 
jungles. A native village of tremendous 
size spread out along the shore line on either 
side of the Rio Grande, and even extended 
inland among the higher ground, a rare 
thing for a Moro village to do. Narrasid 
pointed to a large, conglomerate structure 
situated on a rise of ground which dominated 
the lake and the entire village. 

“That is my palace. I can offer you more 
suitable quarters than those you had last 
night.” 

As the praus approached the beach of the 
village, a tremendous cheering arose. “They 
are celebrating my victory,” said Narrasid, 

““How can they have heard?” asked Roy. 

“T sent a dispatch prau back to the town. 
There will be much feasting and dancing 
to-night.” 

“How,” asked Eric mischievously, “‘ would 
they celebrate if you won a big victory 
after much fighting?” 

“They would take the week off,” smiled 
Narrasid, “‘and feast until every larder was 
empty.” 


A body of warriors met them when they | 


disembarked and escorted them through the 
little streets of the town to the palace 
grounds. The grounds were enclosed by a 
steel picket fence, whose general design was 
suspiciously American, and the one large 
gate was guarded by two Moros of extraor- 
dinary size and build. Although each 
carried a large round shield, and was armed 
with a wicked-looking kris, Roy noted that 
the business-like butt of a pistol protruded 
from their sashes. 

He was due for another surprise when the 
palace came clearly into view. One wing 
of this unique building was built of brick, 
another of coral concrete, and still another 
of frame, thatched with nipa palms. 

“The successive ideas of three sultans,” 
remarked Narrasid. 

The window frames of the palace contained 
not glass, but a translucent shell. Roy had 
seen that used before in Manila. It admitted 
only a soft, restful light, an advantage ap- 
preciated by one who has faced the fierce 
Philippine sunlight, and lent an air of er 
chantment to the palace. 

An old woman met them at the steps of the 
center wing. Roy noticed how her face lighted 
up as Narrasid approached. She bowed re 
spectfully, then embraced him. Following 
that she looked questioningly at the young 
white men. Narrasid turned to his guests. 

“This is my foster mother, who has 
brought me up as her own.” He was abou! 
to explain Roy's and Eric’s presence when 4 
Moro of high rank appeared from the palace 
and addressed him in short, fiery dialect 
Roy met the old woman’s eye and held it for 
a moment. As she looked at him her eyes 
widened and her quick glance darted to 
Narrasid’s face and back again to Roy. 
Fear, desperate and unmistakable, was 2 
her eyes, and she turned quickly and hobbled 
up the steps of the palace. Roy resisted a 
impulse to run after her, to bring her 
and to make her tell the truth about her fostet 
son. But at that instant Narrasid returned 

“Haroun marches to-morrow,” he said 2 
crisp syllables. “‘His aim is to destroy mé 
win my tribes, and throw down the gage 
battle to the American government.” 


(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for Mart) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


How to Build a Stockade 


(Concluded from page 23) 


mouth, hear with your ears or smell with 
your nose and, strange to say, these appar- 
ently unsubstantial things are the 


Greatest Things in Life! 

Honor, integrity, unselfishness, fair-play, 
patriotism, religion, reverence, affection and 
friendship are all spiritual things. 

Almost one hundred and fifty years ago, a 
group of Lincoln's hardy forebears, made 
their toilsome way through the forests and 
over the mountains on the trail which led to 
the wilderness paradise of Kentucky. No 
one, then, suspected the tremendous effect 
that this parlicular group of emigrants was 
going to have on American History. If you 
had been there, and seen them come trapesing 
along the trail, you could have detected no 
difference in their appearance from the hun- 
dreds of other emigrants who were, at that 
time, leaking from the more thickly settled 
East and trickling through the magnificent 
forests, or floating down the currents of the 
rivers, or following the ancient war trail of 
the Indians. But, don’t make any mistakes, 
bovs, these were no ordinary people; albeit, 
like all other human beings, they had their 
faults, but dishonesty and cowardice were 
not among them! 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, himself, has said 
that he wore a coonskin cap, linsey wool- 
sev shirt, deerskin breeches, hair outside, and 
moccasins. Over this, in cold weather, he 
wore a buckskin or blanket wamus. 


“The color of the ground was in him, the 
red earth, 

The tang and odor of the primal things— 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks.” 


Lincoln belonged to the men who were 
born on the frontier. The original settlers 
came by pack trains* or in wagons with a 
paneled body—rearing themselves high in 
the bow and stern like an antique ship of the 
Mayflower pattern—and roofed with canvas 
supported by hoops.t This was the traveling 
home of the pioneers while they were emi- 
grating from the old Eastern and Southern 
States. 

In their wagons were stored furniture, farm 
implements, household utensils, from five 
to eight tow-headed children and the house- 
hold cat. On the axles, under the wagon, 
hung wooden water buckets and, under- 
neath, trotted the farm dog, deerhound, 
pointer or setter, according to the taste of 
the head of the family who, with the powder 
horn, bullet pouch and long rifle, walked 
beside the wagon while the oldest boy drove 
the horses. Behind the wagon was hitched 
a cow or two, maybe followed by a calf. 

It was a life of hardship, a journey fraught 
with danger, but neither the hardships nor 
the dangers worried the travelers; in fact, 
they were practically so used to them that 
it was all considered part of the day’s work. 
They watched the sun come up over the 
mountains, saw the buffalo, elk, wolves and 





*Horses with packs on their backs. 
tConestoga Wagons, later called Prairie Schooners, 
and recently dubbed “*Covered Wagons.” 


panthers dash by or slink away in the shades 
of the forests and when they at last selected 
a spot for their new home and made a clearing 
for their dooryard and farm they had a 
“Log Rolling” and all the neighbors for a 
hundred miles around came and_ helped 
build the little log cabin in the woods. 

Usually they cut about forty logs, from 
seven inches to a foot in diameter, making half 
of them sixteen feet long and half fourteen 
feet long. They notched the ends of the logs 
so as to make them fit close together, filled 
up the cracks with quartered pieces of small 
logs or flat stones plentifully daubed with mud 
mixed with moss to hold it together. 

The roof was covered with “splits,” 
“shakes,” or “‘clapboards” that were usually 
made from the squared butt of a big oak 
tree, split into shingle-like pieces, by the aid 
of a broad ax or a sort of a knife called a 
froe. The floor was a “mud sill” of ham- 
mered clay from which a ladder led to the 
loft overhead where the children slept 
huddled up together like a lot of kittens on 
deerskins or buffalo hides spread over straw. 
Downstairs the old folks slept on rude rustic 
cots or skins spread on the floor. 

The fireplace was made by sawing out 
six feet of the logs at one end of the house. 
This opening was enclosed in a miniature 
log cabin; the hearth, jambs, etc., were made 
with yellow or blue clay, hammered with a 
maul until it was hard and firm and the in- 
side of the fireplace lined with the same 
material about one foot thick, or with stones 
laid in mud. The chimney, itself, was built 
of split sticks, one-inch thick and about a 
half an inch wide. These also were laid 
log-cabin-wise with a plentiful supply of 
mud or clay in place of mortar. Such were 
the houses of our forefathers in which we 
take more pride than if they had been tur- 
reted castles of robber barons. 

I have made diagrams for a stockade 
to lodge eight boys; two single cots or bunks 
in each room; an individual closet or cloak- 
room for each boy. and a space for a wash- 
room, the shower-bath or heating apparatus. 
This house may be of logs or a house with 
clapboard sides. It may be made of adobe, 
but whatever the material, the plans of the 
building are the same. It may be even built 
with sides of chicken coop wire plastered 
over with cement, as most of the houses in 
Florida are built. Choose your building 
material to suit your location. My prefer- 
ence would be mud bricks, adobe for the 
southwest and logs for the north. 

The unique advantage of this particular 
plan is that it gives privacy to the boys. 
There are only two boys in each room; the 
rooms are not connected except through the 
shower-bathroom and each boy has a closet 
of his own in which to put his duffle. The 
partition walls are shown in wide black 
lines because they may be of logs, framework 
or plasterboard. The eaves must project 
over considerable distance ‘to protect the 
windows and doors from rain, hail or snow. 

The only communication from one room to 
another is through the doors of the wash- 
room, and if these doors have bolts on them 
no one can enter any one of the four rooms 
without consent of the occupants. 


Great Circle 


(Continued from page 9) 


So utterly dazzling and blinding it was 
that his first wild thought was that something 
had exploded outside: and then for a while 
he was forced to sit with his eyes closed 
while orange and red balls danced before 
them. He slipped a dark glass over the eye- 
piece and looked again. So protected, his 
human eyes could bear the terrible glory 
of the sight, and for minutes he sat drinking 
it in—impressing forever on his brain the 
blue-white brilliance of the great disk, the 
pearly effulgence of its corona, and the 
monstrous red flames of its solar prominences. 
A terrible, overwhelming transfiguration of 
the genial sun that beams through a hundred 
miles of air and dancing dust motes down to 
the earth’s surface. 


LL of the heavenly bodies seemed to have 
shared in this enhancement. Great 
constellations were passing in review before 
im as he swung his instrument, and they 
were utterly unfamiliar! He stared in amaze- 


1933 


ment, until the explanation flashed upon him. 
They were the constellations of the southern 
hemisphere! The great circle course from 
Ohio to the Baltic, if prolonged completely, 
was bound to extend as far south of the 
equator as it did north, and he was already 
well below it! Sirius, brightest of all stars, 
last outpost of familiar constellations, was 
blazing just above the rim of the northern 
horizon—and far to the south of it was 
Canopus, and farther yet the Southern Cross, 
queen of the star groups. They were all 
burning with a cold, ferocious brilliance 
against the jet-black of absolute space, and 
there were uncounted myriads of smaller 
stars that he had never seen before. It was 
an overwhelmingly glorious spectacle. 
Perhaps not so superb, but even more 
fascinating, was the sight of the earth below. 
Even at a thousand kilometers altitude, he 
was not nearly high enough to view the 
whole globe at one glance, but he could 
sweep over an area of perhaps three thousand 
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, a fellows who are taking advan- 
tage of the Libby Scout Plan to secure 
your equipment without cost ... and 
you fellows who haven’t yet got in on 
this easy plan . . . here’s reason for 
speed. 

You know that, simply by collecting 
the blue and white labels from Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk and sending them to 
us, you can get anything you want 
from the official Scout catalogue— 
anything except restricted insignia. 


Well, whatever you send in for be- 
fore March 31st, that takes over a hun- 
dred tall can labels, you will get plus 
the extra reward of a Scout diary free. 


Get busy now and you'll find it a 
cinch to complete your collection of 
the labels before the end of March, 
even if you’re working for a big pre- 
mium like a cook kit, a camera or 
parts of the official uniform you need. 


Tell your mother, your friends and 
relatives to save Libby’s Milk labels 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


IT’S WORTH MONEY TO yOu! 


Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 


Dept. BL-23, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Scoutmaster......sssscecccccccccccccecccecesecss TPOOP 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


More than a diary. SCOUTING 
says “It’s a miniature encyclo- 
pedia of the great outdoors.” 256 
pages of valuable information, 
illustrated with charts, ‘diagrams 
and pictures. 


wee wt oe... 
you send in over a hundred 
tall labels under the Libby 
Scout Plan before March 31. 





for you. Tell them what you want 
them for. 

It’s easy to get people to save these 
labels... Libby’s Milk is sucha famous 
milk for cooking and all uses because 
it’s twice as rich as ordinary milk. 
Guaranteed pure and wholesome, doc- 
tors are recommending Libby’s Milk 
for babies. It even bears the Seal of 
Acceptance of the American Medical 
Association. 

So take this opportunity of getting 
the Scout Diary as an extra reward on 
top of the regular rewards in the Libby 
Scout Plan. 

If you haven’t tried the Libby Scout 
Plan ... if you don’t know this way 
that thousands of boys are using to 
get their equipment without spending 
a cent... mail the coupon in today. 
We'll hurry you our premium cata- 
logue and a send-off boost, a free cer- 
tificate worth 10 tall labels. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby—Chicago 
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miles in diameter. God-like perception! He 
wondered at the ennobling effect of such 
visions on the human soul, supposing travel 
in free space ever became common. It 
seemed impossible that men could undergo 
them and remain in any way small or mean 
—surely, as Adam had said, the human race 
would be changed . . . the monstrous silvery 
globe rolled by beneath, etched with delicate 
continental markings, shaded in grey-green 
white, or ochre, according to the nature of 
the landmasses beneath her, and there par- 
tially obscured by cottony wisps that were 
great storm centers. 

He was over the southern end of Australia, 
where the waters of the Pacific, the Indian 
and the Antarctic oceans mingle, before the 
course reached its lowest latitude of fifty- 
seven degrees, and commenced the climb 
northward again. He was so far south that 
an immense expanse of the Antarctic plateau 
lay visible beyond the great Ross Barrier 
. . . he could see at a glance more territory 
than all the great explorers together had seen 
in two-thirds of a century of effort! It was 
staggering. There was a continuous ghostly 
flickering, like the discharges in a Crooke’s 
tube, at the outer limits of the atmospheric 
blanket over the polar regions. It was the 
Northern Lights . . . the effect of the sun’s 
electronic discharge in the rarified gas at high 
altitude. 

Over the eastern Pacific, with the last out- 
post of Asia sliding over the western rim of 
the world, Fireflaught entered the twilight 
zone, and soon was plunged again in the dark 
of the earth’s shadow. A day had passed 
for her in less than an hour! As the surface 
below grew more and more indistinct, and 
the last gleam of radiant atmosphere, that 
was the after-glow for earth-born mortals, 
vanished, Billy turned reluctantly from his 
instrument. 
dangerous landing maneuver would be neces- 
sary, and he wanted to prepare for it. He 
checked all the apparatus, switched on the 
motors, then ran out the telescoping wings to 
the right position for the first minutes of the 
high-speed traversal of the upper atmos- 
phere, and locked them there. He tested the 
air-regenerating apparatus, noted the read- 
ings on all his gauges, and set the automatic 
firing mechanism to the times and values 
that Adam had worked out. Then he sat and 
rehearsed the job he had to do when the 
rocket expired and Fireflaught became an un- 
powered glider. A glider falling from above 
the atmosphere, and with an initial speed of 
a thousand miles an hour! Her performance 
under those conditions was entirely theoreti- 
cal, but she had been designed and balanced 
according to the best practice in airplane 
construction, and Billy was a good pilot. He 
had landed fast seaplanes at a hundred and 
fifty per . . . this would simply be an exag- 
geration of the same idea. 

He wondered what was happening down 
below. Was news of the flight flashing over 
the nerves of intercontinental communica- 
tion? Were people wondering about their 
fate, waiting at their receivers for news? 
Were ships even now standing by for them 
in the Baltic? Perhaps they had already 
been given up for lost . . . two hours over- 
due, there was every reason to suspect the 
worst. No matter; it would only make the 
success more startling, Adam’s fame that 
much greater. They were going to be news 
. . « big news! 

He looked anxiously at the old engineer. 
He was still lying quietly, breathing so slightly 
that he hardly seemed to be breathing at all. 
Lines of pain had appeared about his 
mouth. Billy wished to heaven that he 
knew something about doctoring . . . could 
do something to help. Probably nobody 
could do anything . . . a man had to fight 
it out alone anyway. He shouldn't have let 
Adam come along, that was it. But in that 
case he’d have been in a mess figuring out 
the elements of a new orbit . . . it would 
have taken him a week if he could do it at 
all, and he probably would have had to land 
by guesswork. But it was ghastly to think 
that maybe his chief wouldn't survive the 
ordeal de-acceleration. Well, it had to be. 
He reached over and gently shook Adam’s 
shoulder. 

“Yes, Billy, is it time?” he asked feebly, 
without opening his eyes. 

“About ten minutes, sir. 
thing I can do for you?” 

“No, lad . . . just gotoit. Afraid I can’t 
help. Feel all in. Sorry I funked . . .” his 
voice trailed away. Billy set his jaw and 
grasped the big limp hand. 

“That's all right, sir. 
easy and I'll bring us out allright . . . 
thing’s in fine shape.” 

Relentlessly the chronometer ticked off the 
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Just you take it 
every- 


It would not he long before the © 


minutes. He took a last look around, settled 
back in his seat, and waited. An aeon of 
silence passed, then his taut eardrum jumped 
at the click of the chronograph contact and 
he heard the slight metallic voices of the 
fuel feed mechanism behind him. Fireflaught 
was gathering her sinews for one last titanic 
effort. 


GAIN the terrific pressure of acceleration 
was crushing his body, beating into his 
brain. The fact that it was negative accelera- 
tion made no difference to his senses. . . 
whether force was applied to increase or de- 
crease velocity, it remained force, and felt 
the same to one subjected to it. He fought 
against the blackness that was trying to en- 
gulf him, fought to keep his senses clear and 
ready for the approaching test. Every in- 
stant that the projectile was slowing down 


islands lying in the straits of Kattiéat .. . 
the Peninsula of Scandinavia stretching 
away to the north towards the Arctic Circle, 
the coast of Europe swinging over towards 
distant Russia. And Fireflaught was swoop- 
ing downward and forward, responsive to 
rudder and elevators, once more submerged 
in the dense medium of air. It was a wonder- 
fully satisfying sensation to feel the weight 
of one’s body, to know that there was some- 
thing ponderable and real without. The feel 
of the controls beneath his hands was good. 

And then Billy began to feel warm . . . he 
looked at the outer hull pyrometers; they 
were registering near the red danger line! 
The terrific bombardment of oxygen and 
nitrogen molecules was bringing the metal 
to red heat! He levelled out a little, held 
the ship in that position till the arrows com- 
menced quivering back, then dived for a few 
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meant a decrease in the supporting power 
of the centrifugal force; she was succumbing 
to the pull of gravity and falling in a long 
curve earthwards from: her orbit in outer 
space. It was a fall rivalling Satan's flight 
from heaven in majesty and fury . . . for it 
began a thousand kilometers high over the 
British Isles, in the twilight preceding dawn, 
and ended seventy kilometers above the 
Skagerack, in the glory of the morning sun. 

For seven minutes the full power of Fire- 
flaught’s exhaust fought the momentum of 
her forward flight, and then Billy felt the 
thrust of it gradually cease, and the rumble 
of exploding gases die away. The needles of 
his fuel gauges were at zero . . . the ship 
was a burned-out meteor, dependent wholly 
on the strength of her wings and the skill of 
his piloting for a safe landing. 

Instantly he was alert, his brain clear and 
steady, his eyes glued to the periscope, and 
his hands on the rudder and elevator con- 
trols. At first there was nothing in the field 
of his instrument but intense midnight blue, 
powdered with glittering stars. Then he felt 
a slight movement in the body of the great 
craft, the stars began wheeling by. Fire- 
flaught was in the upper reaches of the atmos- 
phere, and the rare gas was beating against 
her broad tailvanes, swinging them under and 
back, while her nose was swinging up, over 
and finally down in the direction of flight. 
As these successive changes in position oc- 
curred, the blue-black of hardly-veiled outer 
space gave way to the translucent cerulean 
of the upper stratosphere, and then to the 
glitter of a vast expanse of water like steel 
in morning sun, a polished surface stretching 
away in a visible curve to vanish in mists 
northward and eastward. The whole Baltic 
Sea lay below. . . . Billy could make out 
its familiar outlines . . . the maze of tiny 


more moments. From then on was a tense 
duel between Billy's skill and the tremendous 
kinetic energy imprisoned in the speeding 
projectile. The only way of getting rid of 
that energy was to let it act on the resisting 
air, but the heat generated in the process 
was terrific. He had to watch altimeter, 
inclinometer, velocity meter, and pyrometers, 
coordinating and balancing the readings of 
one against the other. He had to force the 
altitude steadily down without raising the 
velocity, and hence the temperature, to a 
dangerous point. The interior of the con- 
trol room became intolerably hot even 
through the insulation of the hull, and the 
scream of air against the stubby wings was 
ear-splitting. It sounded as if invisible 
demons were trying to dash the ship to 
destruction. 

But gradually the resistance of the air 
slowed them down, the surface of the sea 
below rose and expanded in measure with the 
diminishing altitude, and the land dis- 
appeared over the narrowing horizon. Eagerly 
he scanned the sea for a vessel near which he 
might land. There were a few toy ships 
marked by tiny plumes of smoke, but they 
were too far away to reach at the steep 
gliding angle of the projectile. Then a 
gleam of silver in the morning haze caught 
his eye—some thirty miles southeast of what 
he judged to be the island of Bornholm was 
a dirigible cruising low, its aluminum skin re- 
flecting the rays of the sun. He swung the 
rocket in a great curve, nursing the controls 
to get the greatest possible distance out of 
the few kilometers altitude remaining. He 
must land as close as possible to that airship 
—so they couldn’t fail to be seen and picked 
up. Fireflaught was eating up the distance 
—the big gasbag was growing more and 
more distinct, but she was losing altitude 
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rapidly, too. Already he could see the waves 
below—he watched them grow from rip. 
ples to heaving swells, thankful they weren't 
big enough to be whitecapped. Now they 
were only a few hundred feet away—and 
rushing back with sickening rapidity. The 
air-speed meter registered four hundred kilo. 
meters an hour. He held Fireflaught abso. 
lutely level, until he felt her lurch as she 
flicked a wave, then pulled back and let her 
leap a quarter of a mile before she flicked 
again. Three times in quick succession she 
smacked the water, a quarter of a mile at 
each leap, like a gigantic skipping stone, 
and then a shattering burst of spray blotted 
out everything, and the universe whirled and 
gyrated madly. Nosed her too low—she’s 
tumbling—crash! the safety belt tightened 
across his stomach and drove all the wind 
out of him—crash!—sounded like a ripped- 
out hull plate—CRASH! Silence. 

Billy snapped off his safety belt and stag. 
gered to his feet. That last one must have 
punched a hole in her. He jumped for the 
hatchway—she might fill and founder in no 
time now. Frantically he worked the heavy 
lock mechanism, swung open hatch and 
scrambled up on the whale-back. The hot 
metal of the hull scorched his feet, clouds of 
steam hissed up as the seas slapped against 
it. He waved madly at the airship, slipped 
on the wet, heaving deck, and almost slid 
overboard. They sawhim! They were veer. 
ing down! He scrambled back through the 
manhole, dropped into the control room, 
and commenced working with Adam— 
releasing his safety belt, helping him out of 
the seat and up to the round manhole over- 
head. The old man stumbled, lacked control 
of his muscles, bore heavily upon him. Get- 
ting out of the cramped chamber took an 
endless time: momentarily he expected to feel 
water lapping at his feet, or see a green stream 
pouring in from above. But somehow they 
were outside in the breeze, chilly after the 
sweltering artificial atmosphere, and the 
great shadow of the airship was hovering 
above them. 

He could see the officers in the control car 
now, hear the clanging of the engine-room 
telegraph and the steady whir of the down- 
ward-pivoted propellors as they drew the 
ship towards the water. It was a tremendous 
craft—the Zeeland, Northern Seas Line, and 
the slanting windows of her promenade deck 
were lined with scores of excited faces. The 
forward and after ballast scoops dropped 
with a rush at the end of their cables, gurgled 
full of water, and were reeled slowly up. All 
forward motion had stopped—the control 
gondola was directly overhead. A line snaked 
down and clattered over Fireflaught’s deck: 
Billy fell on it, captured the end and passed 
it around the massive pivots of the opened 
manhole cover. He waved and shouted up 

. all right—all right! 

The strong, light line stiffened with the 
strain as it was reeled in from above. Slowly 
the officer in charge coaxed the airship down 
. . . pulled in his ballast cables foot by foot 

. valved cubic meters of helium in great 
gusty sighs. It was a ticklish business, but 
at last the car was almost even with the 
Fireflaught’s deck. A door opened and an 
agile seaman leaped out—strong, willing 
arms helped Adam aboard. As Billy watched 
his gray head disappear, he became conscious 
of a confused noise which he suddenly real- 
ized was the cheering of the passengers! 

“All right, young man—you come now!” 
a stout, fair-haired officer was leaning out of 
the swaying control car window, beckoning 
wildly to Billy, the collar of his white uniform 
wilting with perspiration. “‘We cannot stay 
longer—Quick!”’ 

“Wait one second!” Norton called back, 
and swung down through the manhole. 
He couldn't bear to leave Fireflaught s0 
ignominiously—the job wasn’t being fin- 
ished right, Adam would have done better 
if he wasn’t sick. Down in the control room 
again he searched furiously for signs of @ 
leak. He yanked up the floor panels, felt 
down beside the storage batteries. All dry 
there! He poked his shoulders through the 
opening to the rear of the ship, listened for 
the slosh of water. There was none! She 
was built too well. No need to abandon her 
—he’d stay till help came. 

Back on deck the officer was frantic. The 
mooring line was creaking ominously with 
every plunge of the two ships. It was bear- 
ing the strain of the breeze against the great 
broadside of the Zeeland’s hull—a strain s0 
great that Fireflaught was being drawn 
through the water at an appreciable speed. 

“Hurry! Make haste!” 

“I’m staying aboard!” Billy shouted back. 
“This ship’s all right—cable Daedalus Air 
craft, U.S.A., that——” 
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Crack! The line parted and the Zeeland 
began drifting rapidly away. Spurts of 
water ballast jetted out along her length, 
motors whirred to life, and the ballast scoops 
emptied and were pulled up. She gathered 
steerageway, lifted and came up the wind 
again, passing a hundred feet over the float- 
ing rocket-ship. The officer was leaning 
overside with a megaphone—above the roar 
of the engines came his Jove- like voice— 
“ Ahoy below!—In two hours you will be 
taken in by a cruiser of the High Seas fleet— 
we have just received word over the radio— 
the whole world looks for you—good luck!” 
Another surge of cheering from the passen- 
gers drowned out his words—the Zeeland was 
forging ahead out of range. Billy waved in 
acknowledgment—then sat down on the 
still-warm hull with his feet dangling through 
the — and waited. It was grand to 


be alive. 
Adam lay in the sick bay of the Zeeland, 
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very weak and pain-wracked: the center of | 
attention of a bustling group. He was being 


assured in guttural English . . . ‘* Yess, yess, 
Herr Professor ... all iss well... the 
German Gofernment hass this moment dis- 
patch a fast cruiser . . . we haf a very great 
honor . . . yess, yess, the boy is alride . . . 
he stays aboard till they arrive. . . .” He 
closed his eyes, yielded to the wonderfully 
kind, careful ministrations of the young 
ship’s doctor. Something to swallow .. . 
they were rolling up his sleeve, a cool damp- 
ness . . . something pricked his arm. Vaguely 
in the background came a whisper of conver- 


sation . . . ““—coronary occlusion—heart’s 
not too good, they think—may pull 
through—”’ He smiled to himself. He was 


all right . . . that ghastly pain at his heart 
was gone... just weak now... 
matter anyway . Norton was a splendid 
lad . . . carryingon... 

Ad astra per aspera. « « « 


Enp. 


Whittlin’ 


(Continued from page 11) 


“Marshal,” he said, “I’m not the kind to 
pass out bouquets to anybody, but I’ve sure 
got to hand it to you. If ev rybody that’s 
a anything to do with the law was to act 
like you're doin’, maybe some of these cultus 
Siwashes would learn a lesson. Trouble 
with these natives is that they’ve been babied 
too much by government people an’ the 
missionaries. What they need is to be 
tromped on good an’ hard. Now I've been 
in Alaska ten years, an’ I’ve noticed that 
most of °em come clear when they're tried 
in court. In little cases it’s gen’ally sym- 
pathy, an’ in big cases—like this one here— 
it’s gen ‘ally lack of evidence.” 

“Well,” said Lin doubtfully, “a murder 
case is a murder case wherever you find it. 
It's hard to get enough evidence to make a 
jury: of twelve men believe that a man’s 
guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. Our 
government's laws give a man that’s bein’ 
tried for a crime just a shade the best of it 
all the way through. I think that’s right 
too—especially in a murder case. No man 
ought to hang, if there’s a reasonable doubt 
of his guilt. An’ it takes evidence to prove a 
man’s guilt, I can tell you that. I’ve seen 
lots of cases tried, an’ three of em were for 
murder.” 

“T reckon there won't be any doubt about 
this case.” Arch Long emphasized his re- 
marks by slapping one mittened hand against 
the other as he spoke. “You caught him 
red-handed, as you might say; then besides, 
I'll be on hand to testify that I saw it with 
my own eyes. No jury couldn't ask for any 
more’n that, could it? An’,you've got his 
bottle of me-ol:, showin’ that he was drinkin’ 
at the time. I wish I'd had you smell his 
breath last night, so’s you could be able to 
say for sure that he was drinkin’ at the time. 
I can swear he was, for I saw him drinkin’ 
with my own eyes. If you was able to swear 
that he... .” 

“Don't worry about that,” Lin inter- 
rupted. I smelled his breath, an’ besides I 
also noticed that he wasn’t exactly sober. 
There’s two of us to say that he was drinkin’, 
allright. An’ now, we'd better hit the trail.” 


T THE end of two gruelling days on the 

trail, the strange caravan reached the 
little village which was Lin’s headquarters. 
Under Murdock’s instructions, Talking 
Machine drove his dogs up the single street, 
and halted in front of the rambling log build- 
ing which was the deputy’s residence and the 
United States jail. Arch Long followed, and 
his team dropped in the snow directly behind 
Talking Machine's sled. Murdock halted 
his team, and led the way into his office. 
An elderly man, one of Lin’s old-timer 
friends who was temporarily down on his 
luck, occupied the chair at the deputy’s desk. 
Hank Bales was holding down the job of 
jailer for a time. 

“Hank,” said Lin by way of greeting, “I 
wish you'd look after that bunch of dogs out 
front; and,” here he lowered his voice as he 
told of the body of Jack Martin on Talking 
Machine's sled, “come back when you're 

ugh.” Turning to Are h Long and Talk- 
ing Machine, he said, “Sit down an’ rest 
your face an’ hands till Hank gets back; then 
Til have him get us some grub.” 

Lin followed Hank outside, ostensibly to 

give him directions about the care of the 

, but in reality to whisper a few words 
in the jailer’s ear. He returned and sat 
thoughtfully at his desk. It was some 
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minutes before he spoke; then, as he heard 
Hank’s footsteps just without the door, he 
said quietly: 

“Talkin” Machine I promised you out 
there on the trail that I'd let you tell me your 
little tale of woe when we got here. Now, if 
the spirit moves you, you can put on a new 
needle an’ set the old machine goin’. 

Hank Bales kicked a chair to a position 
in front of the outer door, and Talking 
Machine began. 

“TI savvy Inglush pretty good,” he said 
proudly, pausing for this information to 


sink in. “*Maybe you don’t savvy me, all 
right. All time I know what I want say; 


just same maybe some time my tongue he’s 
crooked, 
flats. Injun don’t lie this time. 


Maybe 


some time Injun lie just same like white man; | 


I think I lie to marshal, that’s 
no good; I got to jail—whish!” Talking 
Machine, at the ejaculation of “‘whish,” 
extended the index finger of his right hand, 
and swiftly described circles with it. ‘“*This 
time I don’t lie.” 

Lin yawned impatiently. “If it’s all the 
same to you, Talkin’ Machine,” he suggested, 
“T wish you'd put on a new record. I’ve 
heard this one so often, from you an’ some of 
your friends, that it’s puttin’ me to sleep.” 

Arch Long laughed uproariously. ‘* You 
can’t kid the marshal by tellin’ him that 
stuff, Talkin’ Machine,” he said. 

Talking Machine glared at Long before 
resuming his story. ‘‘Just same I don't kill 
white man. Maybe some time I kill me— 
drink too much me-ok—just same no kill 
white man. No shootum.” 

Again Arch Long laughed. ‘Even if he 
knows it won't do him no good, an’ Injun’ll 
lie anyhow,” he said. “Never saw one that 
wouldn't. I reckon he’s forgot how you come 
along, Marshal, an’ saw him with the rifle 
in his hands, a-trying’ to get a shot at me 
right after doin’ for my pardner. Talkin’ 
Machine, it won't do you no good to lie. 
Courts in Alaska don’t take an Injun’s word 
for nothin’ any more.” He sat back com- 
placently. “‘I reckon,” he concluded sarcasti- 
cally, “‘you'll be tellin’ the marshal here that 
I was tryin’ to kill you; so go ahead.” 

“Sure, you think you kill me; then I can’t 
talk; then marshal no savvy you killum your 
podner. Injun lie some time; just same, 
Injun he can’t lie good like white man.” 


not this time. 


LN rose and picked up a small board 

from behind the big oil-tank heating 
stove. It had been a part of the cover of a 
box which had held canned milk, and was 
handy for kindling. Murdock had an idea, 
but before he could speak, Talking Machine 
stepped swiftly to the deputy’s side. 

“This way,” he said, with more excitement 
than is usually displayed by a native. 
“*First time, this fella killum his podner. I 
run. This way I ketchum gun.” He seized 
the board, and made his point clear by twist- 
ing it from Lin’s hands. ‘Then this fella go 
behind tree—whish!—Injun ‘fraid, too. 
This fella “fraid, too, just same. Second 
time, marshal he come, too—ketchum gun.” 

Talking Machine paused, and Lin took 
the board from him. ‘Give it to me,” he 
said. ‘I was just goin’ to whittle a little 
kindlin’ for the kitchen stove, so’s Hank can 
make us all a cup of hot tea.”” He fumbled 
in his pockets; “that’s funny,” he went on. 
“Wonder where my knife went to.” He 
casually passed the board to Arch Long. 





didn’t | 
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Twistinc like a snake among the 
painted rocks of Arizona, the Gila 


River cuts a half-mile-wide slash 


through the desert. A narrow stream 


in dry weather, it swells, after rain, 


all same like that trail over them | 


to a raging flood from bank to bank. 
Telephone engineers, running a 


_new toll line from Globe to Duncan, 








Arizona, found no footing for poles 
in the shifting sand of the Gila River 
bed. How were they to overcome 
this obstacle? 

Their answer was to build a cate- 
nary span, 2373 feet in length, carry- 
ing the wires from bank to bank in 
a single leap. 

At either end of the monster span, 
tall ““H” supports were set in rein- 
forced concrete bases. Each 
support consisted of two steel 
towers, over the tops of which 
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long steel bridge cables, 114 inches 
in diameter, were pulled into place. 
At regular intervals, smaller cables 
were suspended to carry cross arm 
hangers. The lines of wire were then 
run from one cross arm to the next, 
exactly as if they were on poles. 
The Gila River span is but one of 
hundreds of sizable tasks accom- 
plished by the Bell System in creat- 
ing the network of telephones that 
links every corner of our country. It 
is typical of the engineering achieve- 
ments which enable you to telephone 
“from anywhere to anywhere,” 
swiftly and conveniently. Today the 
Bell System and connecting lines 
make it possible to speak with more 
than . 31,000,000 telephones— 
about ninety-two per cent of 
all the telephones in the world. 
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1. E. STEMMLER CO., Box C-2, Queens Village, N.Y. 











FIRST AID 
FOR BURNS 









FIREMEN knowthat Unguentine 
stops the agonizing pain, helps 
heal without an ugly scar. 

Unguentine has been the estab- 
lished burn remedy of physicians for 
over 40 years. It is used by 8 out of 
10 hospitals. Doctors, scout-masters, 
troop leaders, first-aid workers every- 
where say Unguentine is the first 
thought in burns. 

Ask your druggist for the big red- 
and-yellow tube. Price 50c. 


Free First-Aid Book and Sample 


Write for a copy of our handy first-aid 
book, “‘What To Do” and sample of 
Unguentine. The Norwich Pharmacal 
Company, Box B-2, Norwich, N. Y. 


Ungueatine 





HI-FLIER 
KITES 


Qnsist on the Biggest and 

~ they cost no more. 

Demand \i-Fuer Kites 

More sold than all 

others combined 
FOR SALE by 

All Leading Stores 


JF YOUR STORE MAN KAS 


Lergest Sizes pempoumpane css 


re Colors “" ander 2 


he U-FueR MANUFACTURING Co, 
DECATUR: ILLINOIS 








Two Big Factories Motor Boats $495 and up 


FULL LENGTH SPRAY RAILS— SOMETHING NEW 
A TVT Family Outboard motor boat with full length 
spray rails took first place and time prize in Mil- 
waukee-Chicago Marathon. 

Catalog Free—Save Money—Prompt Shipment 
Please stute kind of boat in which you are 


interested. 
209 eae eeerrnea terse yee MFG. CO, (<2) 





@ EARN REAL MONEY! 


Be a NEWS CAMERA MAN 


@ One of the most exciting, fascinating prof- 

itable professions—news photography for 
active newspaper men, students and camera en- 
thusiasts. Jack Price, famous star camera 
man, has written his 30 thrilling years of 
covering the news of the worldin pictures for 
great metropolitan newspapers. A new boo« 
covering everything the camera reporter must 
know—how to get the picture, what news is, 
where to find it, how to get the most out of 
your camera. Makes you a better news re- 
porter too! “ News Photography” will help 
you to the money and th of a he-man’s 
Job. Write today and the book will be sent 
©.O.D. Pay the postman $2. Money back 
if not satisfactory. 


JACK PRICE, ROOM 4103B EMPIRE 
STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 











“Here,” he requested mildly, “I see you’ve 
got your knife handy; whittle a few shavings, 
will you?” 

Arch Long accepted the board. “Sure,” 
he said, as he drew his sheath knife from its 
scabbard. Deftly he whittled the shavings 
in true sourdough style, and in a few minutes 
he had prepared a neat pile of them. It was 
then that Lin seated himself at his desk and, 
apparently unmindful of the “hot cup of 
tea” he had promised, told those present the 
story of how, in his youth, at the age of ten, 
he had been cheated out of his last “tain 
saints.” At the conclusion of the story, 
old Hank looked thoughtful; Talking Ma- 
chine puzzled, for he understood but little 
of the narrative; and Arch Long grinned his 
appreciation. 

**Must’ve hit you pretty hard,” he said, 
“to lose your last dime that way. Me, I 
always hate to be gypped out of any- 
thing.” 

“*Gypped is the word they use nowadays,” 
said Lin, “‘but I remember that my pappy 
spoke of it as euchered. He said I was 
euchered out of my dime. I was wonderin’, 
Long, if you didn’t see that same show.” 

Arch Long was bewildered. “‘Why, no,” 
he said doubtfully. “How come you think 
I might of seen it?” 

“Because I noticed that you whittled 
from you just now—like the girl in the show 
said. Do you always whittle that way?” 

“Of course,” Long retorted. “I never 
whittle no other way. What do you mean?” 

“Oh, I was just thinkin’.” Lin took the 
board from Long and passed it to Talking 
Machine. “Here,” he said, “‘get out your 
knife, an’ show us how an Injun whittles.” 

Talking Machine obligingly produced his 
knife. Holding the board in his left hand, he 
extended his right, palm up, tightly clutching 
the handle of the knife. Then, with a swift 
dexterous movement, he drew the blade of 
the knife toward him. Again and again he 
did this, and each time he added a shaving to 
the bunch that clung to the board. 

Lin laughed. “That'll do, Talkin’ Ma- 
chine,” he chuckled; “I'll bet you never saw 
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that show. Anyhow, you never was in 
Mizzouri.” 

Arch Long’s stubble-coated face became 
suspicious. “What's the idea, Marshal? 
he asked. “What's this whittlin’ stuff all] 
about?” 

“Well,” said Lin solemnly, “I was kinda 
savin’ it for the trial; but so long as you want 
to know, I don’t see any harm in tellin’ you 
right now. You see, when I first come upon 
you folks back there on the trail, two of you 
was choppin’ down trees for firewood an’ 
spruce boughs for your beds, an’ the third 
one was whittlin’ shavin’s for a camp fire, 
Ever since I got euchered out of my dime, 
I always watch a man pretty close when he’s 
whittlin’. Well, I saw the man that was 
whittlin’ jump up an’ grab the rifle off the 
sled, an’ saw him aim it an’ heard the report. 

“Naturally,” Lin continued after a brief 
pause, “the man that was doin’ the whittlin’ 
was the one that done the killin’. He’s the 
murderer. Now the man that was whittlin’ 
—I noticed mighty careful—was_ whitlin’ 
from him. In Alaska, that’s white man style, 
No Injun ever whittles any way but towards 
himself. Of course I couldn't tell who was 
who at that distance; but I could sure see 
how he was whittlin’. Then, when I got up to 
you, I saw where two of you'd been scuffiin’, 
Talkin’ Machine says he took the rifle away 
from you. . . . Begin to get the idea, Mr, 
Long?” 

Arch Long tried to speak, but only suc. 
ceeded in making a choking gasping sound 
that caused old Hank to cackle. 

“Lin,” he said when he had recovered from 
his amusement, “shall I build that little tea 
fire now?” 

“*Yes—after you show our new boarders to 
their rooms. Aiways whittle from you an’ 
you ll never cut yourself,” Lin went on remi- 
niscently, “although it might be the means of 
gettin’ yourself hung. Talkin’ Machine,” 
he added whimsically, “don’t you ever 
whittle from yourself like a white man does.” 

“White man way no good,” said Talking 
Machine. ‘*White man no savvy whittle. 
Injun plenty savvy whittle. You betcha.” 


Whitewater Halliday 


(Concluded from page 16) 


the upper rapids and for a space he was 
carried along on the smooth current of the 
river. Dark and oily, its waters rushed be- 
tween the walls of the cafion with terrific 
speed and carried him relentlessly down to 
the lower rapids. 

Once more he was surrounded by a world 
of madly tossing waters and the canoe heaved 
like a bucking bronco. Then the marvelous 
luck that had seen him through the long first 
series of rapids failed him. The canoe was 
flung high in the air on the top of an uprush- 
ing wave. Falling, it turned on its side and 
crashed into a huge mass of rock. The force 
of the blow crumpled its frail structure like an 
eggshell, and Doc was hurled into the water. 
But even as he felt the canoe start its mad 
plunge and sensed its coming end, he grasped 
the can in his arms. Then the foaming 
waters closed over his head. 

The rest of that nightmare journey re- 
mains ever a blank in his mind. Vague and 
distorted impressions of smothering foam 
and jagged rocks, a tremendous roaring and 
numbing blows form a weird phantasm of the 
rest of the rapids. His first clear recollection 
was of a sandbar near the mine. Semi- 
conscious, weak, battered, and bleeding, he 
crawled ashore, the can still clasped in his 
arms. Above him, high on the hillside, 
glowed the lights of the mine buildings. 
Staggering and lurching as he went, he 
slowly climbed the hill to the bunk-house. 

As he stumbled in the door willing hands 
sprang to aid him but he shook them off and 
demanded that he be led to the injured. 
Then, while one of the miners cut open the 
battered can and extracted the instruments 
and medicines, he examined the men. Nearly 
“‘out’’ on his feet as he was, the sight of the 
injured seemed to call forth some hidden 
reserve and he managed to dress their 
wounds. Then he collapsed in a heap on the 
floor. 

Nearly a week later one of the planes 
picked him up and brought him back to the 
main base. He was a mass of bandages 
and walked with an effort, still terribly 
bruised from the terrific pummeling he had 
received. Late in the evening he hobbled 
down to the Trading Post. 

As he entered the door the same crowd 
was gathered around in a circle as usual. 
But there was an intangible difference in 
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their attitude. Slowly Doc made his way 
to the bench far back in a corner where he 
usually sat. Not a word was uttered. As 
he was about to sit down Pierre DuBois, 
the factor of the Post pushed forward his 
chair and rose from the select circle. 

“Have a chair, ‘Whitewater’, he said. 
“*We're mighty glad to see you back. Set in 
with us.” 

“*Whitewater!” Doc glowed at the name. 
Your north woodsman is not given to fancy 
orations, the name told Doc sufficient. He 
was no longer considered an outsider even 
if physically he was far inferior. Size meant 
nothing, for they knew him to be a man. 
And of far more importance, he had the 
respect of his fellow men. 

That is why the battered and rusty five- 
gallon can adorns the place of honor in 
Northern Airways’ glass case. 





An All-America 
All-Scout Team 


(Concluded from page 25) 


recently they have both served as Assistant 
Scoutmasters. 

The University of Minnesota Football 
Squad has in its ranks six Eagle Scouts. 
One of these has the Bronze Palm; another 
the Silver Palm. 

High-ranking Scouts who are members of 
the famous California Institute of Tech- 
nology’s football squad; Capt. Philip Craig, 
guard, is an Eagle Scout with thirty-three 
merit badges. Quarterback Bob Sharp 3 
an Eagle Scout with thirty-two merit badges. 
La Verne Howland, guard, is a Life Scout, 
with fourteen merit badges. Donald Rouke, 
half-back is a Life Scout, with thirteen merit 
badges. Jack Brinkley, end, is a Star Scout, 
with twenty-three merit badges. David 
Bender, end, Star Scout, with eleven merit 
badges. 

Lieut. Garrison Davidson, who has just 
been appointed to West Point to coach the 
Army football team, is an Eagle Scout. 


February 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


HE letter, copy of which follows, came to 

the World Brotherhood of Boys from a boy 
living in a little town in the Transvaal, South 
Africa. He requested that it be sent to some 
boy in Germany, and it has been forwarded to 
a W. B. B. member who lives in a quaint old 
German city mellow with legends and romance. 
Enclosed with the letter was a note to the Secre- 
tary in which the sender said, “I have heard of 
the World Brotherhood of Boys through a school- 
mate who said he had secured a number of pen 
friends in_ foreign countries through your 
wonderful Club.” —That's the way the Brother- 
hood grows. Members pass the good word along. 


LigBER UNBEKANNTER FREUND: 

I have been studying German for three 
years and am very curious about your coun- 
try. We have many words in Afrikaans 
that are similar to those in German. We 
have two official languages in South Africa,— 
English and Afrikaans, but most of us 
speak Afrikaans in the home. It is a queer 
language, neither musical on the ear nor 
graceful of construction, but it has sort of 
grown of itself. It started out to be Dutch, 
but many words were added from the English, 
French, Bantu and Malay languages. 

My father is a farmer and our home is too 
far out for me to go back and forth daily, so I 
live in a boarding-house in a village of about 
1,000 people and attend a school having 
about 300 pupils. I am now sixteen years old. 

South Africa is really an agricultural coun- 
try, although much more is written about our 
gold and diamond mines than about our 
great dairies, cattle and sheep ranches, and 
fruit and vegetable farms. My home is about 
160 miles west of Johannesburg, which is the 
greatest gold field in the world. Gold was 
discovered there in 1886 and it is estimated 
that the annual output is over £40.000.000 
($200,000,000). I will not attempt to tell you 
the wealth that has come from the Kimberley 
mines, and far greater riches from the 
Premier diamond mines near Pretoria. I 
have read in articles that South African 
children play with diamonds as they would 
with pebbles. I have never seen this, but I 
have seen men sizing big heaps of them 


Hiking With Green 


their innocence and so you suggest that, in 
order to prove their non-guilt, you will take 
their fingerprints to find out whether the 
“criminal” is among them. 

Produce a small piece of glass, some prin- 
ter’s ink, and a small rubber roller. Then get 
down to serious detective business. 

Spread some of the ink, in a very thin 
layer on the glass plate with the roller. Press 
the fingers of each boy in turn against the 
ink and have him make an imprint on a piece 
of white paper. Write the name of each boy 
under his fingerprints. 

When this is done, bring forth an empty 
bottle from among the scattered property. 
Hold it in a handkerchief so that you won't 
mark it with your fingers. Tell the boys that 
the “criminal” apparently moved this bottle 
when he committed the “crime.”” Any finger- 
print found on it, therefore, must be that of 
the “criminal.” 

Scatter a bit of silver bronze on the sur- 
faceof thebottle. Brush it off with asoft brush. 
To the surprise of the boys a perfect thumb 
print appears. A careful comparison of this 
print with the fingerprints of the boys is 
made, and the “culprit” found. 

And what excitement you have had playing 
detectives. Your boys will just swallow up 
such a Patrol stunt. 

Naturally, before you started the meeting 
you took one of the boys aside, and had him 
place his fingerprints on the carefully wiped 
bottle, unbeknown to the others. 


Now let us have a look at a couple of let- 
ters. Here is a good one: 


Dear Green Bar Bill:— 

Here is my idea of the ideal Patrol Leader. 

From the start he should try to get the 
Patrol spirit into the fellows. He should 
divide the time he is to spend with his Patrol 
into different periods, allowing a certain 
length of time for each activity. 

He should be able: 

1. To hold the respect of the members of 

is Patrol. 

2. To teach them the subjects for their vari- 
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Transvaal, South Africa, to Germany, via W. B. B. 


through screens, and I have seen the great 
Witwatersrand gold mines, which are like big 
villages over a mile down beneath the surface 
of the earth, artificially ventilated, electri- 
cally lighted, with express elevators going 
swiftly up and down, and giving employment 
to thousands of men. 

Because of our altitude here in the Trans- 
vaal we have a bracing climate even when it is 


Koodoo is our large antelope with peculiarly 
twisted horns. There has been Scouting in 
South Africa for many years, and it helps 
bring the boys of different ancestry together. 

Perhaps you are wondering what sort of 
people we are. Well, the early colonists were 
Dutch and English, and French Huguenots, 
and we of the white population are their 
descendants. Then there are many East 











Whatever the patient’s ailment may have been, we think we should prefer it to 


the “Witc 


warm, and we have no severe weather. So we 
are a healthy, out-of-doors people, very fond 
of sports. Do you play Rugby? We like it 
much here. Then I belong to a society called 
The Voortrekkers (Pioneers). It is a good 
deal like Scouting. I have read that the big 
international Scout camps which are held 
periodically in different countries are formally 
opened by the call of a Koodoo horn. The 


Ten Scout Teasers 


Test your knowledge on these ten teasers. 
Then try them on your friends. If you get 
stuck you will find the answers on another 
page of the magazine. 

—GrEEN Bar Bit. 





1. Which points of the Scout Law are you 
breaking by being unpunctual at Troop and 
Patrol meeting? 

2. Is there a Merit Badge on tree-study? 

3. Where is the embroidered First Class 
Badge worn? 

4. Howcan you tell from the track of a man 
if he has been walking backward? 

5. How is the Flag lowered from half-mast? 

6. How would you treat the bite of a garter- 
snake? 

7. How many whiskers has a cat? 

8. What is the point of the compass between 
S. W. by W. and W. by S.? 

9. What is the difference between a burn 
and a scald? 

10. What is another name for the General 
Service Code? 











ous tests, and also provide some fun for them. 

3. To become the friend of each member 
of the Patrol, finding out what the Scout is 
interested in and making him feel that his 
leader is interested in him and is ready to 
help him out if he should not be able to pass 
his tests. 

If, for instance, you have a Tenderfoot who 
only needs to pass signaling to be able to go 
to the Court of Honor, and you have a first- 
class Scout who knows Signaling well, ask 
him to help the Tenderfoot out. In this 
way, you will teach them. cooperation which 
is the basis of all Success, whether it be in 
the Troop or in the Patrol. Of course, this 
depends greatly on the Patrol Leader. He 
must do his share so that the Scouts will co- 
operate willingly with one another. 

C. W. Erles, P. L., 
Prospect Heights, N. Y. 


With those ideals in mind a Scout should 
be able to make himself into a good leader. 


Doctor’s’’ treatment 


Indians and other Orientals and, of course, 
the Bantus. Bantu is a general term for all 
the native tribes. The natives in the Union 
of South Africa are for the most part docile 
and industrious and do the harder work on 
the farms andin the mines. An interesting 
feature of the Cape Province is the “ Bunga,” 
the black man’s House of Parliament at 
Umtata. Here members, separated from 


Bar Bill 


Dear Bill:— 

Some other Patrol Leader may be inter- 
ested in knowing how we run a meeting in 
our Patrol. It usually lasts one hour and a 
half. Well, this is the way we do it. 

First, we open the meeting in a formal way. 
Then we check up on attendance and collect 
dues. After this we discuss how the Patrol is 
progressing and see how many Scouts are 
ready to pass some tests at the next Troop 
Meeting. After this, which takes up fifteen or 
twenty minutes, we have a study time which 
usually lasts half an hour. Then we plan our 
next hike and get suggestions for it from 
everybody. Then I often ask for ideas on how 
we can improve our Patrol and our 
Troop. 

After this is all completed there is about 
twenty-five minutes left of the hour and a 
half. During those minutes we either tell 
stories or, if possible, put on a _ few 
stunts. 

Harry Montgomery, P.L., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


















FIRST PRIZE $10.00 


Send me a snapshot of your Patrol Flag, 
a drawing of it, or the design of a flag 
which you propose for your Patrol. You 
will find several suggestions in the Hand- 
book for Patrol Leaders, page 39. 


2 PARK AVENUE 





Green Bar Bill offers two prizes for the most original 


PATROL FLAG DESIGNS 


Get going, send your Flag Design io Green Bar Bill and win a prize. 
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savagery by scarcely two generations, debate 
on governmental questions. But the major- 
ity of the natives still cling to some of the old 
superstitions, such as witch doctors, charms 
and incantations. 

I suppose these things are of interest to 
people in other countries: but I long to know 
the legends and folklore and history of the 
countries with an older civilization. My 
father says that thus far the history of South 
Africa has been written in acres of fertile soil, 
but that some day it will be one of the great 
adventure stories of the world. 

I have read of your castles on the Rhine. 
We have no castles, but in Cape Colony and 
Natal we have rivers and mountains. In the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State there are 
immense plains. When one sees the yellowy- 
pink flowers that cover the Karoo (in Cape 
Colony) like a big carpet, it seems as if we 
had caught all the sunshine in the world. 
It seems to me we must have every variety of 
flower that grows and botanists say our wild- 
flowers are wonderful. Our trees range from 
pine to palm. 

I hope I have not wearied you with all 
this, but I wish to tell you a bit about our 
“Kruger National Park.” In 1926 an 
enormous tract of forest approximating 
8,000 square miles, in the Transvaal border- 
ing on Portuguese East Africa, was set aside 
as a wild-life sanctuary and there may be 
found the ftijger, leeuw, olifant, zeekoe and 
krokodil (tiger, lion, elephant, hippo and 
crocodile), as well as leopards, zebra, giraffe, 
rhino and many strange beasts who would 
otherwise have either migrated to the North 
or become extinct as homesteads sprung up 
throughout the country. Provision is made 
for the safety of visitors who see these ani- 
mals living in their natural state. There are 
overnight camps where one may fall asleep 
to the roar of the lion and the snarl of the 
tiger. (Ep. Nore: Somehow we cannot 
picture one’s falling asleep.) 

When I get your reply, I will, if you wish, 
send you a picture of myself and of our home, 

Dein treuer Freund, Peter. 

Send for Rules. W. B. B. International 

Friendship Network for All Boys Everywhere. 


(Concluded from page 22 


There's variety for you! 


ND, so, again we get to the end of our 
trail before we have even half started. 
Some day I shall have to steal another couple 
of pages of the magazine to get more ideas off 
my mind. 


What'd you say? Let me hear from you 
soon. Get together with the rest of the 
Green Bar Gang and let’s talk over your sug- 
gestions and problems. 


No, I am not forgetting the thought of the 
month. Here it is: 

* The only way to have a real friend, is to be 
one.” 


This is Station G.B.B. signing off until 
next month. See you then. 








SECOND PRIZE, $5.00 


Don't forget to write your name and 








address on it (if you are a Scout, also your 
Rank, and the name of your Patrol and 
Troop). 


Send before March 1, 1933, to 


Green Bar Bill, BOYS’ LIFE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 























™ ROMANS 
had a phrase for it- 


“Caveat Emptor,” 
beware.” 


meaning “Let the buyer 


This wasn’t used asa bit of balm to 


ease the ancient conscience; not, yet, was it 
placarded in the booths and stalls of the 
market-place. It was a piece of every-day 
knowledge, born of dear-bought experience. 

A shopkeeper knew little about the source 
of his merchandise. This tunic he bought 
from a trader, who said it came from Byzan- 
tium. So he sold it as the latest Byzantian 
style. The trader told him the dye was pure 
Tyrian—it wouldn’t fade. So he sold it as 
Tyrian dyed. But the buyer knew the respon- 
sibility was his own. If he guessed wrongly, 
or his judgment was poor, it was 4is hard 


luck. 


Today, fortunately, there are safer guides 
than the blanket-warning to “let your 
eyes be your market.” 


These guides are the advertisements. 


In 


this magazine, they are a daily catalog of the 
best values—signed by responsible manufac- 
turers. If the goods are not all that is claimed 
for them, their sponsors would need to “be- 


ware.” 


For no business can thrive on a one- 


time sale, or on dissatisfied customers. 

A signed advertisement is, in a way, like a 
promissory note. The advertiser has made a 
statement, and affixed his signature as a sign 


of good faith. 


So, read the advertisements before you 


start out on a buying-trip. 


Make this 


a habit, and see how much you save 
. + « im time, in temper, in money, in 


shoe-leather. 








! Pack, 108 stamps including Tchad, Dutch 

Indies, ete., 5c to approval applicants. If 
ou will write at once we will include a 

stamp eitum, perforation gauge and a big bargain list 

without extra charge. Stamp albums, Il3c; 23c; 40c; 

5,000 spaces $1.25: 16,000 spaces $2.35, U. S. $1.15. 

Hill Stamp Co., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


TREMENDOUS BARGAINS 
Packet Triangles, Packet Abyssinia, and 53 other beau- 
tiful stamps of unusual value, all for 10c; or if you prefer, 
the intensely interesting Roumanian Boy Scout Set for 
only 25c to approval applicants. Free Lists. 

FOREST STAMP SHOP 
4709 Liberty Heights Ave., Baltimore, Md- 


RARE HAWAII 


This scarce, old Hawaii (as illustrated) and 52 
other stamps from Alaouites, Grand Liban, Siam 
etc.; also watermark detector. All for only Sc to ap- 


proval applicants. 
Highland Stamp Co., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


NORTH POLE AIRMAIL! 


ce Norway North Pole issue (for Amundsen’s 
Polar Flight), as illustrated, also pa _ all ony 
stamps from pe py Vie Leban 
Queensiand, etc. and a queer Salv Hy DIAMOND: 
SHAPED stamp “Gee included, all for only Sc 
to approval applicants 


J. GRILL, 
















” eutton, BALTIMORE, MD. 


“GOOD NEWS”’ 


ALL YOURS! | Packet GERMAN COLONIES (Yachts, etc.) 
tivating set of AB bt ae FN also stamps from MANC HUKUO 
(new attates, UA TCHEOU, PORT SAID (scarce), BER 
HINA (new ~ Hh, and others. Everything for only 10¢ 
to pont applicants. Special o' 

Dakota Stamp Shop, Box 613, “Sioux Falls, So. Dakota 


UNITED STATES 


ee COLONIES — FOREIGN SETS 
OUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


25% DISCOUNT 
NOEMUS STAMP CO. 


312 E. 23rd ST. NEW YORK 
| 00 Xie Dire STAMPS GIVEN 


postage 3c; 1000 hinges 15c; 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 

approval sheets sent with each order. 
B. + @ Miami Stamp Company, Fostoria, Ohio 
TANNOU TOUVA TRIANGLE! 
This scarce triangle moe F ane c 

packet Oltre Giuba, 
Andorra, Vatican ( p> Poac 
rea, one. and illustrated ‘es ~all for 
only 5c to approval applicants. 
SEMINOLE STAMP CO., 

3025-b S iding Ave.,Baltimore, Md_ 





50% AND 





















SCARCE BELGIUM AIRMAIL 

Pocket Album, Commemorative Set, 

and 40 MORE different stamps from AFRICA, ASIA. 

SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, CANADA. SOUTH & CENTRAL 

AMERICA, Ete All for Se to Approval applicants 
GLENDALE STAMP CO. 

134 2B Linden Ave. Glenaale, Calif. 




















500 Stamps for 10c! 


Boys! Send 10c today for our giant packet of 500 mixed stamps 
including far-off, mysterious lands—Latakia, Inini, Abyssinia, An- 
dorra (scenery) E seorgia, Azerbaidjan, ete., etc. Biggest 
bargain ever offered! Approvals with each order. 


BANNER STAMP CO., - - 





OLD weather had come late. 


A nipping 
“Come on,” Harry 
| shouted, “‘we’re late, anyway, and we 
| promised Phil to be early.” A little later 
| when Bob and Harry had scampered up the 
steps and had pressed the bell, they were not 
kept waiting in the cold. Phil dragged them 
in and quickly closed the door. In the 
sitting-room which was warm and well- 
lighted Phil hai prepared a display of his 
stamps. It was all the result of a belated 
Christmas present in money which had been 
almost entirely invested in stamps, mainly 
new issues. Phil, acting as showman, began 
with the yearly Austrian charity set. Six 
native painters, like the seven musicians of 
1922 and the six poets of 1931, had been 
decided upon. From the twelve groschen 


gale was blowing. 


F. G. Waldmuller looks forth; on the twenty- 
four, Moritz von Schwondt; thirty, Rudolph 
Hans Makart; sixty-four, 
A. Egger- 


von Alt; forty, 
Gustav Klimt and one schilling, 
Lienz. These were sold at 
double-face value. 

Bob and Harry had all 
their attention centered on 
the beautiful Italian set of 
which sixteen values are for 
regular postage, two special 





delivery and two airmail. 
During 1932, Italy had 


already issued the Dante 

Alighieri set of twelve varieties and the 
Garibaldi commemoratives, ten, with ac- 
companying airmail and special delivery, 
fourteen, besides two color changes of the 
1930 airmail, a total of fifty-eight. All are 
exceptionally good in design. The present set 
commemorates the tenth anniversary of the 
march of the Fascisti on Rome and are from 
designs by Prof. G. Mazzana. Phil trans- 
lated the Italian inscriptions from a list he 
held in his hand. ‘Five centesimi, sepia, 
tillage of the land; “Italy will always have 
bread for her sons”; ten, deep sepia, a 
Fascist vanguard; fifteen, dull green, 





| Fascisme guard the sea, 








Box 11708, Stamford, Conn. | 


“to-day, to-morrow, 
ever”; twenty, carmine, “All the Italian 
children are Balilla”; twenty-five, green, 
manual and intellectual 
working tools under the 
shadow of  Fascisme, 
“united and stretched 
to unusual purpose”; 
thirty, sepia, inclined 
flags before Altar, Bible 


and Cross; _ thirty-five, 





old 


ultramarine, 
Roman roads, Via Appia, Via Aurelia and Via 


Flaminia, “new route for the new legions” 
fifty, violet, equestrian statue of Mussolini in 
the Stadium of Bologna. “If I push forward 
follow me”; sixty, chestnut, the marshes are 
drained; seventy-five, .rose, Romans again 
work in the Colonies; one lira, purple gray, 
“Our fate has been and always will be on the 
sea”; one lira, twenty-five centesimi, the 
Fascisme stands guard over every Italian 
son; one, seventy-five, orange, superiority of 
Italian gymnasts in the stadium; two, fifty- 
five, dull green, mother standing watch over 
her child; two, seventy-five, sage green, the 
lyre, theater, football, camera, spy-glass, “to 


strengthen the forces for the work of to- 
morrow 


”; five lira plus two, fifty, carmine, 
Ciesar’s statue replaced in the 
Roman forum. Special de- 
livery, one, twenty-five, green, 
victory of the Fascisme, and 
two, fifty, orange, Mussolini 
protected by the Black Shirts. 
Airmail, fifty centesimi, sepia, 
standard of the Roman Army, 
“to risk one’s life so that one judge the value 
of it,”’ and seventy-five, chestnut, aerial view 
of Milan’s Cathedral, steeple of Pisa, St. 
Marks in Venice, Monument to Victor Em- 
manuel IT in Rome, etc. 

Harry said: “I should think everyone in 
Italy would collect stamps.” 

Phil resumed: “Germany’s semi-postals 
continue the series of prominent buildings 
with five values, one more than in the sets of 
1930 and 1931. Four plus two pfennings, 
light blue, Wartburg; six plus four, olive- 
green, Castle of Stolzenfels; twelve plus three, 
red orange, Nurnberg; twenty-five plus ten, 
dark blue, Lichtenstein Castle and forty plus 
forty, violet, Marburg Castle. They will 
remain on sale till June 30, 1933. Portu- 
guese Red Cross, the usual surcharges on a 
Cameons set of six, the date numbers much 
larger; Canada’s latest with a rather pathetic 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report 
any unsatisfactory service first to the advertiser and then to 
us. In writing advertisers be sure to enclose 3c postage 
for reply. In returning “approvals” be sure to include 

| your name, address and invoice number, and address them 
to the com pany from which you received them. 

| “Approval” stamps sent by adtertisers involve no i. 

| gation on the receiver exc ept thet they must ba paid for 

| or returned. 


PHILATELIC HEADQUARTERS 
Established 1860 
Everything for the Stamp Collector 
Packets, Sets, Catalogues, Albums and Accessories 
Send for our price list 
also 
Sample copy of Scott's Monthly Journal 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th St. New York, N. Y. 


SCARCE ZEPPELIN! 


This scarce and beautiful 
Russian Zeppelin stamp (ag 
illustrated); big packet 53 
different incladir; ay 3 
pirus, Bho 
— : large Mlustrated lists, A 
nouma Koneen sat cgavosel aan icants! 


Inouwma RES Konee «| 
WORLD WIDE STAMP CO. Box 300, hie New York 






























Beautiful Uruguay ‘‘flying horse” 
Airmail and scare Guatomate Tris 
angle ‘as illustrated) are inc 

ket of rity diff 


| MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 50) CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


SAMOAN 1S5LANOS! 
VA Leta SELLA LA 


**Mystery Land’’ packet includes good — 

from Samoan Islands (pictured), Borneo 

ar (antelope stamp). Pa lestine M Mosambiqus 
old N. G. Fostal District, etc. °y common 

European. 5c to approval applicants :w. 

National Stamp Co., P. 0. Box 242, Dept. A Casio. Ohie 


and 32 Poment stamps, jociet- 
ing 10 AIRMA 2 UNIT 
STATES (eg ~ “issues, — 
memoratives, etc.) and 10 CAN- 
ADA, all for 5c. Approvals and 
big illustrated 
with each order. Write today! 


AW CurhanStampCo., Gloucester, Mass. 


IMPORTANT TO COLLECTORS | 


Have you ever seen such a bargai Packet containing — 
SION (gorgeous), ST. HeveNa iorettyy: NAURU 

where), SPANISH GUINEA (scaree), TANNOU TOUVA ‘on. 
torial), also + ANDORRA, ININI, PERU and multitude others, aii 
for 10¢ to approval applica 


JEAN STAMP CO., Desk 1 A. 119 Eloise Terrace, Syracuse, NV. ¥, 
ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT— ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp; scot German stamps with (prewar) value of forty 
million dollars (interesting!); perforation gauge and mme. sc 






































5 airmail set; interesting stamp — smallest republic on earth; i 
ewspaper set; packet good 3 from Travancore, Malay, 
Dutch Indies, etc., etc.—entire outti ‘tor ‘ize fe approval appii- 
cants poe! ook, with every o 
ANCHER STAMP CO.. Box 47, ,; oem N. J. 
‘ COSTA RICA TRCANeLEs 
% . Also stand (George Washingto Sg 
J , big packet 56 diferent Cc 
nN Y ding U 2.00 stamp, scarce a 
o . r, Surinam, "Charkhari, agiant s 
(yy a midget stamp, etc., ete.—all for ‘oe 
j Sc with illustrated lists. 


gains ona 
MONUMENT STAMP co. 
Arlington, Baltimore, Md. 


RARE CHINA AIRMAIL! 
This scarce stamp (as Minsteated), and big 
packet. 53 different from Charkh Schies- 
wig, Inini and otner strange countries, in- 


i } cluding airmails, red cross and commemors- 
etemeattt tive stamps. All {re to approval appli- 

| cants! ‘Send today 
EIB GS) Stewart Stamp rr Winchendon, Mass. 
ICELAND TRIANGLE! 


Airmail (as illustrated), also set 
map and ship stamps, a nd packet Bosnia 2 5¢ 











& Herzegovina, erage Bes ou pei i? 
@ Uganda, Koua Ou, 
others. and ttustrated ise ry tee only "be 
plicants 


e to approval a; 
Black Star een, Box 365-B. Evanston, [iL 


UNITED STATES 


the most popular of al! stamps, on approval with catalog 
number underneath each stamp. We accept subscrip- 
tions to Meekel’s Stamp Weekly. 3 mos. 25c or 1 year 


$1.00. MATHEWS STAMP CO. 
532 First National Bank Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


BURNED TO DEATH! GIVEN! 


Sounds odd,— but read this! Popular JOAN OF ARC stamp, (w 
hero who burned atthe stake,) given with purchase of our BIG— 
VALUE packet of 50 foreign stamps including x txienston air ow 
ships, maps, wild animals, ug!y natives,e tc. many hard d-ti 
countries. Price only 5c to approval app! eemte. EXTRA! if you 
send postage we « iit include—a set of stamps taken from our r 
5e-set list! F.NEILSON BOX6, PERTH AMBOY, WN. J. 


AITUTAKI-FIJI-BRUNEI 


and scarce AFRICAN AIRMAIL in our p»cket of 49 diff. 

get’’ stamps from ZANZIB4R, TANGANYIKA MAURITIUS, KENYA, 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, AFRICA, so. AM 

Gorman. "Austria, ste, Mostly BRITISH COLONIES, for as 
but you must ask for our big discount approvals. 1000 hi inges 10c 
Kenwood Stamp Co. 526 No. Kenwood, Glendale, °. Calif. 


GREAT SAHARA DESERT PACKET GIVEN 


Contes ns LATAKIA (alaouites) Grand Leb: gnee. oie 

CHA ARI STATE (Imlia Palace) new 

aes . The beautiful SAHARA Camels stan 
equest aa when 














Syri ” 
Bo _ 


paahet of of 0 Pr be 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND (B. L) Liverpool, England 












from Zanzibar, cohen 
Malay sates. a erie, 


=, freakish stamps 


ria, Victoria, Somali, 


— Ostentate, fis WHOPBIN cans pent iv. 
on’t wait! G 
FOR 5c POSTAG! wine Fad 


Gray namo Co. Toronto, Canada 
JRARE GREECE AIRMAIL! 


7 times larger than picture — only stamps in 
_~, |} wortdin S colors! Also packet fine stamps 
—~_ £>/2 4] from Inini (new country), ritish 4 Ba ench 
~~~ i Colonies—ship, map, scenery, imps, 
etc. All for 5c to p eaewoval ‘applieante! EXTRA: 
Pack of hinges free wi jer! 


2.) WESTERN PHILATELISTS. 6023 Harper, 2B, Chicago 








NAEP Tan GD vm 


(2a ee asst pate! 





Stamps priced 1(c, 14c, lc, etc., on our approvals. 


if you have under 15000 var. you can build up a fine 
collection cheaply by buying from our low priced sh 


Dandy premium given to approval applicants 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO. Box 85B Vineland, N. J. 


February 
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FOR ALL BOYS 













price list,—all free 
closing 5¢ for Bok. expense: 
ARLINGTON STAMP co. 

Box. 81, St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

aw q F INE BRITISH COLONIES! 
BOYS: SEND TODAY for my packet 
of 29 different tae Colonies. including 
searce COOK ISLANDS- JE (as illus- 
trated) Gwalior, C harkhari, scenery, 
maps, animals, ships—and many other 
fine stamps from far-off, mysterious colo- 
nies which you'll be proud to own. 


Price only Sc to those asking for my Quick Service Approvals. 
D. M. WARD, DESK B, 605 PIERCE ST., GARY, IND. 














. 300 Different Foreign, 
» 60 Different US. Stamps 


FREE witb each order 
Includes oS 008 og ® ine Gehan. 





Property.”° * together with our Eros list of albums, sup- 
ovina QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO. 
. 604 Race St., - Cincinnati, O. 


NAURU SAIP STAMP! 
TRIANGLE & 56 OTHERS! 


Resutitel Naaru illustrated, also @ scarce 
“*de: antry’’ triangle stamp aod packet 
B6 others—all different—including 
Fritrea, Libia, Natal, Lage the 
smallest parce!-post s' 












only 

















etc.; all 
aD ma approval Roplicanta. Sibeeeased lists 


UNIVERSAL SALES COMPANY, (Dept. B), CAMDEN, N. Y. 


ZANZIBAR ANDORRA [ABYSSINIA 


amp Ss 1 PE isk cen HEBRI- 
$, co auterent stan DA Ps , KELATAN, old EGYPT, CANADA, 
PEXICO, SO. AM., ete., for 5c to applicants for our 
BIG VALUE PEN NY approvals. Over 10,000 varieties 


NNY each. 
di iny STAMP CO., 6338 Maryland Ave., Glendale, Calif. 
COSTA RICA TRIANGLE! 
This unusual Philatelic Exhibition Triangle 
(as illust.,) included in our packet from 
anistan, Brunei, Cores, Surinam 
n. Also gendy 
set of N. Y. Stock Transfers. 


VIKING STA Sheeps 
head Bay station, Gceshiyn, NY Y. 





















All different. Postage 2c. 
Large album 15e. List of 
1,500 stamps at le each. 
50 per cent approvals 
out with each order. 
TOLEDO, O. 


UNITED STATES 


cine collection of 25 different U.S. (Air Mails, 
etc.) 10 different 
Soar American countries, ait for 6c with our —. 
provals “ ere differ Send today to 

. W. nuDsON & co. 
86 Hirsch Bide. Plainfield, N. J. 


VANS VAL A Smee 


Cook Islands—Niue, Zanzibar, Surinam, Chark- 
asa! 


100 


Stamps Given 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. 








CIVIL 
WAR 
REVENUES 


NIUE! 
Queer countries! 
—_ Congo, Kenya t 
our ogee and 
pocket, with no > common European included. Ali for only &c to a 


proval applican = 
PHILIP RIPPEL, ~ 4128-31st Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


A WATERMARK DETECTOR 


and five watermarked stamps, with Merit Badge Ex- 
planation sheet on Watermarks, only 6 cents to approval 
applicants. 


C. HAHN for Stamps 2 "simar Sivd-. 























READ THIS 
55 ALL DIFFERENT goed oe, iacteding ININI, 
GWALIOR, CYPRUS an BEAUTIFUL FRENCH 
COLONIAL PICTORIALS. That's 7s all. Stamp 
Wallet ond, ame ALL for 5c t o Approv al Applicants. 
TED PACIFIC PHILA ELISTS 
Dept. Tos Box 25, neater Calif. 


MAPS COMMEMORATIVES PICTORIALS 
Contains stamps from U.S. Canada and Newfoundland. 
Scarce Canada map, U.S. $2.00 Newfoundland scenes, 
many fine others, also is included a $1.00 Canada postage 
stamp. This bumper packet only 10c to approval appli- 
cants. Act quickly. 

H.N. JACKSON, 1761-6th. Ave. E. Owen Sound, Ont. Canada 


STAMPS ! 105 (China, Feypt, Et Ete. ) Stamp 4 
tionary, list argains 
Coupene. 2c. Stamp t— Re ‘ona tet 
ite ies dates —— of — etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
si. 35, $2.3 . BULLARD & CO., 
Bias, world goteies of stamps 448 Tremont St., Dept. Ad, 
porters; album manufacturers. Boston, Mass. 


GIVEN--2 COMMEMORATIVE SETS 
— ~+ hy od , a — to approval appli- 
ng 5 
THIS. MONTH'S "SPECIAL ' FOR ‘ADVANCED COLLECTORS. 
Superb lot of 38 different choice stamps, both old and 
recent, from coovenst interesting countries; catalogue 


value $5.78, onl y 40 
878. Nassau St., New York City 


COSMOS STAMP'CO.. - 
that interest us may in- 
terest you. Choice ap- 


l h 
S AMPS proval sheets on request 
only. Large illustrated 


price list free. 
BATCHELDER STAMP CO. Peoria, Ill. 


Largest Stamp in the World! 
Rare China wild Goose Special Delivery—largest stamp 
in the world; also packet British Colonies, including Cape 
Hope, pean: French Colonies—Andorra, 
Kouang-Tcheou, Latakia, etc. 
Positively no Europe. All foronly 5ctoapproval applicants, 
E.T. DEWEY, 1036 N. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THIS IDED SSTAMP COLLECTION AP 
SCARCE TAMP LIVE, 7 


This Belgium 6-sided sta: 

are Ca Juba revenue, Fr. aaa ‘ \° 

ete . ~ — a ptr to 251, 
endin ti it. 

TRUaR stains CS PB > Springfield, Mass. 


JUNGLELAND PACKET GIVEN! 


NORTH Bo! 0 (Jungle Vill 
age); ABYSSINIA‘ pew bewand CONGO 
Bxolores 3 ‘Stale »; SUDAN (desert scene): Set Pi. e AZER- 
BALJAN; big et ether SUNGLELAND HR 
oe bargain lists ~! bp ene coupons—ALL GIVEN 2 approval 
8 enclos tage! A sensational offer! e today! 









































MIDWOOD STAMP CO Box 6B, Midwood Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
1933 


portrait of King George on the one, two, 
three, four, five and eight cents values and a 
thirteen cents in the larger type with a view 
of the Quebec citadel from the river were 
next. “Here's a single Austrian charity 
stamp with a profile of Mgr. Ignaz Seipel, 
fifty plus fifty groschen, blue.” A_two- 
pence Jamaica stamp brought forth admira- 
tion. In the green border design are tall 
palms at either side and the central picture 
in black shows a shore view with more palms 
in a group and a steamer far away on a calm 
ocean. 

A latch-key rattled in the front door lock, 
and Mr. Mitchell entered chafing his cold 
ears. When he had removed his hat and 
coat he joined the boys. After greetings he 


began telling of a radio program that offers | 


free postage stamps. The Beech-Nut Com- 





pany is sending out packets of twenty-five | 


stamps from different parts of the world in 
return for coupons. 


Obtaining stamps in | 


immense quantities from specified parts of | 
the world turned out to be quite a difficult | 


proposition. The Scott Stamp and Coin 
Company who were given the contract 
cabled in many directions where hoped for 
supplies might be found. It was hard for a 
business firm needing such immense quanti- 
ties to understand that the stamp market 
has a limit. 
could mount into millions without other 
action than the running of printing-presses 
but stamps are different. They are issued by 
governments with no such demand in view, 
are used on mail and most of them disappear 
forever. 


The Readers’ Page 


(Concluded from page 39) 


enterprises profess to look upon amateurs 
as a nuisance, but these amateurs are far 
from that. 

“In the first place, the studying of radio 
by these boys is highly educational. They 
must acquire a certain knowledge of radio 
and electricity that is likely to influence them 
toward a life-time profession in either the 
field of radio or electrical engineering.” 

The following routine is advised for boys 
who desire to secure an amateur license: 
Learn the code (Continental Morse); read 
books on theory and operation, and then 
learn the laws pertaining to operating a 
radio station. Then file application with the 
Federal Radio Supervisor of your district. 
He will arrange for an examination covering 
the operator's license. Next apply to the 
Federal Radio Commission for a station 
license. 

“After the amateur does these things,” 
said Mr. Terrell, “she secures his call letters 
from the Federal Radio Commission, and 
then, if he obeys the laws that are made to 
assure him an opportunity to operate with- 
out interference he can have a great deal of 
good sport.” 

Amateurs who can not present themselves 
for examination may be issued temporary 
licenses valid for the operation of their sta- 
tion until they can be examined. The ap- 
plicants must submit a sworn statement 
that they can transmit and receive at least 
ten words a minute in the Continental code. 

License examinations are conducted in the 
Customhouse or Federal Building in the fol- 
lowing cities: Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, New Orleans, San Francisco,’ Seattle, 
Chicago and Atlanta. The Federal Super- 
visors also hold examinations in other cities, 
but the above mentioned are where the head- 
quarters are located. Full information re- 
garding the time and place of holding the 
examinations can be obtained from the Radio 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Highlarid Strangers 


(Continued from page 17) 


to the earth. As it tore savagely at the juicy 
veal, a wandering vulture swung down from 
the sky to perch upon a nearby snag, filled 
with wonder at the sight of the tawny, black- 
spotted killer at its meal. 

It was not long before owners of the widely 
scattered mountain farms were abundantly 
aware that strange doings were afoot among 
the livestock of the high ranges. They were 
accustomed to lose an occasional sheep or 
cow because of the black bears which roamed 
the Watauga country, but such wholesale 
losses as began to show were altogether un- 
accountable. Carcasses of sheep, only half 


An order for picture post-cards | 
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Make The New Year 
A Happy One! 


Become a BOYS’ LIFE Booster | 








Earn Your Own Spending Money. 
Thousands of fellows are doing it. 


Think what it would mean to you 
to be able to have your own money to 
buy those things you need and want. 








An hour or so a day boosting 
BOYS’ LIFE can mean a few 
dollars or more a week. 


The new $1.00 price of BOYS’ LIFE | 
makes it easy for the fellows of our 
sales force, and new members who 
join, to earn spare money. 


Be the “live wire” of your neigh- 
borhood. Don’t let others beat you 
to it. 








Join up with Jack Gardner to-day 
and earn your own money for those 
things you want. 








Write for the big new Opportunity 
Outfit which tells you how. 





Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


seinen 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 


Please send me the big new Opportunity Outfit. 
become a “live wire” Booster. 


I want to 
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Every Boy 


wants the kind of 
skis the champions 
use. That's why 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


are so popular. 
Chey're the favor- 
ites of 9 out of 10 of 
America’s best skiers. Fast, 
sturdy, and easy to le arn on. 
They're not genuine *‘North- 
lands" unless they have the 
deerhead trademark. 


Write for free booklet “How to Ski” 
















. NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
Wor 
1 Merriam | rk, St. 





2 Laraces Ski Mfrs. 
Paul, Mina. 











send you 
Copy Channels. 


50 Appeals listed, etc. It 


sage. Kindly state what 
time quote the cost of 


BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Ave., 





Advertisers Who Have 
Something to Sell to 
Our 206,594 Readers 


If you are thinking of advertising let us 
free of cost a copy of Milline 
This Portfolio is only of 
interest to actual advertisers. 
method of breaking copy down into 7 fun- 
damentals, and of building up under the 


advertiser greatly to strengthen his mes- 


mind advertising and we will at the same 


It shows a 


often helps an 
you have in 

the space, etc. 
New York City 











Big 12” balsa Glider 
Free with each kit! 


New PHANTOM FURY! 
5c 
Comet’s New 
ZIPP! 
> 150c 
“PURSUIT FLIES 1330!” 








“FLEW 900 FT!” 
SES 





BIG BARGAIN ! 


50* 
KITS ) th 











EY HAVE YOUR CLUB 
OR CLASS WEAR 





PINS 








RAISE FUR R4A82US 





HINCHILLAS & NEW 


STAHL 
Dept. isc New CITY, N.Y.or 


BUY WHATYOU be A A 


U7 TDOOR ENTERPRISE ‘COMPANY 






HOLMES PARK, MO. 





ee pins—any any 
oa Silver plated, 12 or more, ~——_ 1 
plated, 40c; —+ 45c. 





iG EATALOG 1 FRE. 
r= 





Have You a 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House 


ee XN 
11, 30c. Gold 

Eas Cs 
Rochester, N. ¥- oS 


Camera? 


Boston 17, Mass. 








DENISON’S>,..1. 


juvenile Songs, re — 
are ——4; juced everywhere. 
T.$. Denison&Co., 623 S.Wabash, Best. 18 Chicago | 











NO. JUBES—NO BATTERIES 


KE SIMPLE CRYSTAL RADIO. 
Me boaITE” ah a -fonalti ve Ceretal 


sempiste wit 


a., 
MELOMITE CO., 7797 onmenns Station, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Reg dy 


h Phone 
PROMI 









4 EARN UP TO $25 
aps | growing Mushrooms in 
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eaten; remains of cows and calves, and even 
the bodies of faithful dogs, killed while guard- 
ing their charges, were discovered in many a 
stump lot and upland pasture. The only 
clues to the mystery were tracks, and these 
tracks were mysteries themselves. 

There was plenty of hunting, but the indi- 
vidual and combined efforts of men to rid the 
country of the mysterious strangers failed 
utterly; not even a glimpse was obtained of 
what they sought, and the situation was dark 
indeed. It was about a month after the first 
losses began, that Jed Craig's dog, a large red 
hound, staggered into his master’s yard one 
afternoon, so slashed and mauled that he died 
that night of his wounds. Angered beyond 
endurance at the loss of the animal, Jed 
dropped everything and swore he would not 
rest until his death was avenged. He had 
hunted before to no avail, but he again took 
his rifle and a light pack and set out to look 
for what he knew not. That his dog had 
been killed by one of the marauders he did 
not doubt, for he held that nothing else in 
the mountains could have done it. He ranged 
far and he hunted carefully for two days to 
no purpose; he combed the whole section for 
miles, ascending the swelling slopes of Beech 
Mountain, swung along its high ridge around 
to old Sugar’s peak then down into Valle 
Crucis, the Valley of the Cross, up to the 
lower ridges of Grandfather and came, in 
the late afternoon of the third day, back to 
Hanging Rock. He decided to spend one 
more night in the search so he climbed the 
mountain to the summit amid the upflung 
ramparts of enormous rocks which crowned 
the peak, and dropped down for a rest for a 
while before cooking his evening meal. 

He had stopped on a kind of natural plat- 
form, a small open space rimmed about on 
three sides with dark serried balsams and 
tamaracks, while in front it dropped away 
in a tremendous, overhanging cliff. The out- 
look from the platform, which was little more 
than a glorified ledge, was superb. The far- 
flung distance, a vast panorama of jumbled 
domes and peaks, was clothed in a purplish 
haze, the dark evergreens of the nearer slopes 
seeming almost black in contrast. It was 
quiet on the peak, a stillness which almost 
breathed the age-old silence of centuries, and 
its restful influence, coupled with the stu- 
pendous grandeur of the outlook, impressed 
even the mountain man with a sense of awe. 
In another moment, with the silence of a 
shadow, a large, gray-furred animal appeared 
from under the trees and padding across the 
rocks, stood with uplifted head to stare out 
over the purple distance. 

Jed’s eyes bulged as he looked. Barely 
seventy-five feet separated him from that 
statuesque form, and as hestared heknew that 
half the mystery, at least, was solved. That 
gray stranger out there on the ledge could be 
nothing else than a wolf, but of such size as 
to cause the mountain man a thrill of amaze- 
ment. For a full two minutes he stared at 
the motionless animal, then his grip tightened 
on his rifle, and his heart leaped with exulta- 
tion at the knowledge that he had this savage 
killer at his mercy. Slowly the long black 
weapon came to his shoulder, his keen eyes 
glanced down the sights and his forefinger 
curled deliberately about the trigger. Just 
as he was beginning the pressure, a sound 
broke the stillness, Jed hesitated a moment 
and raising his head listened intently. He 
saw that the wolf too, was listening, his ears 
cocked toward the balsams. There came a 
soft, rapid pounding of the earth, as of some- 
thing running, then from out of the shadows 
at the left, burst a big rabbit to scud across 
the ledge in desperate flight, its protruding 
eyes filled with terror. Close upon its trail 
came something else; a lithe tawny creature, 
moving with sinuous grace, its golden-hued 
body covered ,with round black spots. 

As it bounded into the open, Jed nearly 
dropped the rifle in stupefied surprise. He 
had not known what to expect, but certainly 
he had not expected this. He knew the wild 
creatures of the mountains well, and he knew 
that here was an animal he had never seen 
before; any more than he had the gray 
stranger on the ledge. If a wolf was a novelty 
in the Blue Ridge, a leopard was even more 
so, and though Jed did not know that this 
last newcomer was a leopard, the realization 
rushed into his brain that the other half of 
the mystery was before him also. These 
amazed impressions occupied but seconds; 
what followed banished everything else from 
Jed’s mind for the time being. 

As the leopard burst into the clearing, the 
wolf tautened like a right rope, his eyes nar- 
rowed to flaming slits, his legs braced stiffly. 
The spotted cat saw him in an instant, the 
rabbit was forgotten, and for the first time 
in many weeks, wolf and leopard faced each 


once more. Flattening to the ground, the 
big cat came to an abrupt stop, its long 
tail lashed quickly from side to side, its eyes 
glaring green as it stared upon the gray 
form of its hated cage neighbor of the circus. 
Jed’s woodsman’s instincts were at fever 
pitch, the scene etched itself upon his brain 
in burning detail, he sat like a carven statue 
though his heart was pounding and his eyes 
snapping with excitement. He exulted in- 
wardly that he had not fired at the wolf for 
he felt that something tremendous was about 
to happen. He was right. 

For perhaps thirty seconds the magnificent 
tableau remained unbroken, then the leopard 
began to move. Slowly, very slowly it crept 
forward, belly to earth; its eyes blazing, its 
long tail rigid; only the tip twitching rapidly. 
The wolf stood stiff-legged and ready; the 
long hair at his shoulders erected in a bristling 
ruff; his jaws slightly open, his head thrust 
forward. Taciturn mountaineer though he 
was, Jed trembled visibly with excitement. 

Ten feet separated the two animals when 
the leopard halted once more, then it leaped. 
The move was incredibly quick, but the wolf 
moved just as swiftly. Swinging aside, he 
eluded the cat’s rush and with a lightning 
snap of his jaws, slashed the leopard’s shoul- 
der. The latter rasped a growl and whirling 
about, rushed again without an instant’s 
hesitation. This time it veered even as the 
wolf side-stepped and crashed into his flank; 
both fought silently for a breath, but the 
tearing jaws of the gray killer caused the 
leopard to utter a single high-pitched scream 
which rose shrilly over the peak to come back 
again in a score of strident echoes. Just as 
the wolf reeled heavily under a staggering 
blow upon his hindquarters, the leopard 
reared and attempted to throw itself across 
the shoulders of its enemy, but a rock rolled 
from under its feet and it fell sideways. 

Instantly the wolf leaped in and out, a red 
streak sprang into being just under the 
leopard’s throat. It was a near thing and 
for a moment Jed thought that the spotted 
eat was done. Snarling wildly however, the 
tawny form rolled over and regained its feet, 
to spring erect facing the ready wolf again, 
both parting violently. The first round was 
even. 

It was the wolf which opened the second 
phase of that epic battle of the heights; 
ever an open fighter, he feinted swiftly and 
once more slashed the cat’s shoulder before it 
divined the import of the maneuver. The 
leopard struck back like a boxer, two heavy 
blows, one of which found its mark and ripped 
deeply through the wolf's right side. Stung 
to a momentary reckless fury, the gray fighter 
abandoned caution and charged headlong and 
the two met again in a snarling tangle, to 
crash heavily over on the rocks, the leopard 
uppermost. It was difficult to see the details 
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then, and Jed stood up in his excitement, 
He saw at once that the leopard’s hind legs 
were working like pistons, the claws widely 
open and doing terrible damage to the wolf’s 
unprotected hindquarters. The latter how- 
ever, was chopping savagely with his great 
jaws, their hollow clashes sounding like the 
closing of steel traps, and tearing ragged 
wounds in the tawny hide above him. Clutch- 
ing tightly with its forepaws, the cat clung 
like a leech despite the wolf's straining efforts 
to throw it off. Over and over they rolled 
and in another moment, Jed’s excitement 
reached a climax as he saw the peril which 
was opening for both animals. 

They brought up momentarily in their 
wild career, against a jutting boulder, and 
bracing to it the wolf attempted to use it as 
an aid in winning free from that fearful grip, 
The violent struggles of the two were too 
much for the rock’s balance and with a harsh, 
grating sound it suddenly rolled down the 
sloping ledge and bounded out into space, 
Utterly oblivious to everything else, the wolf 
had nearly gained a position above the 
leopard and closed his jaws just at the back 
of its neck. Heaving and plunging, the com- 
batants, unrestrained now by any obstruc- 
tion, twisted over and over to the very lip 
of the cliff. Jed leaped from his place of 
concealment nearly shouting a warning in 
extremity of his emotions, but before he had 
taken three steps outward, it happened. 

One piercing scream rang out as the hinder 
portions of the fighters dropped over the edge, 
and too late both realized their fate as they 
balanced at the rim, then, with an ever 
quickening plunge, they disappeared. Jed 
rushed across the ledge, dropped to his hands 
and knees and stared down into the abyss 
below. Already fifty feet down, falling like a 
great plummet, he saw a compact mass, turn- 
ing end for end and rapidly growing smaller. 
Suddenly it broke apart, to shoot downward 
as two whirling bodies; one showing a golden 
yellow in the slanting rays of the setting sun; 
the other a blur of gray. 

As they neared the trees on the far distant 
slope beneath, Jed turned his head sideways 
then, from out of the darkening depths came 
softly to his listening ears, the sound of two 
muffled crashes, deadened by the distance. 
He turned his eyes downward once more, 
stared for a long moment into the gloom 
then rose slowly, a strange tense expression 
on his face, picked up his rifle and strode off 
down the dim trail amid the deepening 
shadows. 

Hours later he opened the door of the cross- 
roads store as its owner was preparing for 
bed. 

“The stock killin’ s over, Joe,” he an- 
nounced briefly. _“* You-uns lets the boys 
know termorrow, I'll see ‘em later.” 

The door slammed and he was gone. 
















Insurance Agent: 
“Gee! maybe it’s me 
that ought to take out 
more life insurance!” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Tropical Fish! 


(Concluded from page 13) 


As they went into the small glass jars and 
tiny tanks, each fish found himself right back 
in the same water he'd already been living 
in while he was in the shipping can. 

Next, after the fish were all carefully 
caught and sorted, a few drops of mercuro- 
chrome went into each of the small containers. 

“In case I bruised or injured them in any 
way, without knowing it, while I was catch- 
ing and transferring them,” Mr. Coates 
explained, “the mercurochrome acts as a 
vermicide and may prevent trouble. It 
makes only a very weak solution, and the 
fish are only in it for a very short while, so it 
does not harm them in any case.” 

Next, out came a thermometer. The 
temperature of the water in the tanks the 
fish were to go into, and that of the small 
containers in which they already were, was 
carefully taken, to make sure that both were 
the same. Wherever there was a difference, 
the small jars, with the fish still in them, were 
placed beside the larger tanks until the 
temperature in both should gradually be 
brought to absolute equality, before the final 
transfer was made. 

The second big fish-requirement is this: 
they must have plenty of air. 

It’s news to a lot of people that fish can’t 
live without air, but it’s a fact. The air is 
contained in the water. The colder the water, 
the more air it contains. The warmer it is, 
the less air there is in it. Unless there is 
enough air at the surface of the water for the 
supply in the water to be continually re- 
newed, fish will suffocate. 

Put three or four sizable fish in a small 
glass globe, with only a limited water surface, 
and you'll see them soon come to the surface, 
gulping for air. They are in the first stages 
of suffocation. 

Plants, growing in your aquarium, have 
the power of adding a certain amount of air 
to the water, but not very much. Most of 
the air in the water has to come from the 
surface. 

A safe rule to follow is this: allow twenty- 
four square inches of surface for every fish 
with a body an inch long. An aquarium 
measuring six by eight inches, for example, 
would give forty-eight square inches of water 
surface. With plants growing in it, that 
would make a regular palace for a pair of 
Guppies or small Mollies, even after their 
babies were born. But if you put several 
pair together in it, they might suffocate. 

Curiously enough, having your aquarium 
covered doesn’t make any difference what- 
ever in this surface-rule. The air above the 
water doesn’t need to be changed; it’s only the 
air in the water—and the water itself will 
see to that. 

Third, fish should not be allowed to eat 
toomuch. They should be fed very sparingly. 
Only what they will eat with relish within 
three or four minutes, and nothing left over, 
once or twice a day. 

Fish will eat almost anything, and thrive 
on it, if the other conditions are right. They 
like oatmeal, and scrambled eggs. Boiled 
spinach, chopped lettuce, canned salmon, 


canned shrimp—all make good fish food. 


A good many prepared fish foods have a | 


base made of ground-up puppy biscuit. 

But fish like best of all, and do best when 
they are fed on, live food. They consider 
chopped-up garden worms very tasty. And 
how they do go after the little pinhead-size 
water or ditch fleas called “‘Daffneys.” (The 
real name, that you will find in the books, is 
“Daphnia.”’) Tiny tubifex worms, mosquito 
larvee, meal-worms, and a lot more are all 
highly relished. 

Fourth, don’t let the water in the aquarium 
become foul. Water plants, planted in 
coarse sand, will help to keep it clear. So will 
Japanese snails, and similar sma!] scavengers 
that you can buy when you buy your fish. 

Before you buy your fish, or even get your 
aquarium, read up about it. Don't make 
your mistakes first, and then find out what 
you should have done afterwards. 

In connection with your aquarium, get in 
the habit of using a microscope. 

For Scouts particularly, this advice is 
important, for it brings your aquarium in 
line with the Nature-knowledge and all the 
other outdoor information that helps make 
Scouting such a fascinating game. It opens 
up a whole world of new and interesting 
biological fact. You'll see forms of life that 
you hardly dreamed existed, as they continu- 
ally grow and feed and reproduce about you 
all the time. 

Any low-power microscope, or even a good 
magnifying-glass, will do. It will enable you 
to learn about the different forms of life in a 
single drop of water, that tiny fish live on— 
little rotifers and other animalculi just too 
small to be seen without the help of a 
magnifying-glass. 

A final word of advice: Make a small 
beginning. Don’t go in for too many fish, or 
too many varieties, at first. And buy your 
stock from a dealer that you can rely on, 
even if you have to pay a little more for it. 
Strong, healthy fish to begin with are half 
the battle. 

A short time ago, I went out to see the 
aquarium of one of the latest tropical fish 
enthusiasts of my acquaintance, a 15-year- 
old Eagle Scout. I found in his ten-gallon 
“Community tank” a typical variety of 
Tropicals. 

He started with Guppies—a pair of them 
for thirty-five cents, and others that were 
given tohim. Then came a pair of small Red 
Platys, for a dollar, and a slightly larger pair 
of fine Black Mollies, that cost three dollars. 
To these he added presently some Zebra 
Fish, a good pair of Swordtails, and two 
young Scalare. They averaged about fifty 
cents apiece. With an abundance of plant 
life, his aquarium is a beauty. 

Except for the Guppies, none of his fish 
have yet had any young ones, but there are a 
batch of tiny Guppies already in evidence, 
carefully keeping out of harm’s way among 
some of the plants like duckweed that are 
floating at the surface of the water. 

Whether or not you and I are able to start 
in on quite as extensive a scale as that, we'll 
miss a lot if we can’t equal his enthusiasm 
and success, 


The Scout World 


(Concluded from page 21) 


Idaho Falls, Idaho: Seventeen Scouts 
of Troops Nos. 3 and 4 gathered seventy-six 
bushels of apples—a full truckload —which 
were delivered to the warehouse of the local 
relief committee to be dispensed with other 
food supplies this winter. 

Port Huron, Mich.: The Boy Scouts 
here conducted a Friendly Family Food Bag 
Campaign, co-operating with the Salvation 
Army, to provide more than 1,000 needy 
families with Christmas food supplies. The 
Marysville Troop collected and repaired toys, 
and made sure that no child in its community 
had an unfilled Christmas stocking. Early in 
ay the Port Huron boys had a clothing 

rive. 

_ Davenport, Iowa: Twice as much cloth- 
ing as was anticipated—four tons in all—was 
collected by several hundred Scouts here. 
One Troop alone collected in excess of 1,200 
pounds, others nearly as much. 

_Topeka, Kans.: Two members of Troop 
No. 33 wigwagged the message “Fight 
Tuberculosis—Each seal and each button is a 
bullet” —from the roof of the Hillcrest sana- 


1933 


tarium, to two other Scouts stationed on the 
roof of the Kansas State capitol. It was 
picked up with field glasses, and in turn re- 
layed to a third pair of Scouts on the roof of 
the Topeka Journal building, launching the 
sale of Christmas seals. 

Wausau, Wisc.: That the mercury 
dropped to the zero mark, and hung there all 
day didn’t deter the Boy Scouts who con- 
tacted every home in the city for clothing 
supplies for relief agencies. 

Oneida, N. Y.: A hundred Scouts brought 
in to relief headquarters a thousand bags of 
food, valued at more than $800.00. 

Egg Harbor City, N. J.: Co-operating 
with other organizations, Boy Scouts collected 
1,000 jars, and a large quantity of fruits and 
vegetables to be canned by volunteers for 
relief. 

Schenectady, N. Y.: Scouts from each 
Troop assisted in repairing, cleaning and re- 
painting toys which they had collected or 
contributed. Three thousand pieces were 
then distributed to needy families through 
charitable organizations. 


| 
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They get them in 
real adventures in 
a real camp 
Dan Beard himself is the Chief | 








at his camp in the mountains 
of Pike County, Penn.—The first 
of A-1. 


PIKE COUNTY, PENN. 





Horseback riding under the supervision of U. S. Army officer— 
tennis, swimming in the waters of Lake Tedyuskung, pioneer wood- 
craft undergraduate forester and northwoods trapper, water sports. 
Rifle Marksmanship. Canoe trips around largest and one of wildest 
lakes in state, mystic council fires in real buckskin costumes. 


The camp is not confined to Scouts, but all boys may attend. 


Remarkably low fee includes uniforms and equipment, canoe trips, 
ammunition, craftsmanship materials, etc. 


DAN BEARD CAMP 


Ask dad to write for information at our winter address 
Box 218, Suffern, N. Y. 


camp to receive an official rating 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR 
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Here’s a real fiving model, designed by aircraft engineers, mad 


new CRASH-PROOF material. No balsa or flimsy sticks. 
buildings, fences, trees, ete., without breaking. New patented oiled 
rubber motor. Comes complete, ready to fly or in kits. Low prices. 
FREE! Colored folder shows plane in flight and crash: 
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FLYING-BEN MODEL AIRCRAFT CO,, 2659 N.Parkside Ave.,Dept.9, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Would You Deliberately 
Wreck Your Plane! 
Dusty Wilson was rated one of the 
safest pilots in the country. But 
being a “‘safe’’ pilot got Dusty’s goat! 
He developed a complex that he 
might not be able to come through 
in a pinch! 
So he decided to test his own 


nerve. He’d wreck his own plane! 
Don’t miss 
Flying Fear 
By C. S. Montanye 


in the March issue 
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Redbird Army Type Signal Kites 
and Redbird Glider Kites are 
now available through 


The National Scout Supply Service 
2 Park Avenue New York City 
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Boys—Do You Fish? 
Then get Hildebrandt’s Hints— 
tells you all about Hildebrandt 
Spinners, Flies and other fish- 
‘catching baits and tells you 
how to use ’em. Send for your 
copy. It’s FREE, 

John J. Hildebrandt Co., 1141 High St., Logansport, Ind. 
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| Jackson, Miss.: The Boy Scouts collected 
the data which made possible the Co-opera- 
| tive Fund Campaign. 

Nashua, N. H.: Thousands of pieces of 
literature in the relief campaign were dis- 
tributed by Boy Scouts. 

These are only some of the Scout relief ac- 
tivities selected at random from a long list 
which lies before me as I write. There are 
hundreds of others, all showing a splendid 
service on the part of boys. I wish there 
were room here to present the whole of this 


fine record. 
Scuenectapy, New Yorer— 
A MODERN Aladdin recently stepped 
into a magic cave more amazing than the one 
described in the Arabian Nights Tale, and 
came out safe and happy to tell his tale to his 
Scout friends of Troop 90, Shreveport, La. 
The adventure came to Lee Brown, four- 
teen-year-old Eagle Scout, as a prize for win- 
ning the night photo-flash contest conducted 








building in the State of Missouri, it turned 
over to the Boy Scout Council the exclusive 
privileges to show the tower to the public. 
The net proceeds go to the camp develop- 
ment fund of the Council. Scouts act as 


guides at certain hours. 
B Norwicn, ConnEctTicuT— 

OY SCOUTS here recently participated 
in the dedication of a memorial to Capt. 
Samuel Chester Reid, a naval officer, native 
of Norwich, who figured actively in the early 
naval history of the United States. The 
participation by Boy Scouts in the memorial 
is noted on the bronze tablet on the face of a 
huge boulder. 

Captain Reid went to sea as a cabin boy at 
eleven. After a term in a French naval 
prison as a prisoner of war, he became a mid- 
shipman in Commodore Truxton’s squadron 
and later, as commander of a brig, in the 
War of 1812, fought one of the most remark- 
able naval battles on record. His brig car- 
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by the General Electric Company. The 
wonder cave was the plant and famous House 
of Magic of the company. With his Scout- 
master, Pierre Le Doux, he came to Schenec- 
tady for two days of exciting adventure. 

He saw the amazing experiments per- 
formed by the modern wizards of science. He 
shared in the first important demonstration 
of talking into a microphone, thereby sending 
his voice along a beam of light, to be received 
twenty-five miles away on a desolate wintry 
hilltop by waiting listeners. He also partici- 
pated in a broadcast to Australia and the 
South Seas. 

But most of all, Lee appreciated the oppor- 
tunity to meet Dr. Irving Langmuir, recent 
winner of the Nobel prize in chemistry, and 
his associates at the General Electric Com- 
pany laboratories, those other famous scien- 
tists, Drs. Coolidge and Whitney. Dr. 
Langmuir has a great understanding of boys 
and their problems. It was he who as one 
of the pioneers helped greatly to establish 
the Scout Movement in Schenectady, and 
who still retains his active interest as a mem- 
ber of the Local Council Executive Board, 
and a delegate to the National Council. He 
is a very wonderful man and I am happy 
that Lee could take back to Shreveport the 
memory of having met him. 


4 Brookiyn, New York— 
W ITHOUT waiting to make their identity 
known, two Boy Scouts disappeared after 
performing a rescue of two children and a 
nurse maid from a blazing house. The boys 
managed to break down the door of the build- 
ing, they awakened the sleeping maid and 
the children, and got them through the 
smoke to the street. Then they hurried 
away. But they had been recognized by 
neighbors, who related the incident the 
following day. They were George Kasofsky, 
Senior Patrol Leader, and Joseph Zucker, 
Scribe, of Troop No. 59. 

My best congratulations go to you, George 
and Joseph! 


Kansas City, Missourr— 
WHEN the Kansas City Power and Light 
Company recently completed the tallest 
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When “Smile Day” came in Dallas, Tex., 350 Scouts helped collect ten 
truckloads of clothing for the needy 
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ried seven guns and acrew of ninety men. He 
was attacked by a British squadron in a 
neutral port, and in a gallant fight stood off 
twenty times his complement of men and 
guns. Captain Reid carried on a distinguished 
sea career until his death. It is a little known 
fact that it was he who suggested adding 
stars instead of stripes to our Flag as new 
States came into the Union. 


Mr. VERNON, ViRGINIA— 
Dunc the Washington Bicentennial 
year just ended, many stamp collectors had 
envelopes mailed to themselves from cities 
and town visited by Washington. On the 
face of these envelopes mailed on the anni- 
versaries of Washington's visits, “‘cachets” 
or pictorial designs were applied to com- 
memorate the events. 

The Boy Scout Stamp Club of Washington, 
D. C., a group of enthusiastic collectors, 
sponsored an attractive Boy Scout “cachet” 
to commemorate the death of George Wash- 
ington on December 14, 1799, at Mt. Vernon, 
Va. A total of 13,464 stamped and addressed 
envelopes were received by the club. The 
Scouts applied the “cachet” rubber stamp 
design to them and on December 14th, took 
the envelopes to the Post Office adjacent to 
the Washington homestead, where they were 
mailed. 

The ‘“‘cachet”’ shows a Boy Scout and a 
portrait of Washington. 


A SPRINGFIELD, On1o— 
FINE service was performed by Spring- 
field Boy Scouts when the old City Hospital 
was adandoned, and its seventy-eight pa- 
tients were moved to the fine new structure 
some distance away. At every street inter- 
section Scouts were stationed to give the 
ambulances the right of way. Police were 
stationed at every red traffic light so that 
the lights might be passed by the ambulances 
without delay. Each vehicle transporting 
patients carried a white flag so that the 
police and the Boy Scouts might recognize 
their approach, and have cross traffic halted 
as the ambulances reached street intersec- 
tions. Police officials and hospital authori- 
ties praised the Scouts for their efforts. 
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Eparata, WasHINGTON— 
A COLLATERAL descendant of George 
Washington has become an Eagle Scout. He 
is Nat Washington, a member of Troop No. 
42, Ephrata. He is seventh in the line of 
descent from John Augustine Washington, 
and is a grandson of Bushrod C. Washing. 
ton, who moved from the East to the State 
of Washington in 1909. Nat is eighteen, is 
through High School, an honor student, and 
was a leader in student activities and ath- 
letics, serving as captain of football and 


baseball teams. 
Wincuester, VirGINIA— 

His highest ambition: to attend the New 
York Military Academy, was satisfied when 
Seout Charles Mort, of Winchester, Va., 
won the Mother’s Day scholarship to the 
New York Military Academy at Cornwall, 
N. Y. The scholarship was originated four 
years ago and awarded to Scout Jack Camp. 
bell, who has just completed his course with 
a fine scholarship record. It is a provision of 
the award that the Scout who receives the 
scholarship shall have received the Medal 
for Life Saving from the National Court of 
Honor, and shall be the son of a war widow. 
Mort is a Star Scout, a member of Troop No, 
5, of Winchester. He received the Life Say- 
ing Medal in 1929 when he saved the life of 
his buddy, Roy Hockman, as the latter was 
attempting to swim the Capon River, be. 
came exhausted and sank beneath the water 
with a despairing call for help. 


Cincinnati, Onto— 
Tue Scouts here are looking toward 
Spring. In their canvass for broken toys 
which they repaired and distributed during 
Christmas, they also sought garden tools, 
broken or inactive, which they intend to 
offer to the needy who will grow their own 
gardens next season. 


Provipence, Ruope Istanp— 
Com MEMORATING the Washington Bi- 
centennial year, Boy Scouts planted on the 
State House grounds here a walnut seedling 
which came from the Washington estate at 
Mt. Vernon. Governor Norman S. Case was 
among the speakers at the dedication exer- 


cises. 
New York, New Yorr— 

F IFTY Boy Scouts are meeting veteran 
newspapermen through participation in a 
six-session course in Journalism sponsored by 
the Manhattan Boy Scout Press Club, a 
chartered unit of the Boy Scout Press Asso- 
ciation. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA— 
SEVERAL hundred books and magazines 
were collected here by Boy Scouts for the 
inmates of the James Whitcomb Riley Hos- 
pital for Children. 


Marton, On10— 

Boy SCOUTS of five counties comprising 
the Harding Area Council sponsored an 
annual pilgrimage to the stately tomb, near 
this city, of the late President and Mrs. War- 
ren G. Harding. Residents of Marion, the 
Harding home, joined the Boy Scouts in 
their tribute of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, on the occasion of the 67th birth- 
day anniversary of the late President. 


Grippsporo, New JERSEY— 

A BOTTLE containing water from the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans played a leading 
part in the christening of a craft belonging 
to the Sea Scout Ship Valkyria here. The 
water from the Pacific Ocean was sent to the 
Gibbsboro Sea Scouts by the Sea Scout Ship 
Star of India of San Diego, Calif. 





Answers to Ten Scout Teasers 
(See page 45) 

1. A Scout is Trustworthy. 
Loyal. A Scout is Obedient. 

2. Yes. The Forestry Merit Badge. 

3. Centered on left pocket of shirt. 

4. The steps are short, the impression of the 
heel very distinct, the direction uneven. 
Print of the whole foot visible. 

5. It is hoisted to the top of the flag-staff 
and from there lowered to the ground. 

6. As an ordinary wound. Apply iodine or 
mercurochrome. 

7. From twenty-five to thirty, set in four 
lines, above and at the side of the mouth. 

8. W.S. W. 

9. Burn is caused by dry heat (flame, hot 
stove, etc.); scald, by wet heat (boiling water, 
steam, etc.) 

10. The International Morse Code. 


A Scout is 
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EBRUARY, 1933, marks the Twenty-third Anni- If you are not alréady a Scout, get in touch with the 
= versary of Scouting in America. Since 1910 nearly nearest Troop—any Scout will be glad to help you. 
staff five million boys have been members of this great rane 
me movement in this Country. 


four Perhaps you would help some other boy to get 
in on the fun. America, Park Avenue, New York City. 


Stop some boy in Scout Uniform and ask him about 
it; or, write for information to the Boy Scouts of 
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At the soda fountaiz 














Thirst come, Th 


BUY 


When thirst meets ice-cold Coca-Cola, you get a 
taste thrill. - You feel a cool after-sense of refresh- 


ment. » This great drink makes a pause refreshing. 


IT IN BOTTLES AT FOOD DEALERS TO.SERVE 


irst served 


Send for this 
valuable book — 


Women love this little 
book, big with ideas cover- 
ing social occasions at 
home. Contains 128 pages 


with beautiful illustrations.” 


Use the coupon. 


AT HOME.” 





| WHEN YOU 
ENTERTAIN 


| WHAT To DO. AND HOw 
) fy DA BAILEY ALLEN 
Ul a 2 


" COCA-COLA CO. 
566-A PLUMST..N.W. 
ATLANTA, GA. . 


” Enclosed find 10¢ (stamps or 
coin to cover cost of handling 
and mailing) for which send me 


” the book, ‘‘When You Entertain,” 


by Ida Bailey Allen. (11) 


ND 
THE SCHWEINLER PRESS. Naw YORK 





